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PREFACK, 


THE contents of this volume are the result of more than 
thirty years’ reflection. I venture to present them to 
the public with very considerable difidence—not from 
any doubt as to their general accuracy, but for reasons 
ab extra which come home to myself. Their deviation 
from the accustomed lines of analysis—the disrelish of 
many for paths which are by them believed to lie beyond 
the human range—the suspicion attached to what some 
are mistakingly disposed to call new-born ideas—the 
difficulty which most people have in unlearning acquired 
sentiments, or in yielding up received credences, and 
the tendency in these circumstances to misapprehend 
and to misinterpret one’s meaning, if not also summarily 
to put down pretensions which lay claim to fresh dis- 
coveries—a tendency not likely to be lessened by the 
fact of many inherent defects, of which | am very con- 
scious ;—these and other reasons might well make an 
author thus placed, apprehensive as to how his book 
will be received. 

One prevailing sentiment, however, has in the face of 
all these reasons, ultimately overruled my strong re- 
luctance to publish the book, wiz., the deeply settled 
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conviction that the fundamental connections and charac- 
teristics of Christian doctrine, as contained in our Creeds, 
and derived from the Sacred Scriptures, can be more 
profoundly expounded and satisfactorily established, 
than has yet been done. There is the fact, mdeed, that 
the wall of partition, which has heretofore shut off 
religion from science, has recently to some extent been 
broken down, by the publication, among others, of such 
works as Mr. Drummond’s ‘“ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” and the Duke of Argyll’s “ Unity of 
Nature” ; and this, not only without any detriment to 
the teaching of the Bible, but rather to the strengthen- 
ing and confirming of Bible-truth. Hence the antici- 
pation, which may fairly be cherished, that a farther 
interpenetration into the deep problems which still 
remain for solution, if fairly conducted on scientific 
principles, and with due reverence for the revealed 
verities of Holy Scripture, ought to prove an enormous 
help for their general propagation. Taking this into 
account, there arises the ardent desire, which every 
right-minded man must share, if he can but see his 
way in this direction, to promote in some measure, 
however small, the ultimate and intimate union of the 
Churches on a basis that will bear the most searching 
examination. 

That basis must be one of Law. “Of law (says 
Hooker) there can be no less acknowledged than this, 
that her seat is the bosom of God, and her voice is 
the harmony of the world.” Hence the demand must 
be to find the Key which shall unlock the great secret 
—the Clue which shall trace out the method of uni- 
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versal function in the operations of nature, both physical 
and mental. It is a sound philosophy alone which can 
fulfil this end. No doubt there are difficulties in Philo- 
sophy as well as in Theology to be surmounted, before 
the principles of Law can be thoroughly explored, 
evolved and made patent and plain to the understand- 
ing ; and consequently, before the Churches can come 
to be at one; and consequently farther, before the in- 
tellectual world generally shall be brought to yield to, 
and embrace, the cause of Christ. But if it be true (as 
Sir William Hamilton says) that ‘ no difficulty emerges 
in Theology, that does not first present itself in Philo- 
sophy,” it naturally follows that the removal of difh- 
culties from the sphere of Philosophy will go far to 
obviate the embarrassments that meet us in the realm 
of Theology. 

In Philosophy there is the profound question of Sub- 
stance—that which is properly regarded as the primary 
foundation of what we experience as the two sub-depart- 
ments of matter and of mind. All that can be hoped 
for here, is to formulate such definitions as shall present 
a natural concatenation of these departments with the 
primal foundation: such, moreover, as will go to ex- 
pound the relationship of objects, as differentiated from 
one another; and further, such as will elucidate the 
operations of what is called Cause, in producing the 
phenomenon which is called Hffect; and in this way to 
expound the eventualities of nature in all their complex 
and minute variety. This, in fact, is the problem given 
forth by Hume, and left unsolved by Kant—a problem 
which constitutes the Philosophy of law. 
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It is not very much that can be advanced to meet 
the requirements of this problem, in a work like this, 
which is chiefly devoted to theological exposition. A 
theory has been broached in the Excursus (see particu- 
larly Excursus XIII. and XVII.) under which the Forces 
of the world, physical, vital and mental, shew their 
respective functions, and present their varied pheno- 
mena in subordinate sequence, while each department 
preserves its own category to which it relatively belongs. 
This much only may be stated here, that whatever sort of 
Forces are manifested in our experience, all is referable 
to two primordial constants, inalienable from the very 
idea of substance ; in as far as they are present in every 
particular of substance, and therefore of necessity trace- 
able to what we must regard as their generic attitude in 
original or primary substance, wz., Quality and Energy. 
In particulars the former is broken up into conditions 
and sub-conditions ; and the latter, which is inseparable 
from the former, is of course, in these circumstances, 
developed as forcee—force invariably measured by con- 
dition. In this investigation I have elaborated my own 
pathway by the help of the stepping-stones provided 
by scientists—a pathway wherein the presence of spirit 
is manifested in material operations, and wherein the 
dilemma of materialism is clearly avoided in purely 
mental states—a pathway which enters the dark region 
of Psychology through the more open territory of Phy- 
siology—a pathway wherein an @ posteriori course, 1.€., & 
strictly inductive course is persistently pursued, as rest- 
ing upon acknowledged facts, the exposition of which 
has been tested by acknowledged principles; and the 
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result, as it seems to me, brings it out that the scheme 
of law in the physical world is the necessary prepara- 
tion, as giving birth to the scheme of law in the region 
of the intellectual, thereby opening up a fresh vista for 
apprehending what may be called the law of Divine opera- 
tions in the conscious world of religious life. Others will 
scan these pretensions with a critical eye, and see difh- 
culties where I have failed ; and while I may not depre- 
cate sound and healthy criticism which should serve to 
bring the truth into bolder relief, I hope to be forgiven, 
if after a long day of honest investigation, I frankly appeal 
to the intelligent, patient, and candid reader, whether, 
with all the imperfections inevitable from a work of this 
sort, there is not on the whole an approximation to 
satisfy the requirements of science; and if so, whether 
such questions as Force and the source of force—Muind 
and the fountain of mind—Will and the mainspring of 
will—Freedom of Will and the ground of freedom— 
Morals and the foundation of morals—Evil and the 
origin of evil—have been rationally treated, and effec- 
tively worked out. 

In Theology there are the oreat central themes of 
Sin and of Atonement—themes next in importance to 
the question of the Divine Personality. These themes 
and the collateral questions which encircle them, have 
received the attention which they deserve. It is be- 
lieved that these deep subjects have been discussed in a 
sober and scientific spirit, while the facts, for which ex- 
planation is sought, have exclusively been derived from 
the inspired Word of God. Until the difficult problem 


of Sin in its primary seat, shall have been fairly and 
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finally solved, it must be utterly impossible for the 
Church to assign to the Lord Jesus Christ the precise 
relation in which He stood to sin ; and therefore impos- 
sible to ascertain the precise grounds on which He took 
away sin: that is, until we know the precise Scriptural 
features of the Incarnation, which it was incumbent on 
Him to assume, in order to become the Saviour, it must 
be impossible precisely to estimate the exact process, 
under which alone the Redemption and Restoration of 
the manhood were in Him effected, and under which 
alone, these terms can be fairly understood, accurately 
interpreted and satisfactorily determined. The condition 
of the first Adam must be psychologically apprehended, 
as explaining the change, and the process of the change, 
which overtook him in his created state, and the conse- 
quent heritage which he left to his posterity, in order 
to our being in a position to understand and to interpret 
the condition of the second Adam as sent to lay hold of 
what is ours, and as established to meet and intercept, 
to reverse and remove, the state of fallen manhood ; 
and therefore in order to our being able to apprehend 
the restoration, and the process of the restoration, which 
the Lord Jesus Christ introduced—introduced, not only 
as wrought out in His own person, but as applicable to 
ordinary man, in order to man’s acquiring the integrity 
which is alone acceptable to God, and which alone 
is adapted for that appointed sphere of blessedness in 
the coming dispensation of spirit-life. 

The problem of the Divine Decrees has also been 
sifted upon anthropological principles—the only prin- 
ciples which can consist with reason and with Scripture- 
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teaching ; for in this case alone, can man, as made 
in the image of God, be regarded as properly entitled 
to scan the Divine intelligence or to offer any argument 
at all, respecting the mind and determinations of God. 
The problem also of man’s Freedom under God’s de- 
erees and the Divine operations generally, has been 
investigated (see Excursus I. and XIV.); and results 
(it is believed) are brought out, which present a scheme 
of great simplicity, uniformity and harmony—a scheme 
which deals fairly with all the aspects of revealed reli- 
gion, as well as with the phenomena of natural religion 
—a scheme, no less in symmetry and consistency with 
Scripture-sentiment, than in perfect accord with the 
certitudes of well-ascertained truth generally. 

It is impossible to detail the points discussed. I shall 
merely say that the first four chapters contain the germ 
of the main argumentation involved in the book: the 
latter four chapters supply Bible-illustrations or exem- 
plifications, confirmatory of the interpretations and 
expositions contained in the former. The Excursus, as 
being superinduced reflections, chiefly suggested by a 
re-perusal of the first four chapters, deal pretty much 
in philosophical as well as theological matter—matter 
brought in for further elucidation—matter having a 
close and interesting bearing upon the creed of the 
Church, or rather on the healthier apprehension of the 
creed of the Church. It would perhaps be well if 
ordinary readers were to leave the perusal of the intro- 
ductory chapter to the end. 

I have only to remark in conclusion, that, while 
adopting an independent course in interpreting the 
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Scriptures (the only course whereby I could test my 
own position), it has been my unspeakable comfort to 
find, not only an entire harmony of the Word of God 
with itself, but that its teaching, as thus brought out, 
is in fundamental and substantial agreement with the 
purest and best schooling of my own Church ; and my 
humble, earnest prayer to God has been, and is, that, 
for Christ’s sake, and His own glory’s sake, He will 
bless what is now sent forth, so far as it shall serve to 
promote the cause of His Kingdom. 


BA 


THe Mansrt, Otp ABERDEEN, 
October, 1884. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE DOCTRINES HEREIN SUPPORTED. 


THERE is a general agreement among the Creeds of the 
Reformation in regard to what may be called the central 
doctrines of Theology. With minor modifications, they 
hold that the Bible possesses supreme authority for the 
Church, as containing the revelation of God; and that 
the interpretation of the Bible is best attained by com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture: that man was created 
by God with the law of life prescribed to him, and that 
he fell from the fulfilment of that law, by disobedience : 
that God having a foreknowledge of the Fall, foreor- 
dained the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ in human 
form to repair the ruin of the Fall: that the fulfilment 
of this decree constituted a process of atonement, at 
once establishing and honouring and satisfying the 
gracious law, under which man was made, as altogether 
holy and just and good: that hereby a foundation was 
laid for the redemption of man from his low, lost and 
helpless condition, as a fallen creature: that while God 
called on all men everywhere to repent, and in this 
general call manifested no election of one before another, 
some were arrested, and specially selected and elected 
to become believers in Jesus Christ, and through faith 
ih 
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to have Jesus Christ applied to them, that is, to become 
partakers of Him and of His righteousness, for their 
salvation and ultimate glorification. Those great doc- 
trines are strictly and strongly upheld and supported in 
the pages of this volume. 

But the object of penning them will be far from 
being accomplished, if there be merely a statement of 
doctrine which has been hundreds of times repeated. 
Attention is called to the fact that the creeds of the 
Reformation (and the Westminster Confession, and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, with which we, in this country, 
are chiefly concerned, are among the latest), do not 
pretend to set forth divine doctrine, under what may 
be called a scientific aspect, that is an aspect which 
presents cause and effect as standing together in due 
symmetry, and in necessary sequence. ‘True: it may 
be said, however, and it has been often said, that the 
scheme of doctrine, as advanced by the Westminster 
Confession, does present and preserve a logical con- 
sistency throughout. What then? It frankly acknow- 
ledges, as it unmistakably contains, incongruities ; and 
it is precluded from explaining the incongruities ; first, 
in that it feels it incumbent to bow to the revealed 
word; and second, by simply referring all to the 
supremacy of the divine will. ‘The question then forces 
itself upon us: Can the Church always remain content 
with incongruities ? while holding the supremacy of 
Holy Scripture, as the same is purified from human 
admixture, and holding the infallibility of divine state- 
ments : can the Church, as she progresses by increased 
enlightenment, become released from the maintenance 
of incongruities ? 

The answer given to this question is sufficiently 
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patent in the case of not a few; and it is found in the 
term “ Broad Churchism,” which means, let every man 
follow his own individual persuasion. Broad churchism 
has in it the elements of charity, in that it yields to a 
brother the liberty which a man assumes to himself: 
it is the principle of toleration carried into practical 
exercise ; and in the circumstances of a standard of true 
unity being wanting, it is infinitely to be preferred to 
the compulsory methods of bye-gone days with persecu- 
tions. But “Broad Churchism” is at best but a 
temporary compromise. There is but “one faith” 
revealed, and there can be but one truth; and Broad 
Churchism bears the word diswnion on its front. In 
the bosom of Broad Churchism there is a large amount 
of undeveloped scepticism, a scepticis: no less incon- 
sistent with the teaching of Scripture and of our creeds, 
than selfishness and immorality are inconsistent with 
the requirements of Christianity. One evil of our dis- 
union is (and our creeds, as adjusted, have doubtless 
their share in connection with this lamentable pheno- 
menon) the failure of the churches to bring about the 
Regeneration of the world. Assuredly, if the Bible be 
from God (and we profoundly believe that it is), it can 
be satisfied with nothing less than an entire change of 
heart and of life on the great body of the community. 
There is no doubt that an avowed conservation of the 
Bible largely prevails, and a general reverence is allowed 
to it, and a consequent Christian professionalism exists ; 
yet that professionalism, while itself imperfect, as an 
inadequate exhibition of faith, is being otherwise rudely 
shaken—partly by the materialistic dogmas propagated 
by certain leading scientists, and partly by the intel- 
lectual difficulties attending certain supposed Christian 
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doctrines. If in these circumstances of doubt and per- 
plexity to many minds, ‘historic criticism” should 
succeed in breaking down implicit faith in the inspiration 
and integrity of the Sacred Scriptures, the disaster to 
our Christianity would meanwhile be very serious and 
distressing. 

The aim of the following pages is to present a Scien- 
tific Theology—a theology, not only systematised on 
logical principles, preserving a mutual harmony through- 
out all its parts, but each part based on Scripture-state- 
ment, as in harmony with scientific advancement, and 
sound philosophical argument—a theology in which 
cause and effect can be fairly traced in symmetrical 
order'—a theology, in short, in which the grand reveal- 
ments of Gospel-truth shall be preserved intact, amid 
the smaller modifications, which, as a connected scheme 
of thought, our creeds are of necessity destined to 
undergo. The Bible, we are convinced, will stand 
essentially unharmed: its inspiration, for the purposes 


1 When we speak of cause and effect, we ought distinctly to under- 
stand what these words mean. Cause always necessitates a combina- 
tion of two or more factors for its operation; and these operate according 
to the nature of the ingredients of which the factors are composed, 
and the nature of the relationship in which they may happen to be 
placed in the combination. The phenomenon which is produced by the 
operation of the combined ingredients is called the effect. It may be 
noted that when once a constitution is framed—framed by the com- 
bination of many ingredients as separate factors therein, as, for example, 
our bodily system, when any extraneous factor comes in, and bears upon 
that constitution, and thereby produces a change, the factor in virtue 
of which the change takes place is popularly spoken of as cause. Jor 
example, “he went ont and caught cold,” is but saying that the appli- 
cation of the cold atmosphere to the living frame as constructed, 
constitutes the cause of the change, that is, of the effect thus produced 
in the system. 
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of spiritual religion, will, under all proper investigation, 
be abundantly confirmed ; and it will be found that it 
requires (through our advanced knowledge in questions 
of science) but the application of the principles of a 
simple, natural and grammatical interpretation to secure 
its ultimate triumph in the world. That there will be 
a contest, bitter and severe it may be, before denomina- 
tions will give up their shibboleths ; and more especially 
before infidelity, presently sheltering itself under the 
wing of supposed science, will own itself defeated, is to 
be expected; but “truth is great, and it will prevail,” 
as the boundaries of knowledge come to be enlarged. 
The fundamental difficulties, applicable to the system 
of thought propounded, or supposed to be presented, by 
our prevailing creeds, will not be found to le in the 
mere doctrines considered by themselves, as articles of 
faith, and as unquestionable truths, of our holy religion 
revealed in the sacred Scriptures; but rather in their 
allocation and connection, that is in the relationship in 
which they are made to stand to one another ; for their 
allocation, as they presently stand, would set forth 
allezed causes, which are not, and cannot be the ex- 
ponents of the effects, which are said to follow from 
them. As an exemplification of this statement, it may 
be noted that our Justification is ascribed for the most 
part popularly to a cause, which by itself is purely 
objective ; while the real and immediate cause must 
needs in the nature of things lie in the subjective apph- 
cation of the objective element. We must first have a 
clear and distinct idea of what constitutes cause, as 
being the conjunction or combination of two or more 
ingredients, as factors in order to produce a result. If 
justification, then, means fundamentally the taking away 
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of our sins, and in connection with this, the imputation, 
and therefore the implied impartation, of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, there must needs be the sprinkling or 
application of the blood of Christ for this end. It 
cannot be that the outside, abstract, bare, objective fact, 
viz., that Christ Jesus died upon the tree, should con- 
stitute our justification: it cannot be that any mere 
external fact should be productive of effects, apart from 
the application of the fact to the man in whom the 
change is effected. The objective fact may properly be 
regarded as the necessary ground from which we obtain 
the cause, but the mere ground apart from its applica- 
tion cannot be the cause: yet we are accustomed to say 
“the death of Christ is the life of His people”. It 1s 
strictly a misappropriation of terms to say that death is 
the cause of life. “It is Christ that died, yea rather 
that was raised from the dead, who is at the right hand 
of God”: “he was delivered up [to death] for our tres- 
passes, and was raised for our justification”, 

Here we see that the Scriptures do not confound two 
essentially separate departments. The causality in each 
case 1s distinct and appropriate. On the one hand we 
have the great objective fact of Christ’s death, as a phe- 
nomenon on earth, sin being laid on Him: on the other 
hand we have the great subjective fact of our justifica- 
tion as likewise a phenomenon on earth, righteousness 
being imparted to us. How can we directly conjoin the 
two (death in Christ and life in us) in a causal nexus ? 
It cannot be done, save in one way, viz., by regarding 
the whole matter as a purely commercial transaction, 
and say it is simply and solely the paying of debt. It 
is most true that our sins are in Scripture spoken of as 
debts, that is offences, which have to be removed in 
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order to satisfy God; but will anyone say that our 
offences have been removed by the death of Christ? It 
stands as a fact, that man is now born in sin, and grows 
up in sin, till it is taken away by the application of 
Christ. The death of Christ (we speak not here of the 
external concomitants) was itself an effect produced by 
its own appropriate cause, wz., “the eternal Spirit 
through whom He offered Himself unto God,” 2e., as 
partaking of what is ours, 2.e., as incarnated in our 
flesh, under which death the spiritual life of Christ was 
thus free to enter, in all its purity into the regions of 
everlasting bliss. The new life of believers is in lke 
manner an effect produced by its own appropriate cause, 
viz., the impartation by sprinkling of what is called 
“the precious blood of Christ,” that is the essentials of 
the life of Christ which man receives by faith for his 
healing. That which caused the death of Christ was 
our condition of offensiveness, assumed by His incarna- 
tion, whereby He became amenable to the curse of the 
law; hence He is said to have “put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself”: He could only put away sin by 
being “made sin”. Beimg made sin, by bearing the 
burden of sin, and enduring the trials of sin, as unques- 
tionably He did, He suffered the sacrifices which were 
incident thereto, during His life on the earth, and 
finally, as the climax and the close of the work given 
Him to do, He offered up the body of the flesh upon 
the tree,—itself the emblem of the cross which He had 
encountered through life; and hereby He fulfilled all the 
demands of Heaven, and was received up into glory. 
This reception of the man Christ Jesus into glory now 
constituted the foundation out of which new life accrued 
to us. Having by His officiation to God acquired as 
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man the power of an endless life, His aim and purpose 
now came to be an officiation to man, through the appli- 
cation of the very process which, in His own person, 
constituted the foundation of human salvation. Hence 
it is said we must be “crucified with Christ”: “ we 
must die with Him, that we may live with Him”: “ we 
must bear the cross”: we must “bear about with us 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Christ 
may be manifested in our mortal bodies”: we must 
“put on the new man, which after Christ is created in 
righteousness and true holiness”. How is this effected ? 
First, by the exercise of Repentance as one of the saving 
graces, whereby we ‘die unto sin”; and second, on the 
back of this, by the exercise of Faith as another of the 
saving graces, whereby we “live unto righteousness” ; 
and in either case, the exercise is produced by the inter- 
position of God. In this way we obtain a causality 
which constitutes a sound and natural sequence of the 
working of cause and effect. We must repeat, therefore, 
it is amisnomer to say that “death is the cause of life”. 
Death may be essential in order to give freedom to life ; 
but death always and invariably implies destruction,— 
the destruction of something that has to be taken out of 
the way, and cannot therefore be regarded as the direct 
cause of life. Death is a phenomenon final and com- 
plete: it can therefore no longer operate as a cause: it 
can only give room or scope for the operation of cause. 
It is said, and truly, that if there were no death there 
could be no life, and this holds good in the realm of 
nature. The analogy of a seed of corn falling into the 
ground and dying, that new life may be produced, is a 
case in point. We find in the circumstances that the 
meal or nutriment which is in the husk of the grain is 
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absorbed and swallowed up, and consequently destroyed, 
and the husk is left an empty shell; and hereby the 
death or destruction of the grain or seed is denoted. 
But this death cannot properly be regarded as the cause 
of the new life which we see springing up from the seed: 
on the contrary it simply gives scope for the formation 
of the new life, which has its source in the germ which 
is in the seed: death therefore supplies a ground for the 
production of the plant. Let it be noted, then, that 
the cause of this new life-production lies in the fact that 
there is fundamentally a germ which has to be deve- 
loped ; and the sap in the soil, combined with the heat 
carried to the soil, constitute the immediate cause of the 
new life in question. So the death of Christ, more 
especially as a phenomenon outside of us, is not the 
cause of our life; but it was the essential ground out of 
which His own true life was manifested ; and that true 
life being now manifested as the tree of life, “‘ the leaves 
of which are for the healing of the nations,’ we have 
from Christ glorified the vouchsafement of that ‘‘ grace 
which bringeth salvation,” the impartation of that 
‘“‘oospel wherein we stand, and by which we are saved 
if we keep in memory the things” proclaimed to us. 
That “Christ died for us” is a truth that cannot be 
too emphatically stated, for apart from His death, there 
could not have been the manifestation of His glorified 
life; but it is directly out of His glorified life that we 
have the causal elements of our salvation. It behoved 
Christ to die, and the death He underwent was expressly 
with the view to our life (drep nuav); but the pheno- 
menon which denotes demolition, downfall, ruin (and 
the body of the flesh was completely destroyed when 
He tore the veil of the flesh), cannot be made the direct 
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cause of our life; for this is as much as to say, that 
something, which is reduced to nothing, can become a 
cause, and the cause too of the very opposite of itself, 

What has given occasion, and still gives occasion, to 
the misinterpretation of scripture-revelation on this 
great subject is such language as the following :— 
“Christ by His obedience and death did fully dis- 
charge the debt of all those that are thus justified, and 
did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to His 
Father’s justice in their behalf. Yet in as much as He 
was given by the Father for them, and His obedience and 
satisfaction accepted in their stead, and both freely, not 
for anything in them, their justification is only of free 
grace; that both the exact justice and’ rich grace of 
God might be glorified in the justification of sinners.” 
( Westminster Confession of Faith, C. IL., § 3.) 

Here, beyond all question, our justification is as- 
cribed not only to a cause purely objective—a cause 
which stands wholly outside of us—a cause in which 
God is made to pay to Himself what was due for the 
debts of man, or rather for the sins of the elect—a cause 
that is said to operate in behalf of many before they 
had any being to be operated upon—a cause therefore 
operating in circumstances before it can exist as cause, 
in as far as it does not reach, and cannot reach, or 
even touch, the object whose relation to God is said to 
be hereby changed. It may be said that, in the cir- 
cumstances, the relation in which man stands to God 
comes to be changed by the obedience and death of 
Christ, if man’s debts are in truth hereby paid; that is, 
if the claim God has upon man is hereby discharged ; 
that is, if the sins of man are in point of fact removed. 
But there is nothing of the sort! This “if” involves 
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the whole question. It is admitted that the sin of man 
remains—that he is now born in sin—that, left to him- 
self, he grows up in sin—that the sin of man implies 
the debt—that the debt therefore is really not dis- 
charged, in as far asthe sin of man is not sacrificed— 
that the debt can be discharged in one way only, by its 
removal, z.e., by the removal of our sin—that there is but 
one way of removing sin, and that is by the painful 
process of sacrificing or destroying it—that there is but 
one way of destroying it, viz., by the sprinkling of the 
precious blood of Christ upon the sinner for his justifi- 
cation. This blood of Christ (it is freely admitted) is 
“the money” of Christ whereby alone our debt is dis- 
charged, and it is the money paid to God, as that which 
is alone effectual for the ransom of sin; and is paid in 
the only way in which it can be paid to be effectual for 
the ransom of man. Let it, moreover, be noted that 
the blood of Christ’s earthly body can never be regarded 
as the atoning blood, which cleanses and purifies the 
soul :-— 

First, because the blood of the body is the blood of 
the flesh, the blood which had to be poured out in order 
to the accomplishment of death :— 

Second, because said blood was in point of fact the 
blood of -Mary, the blood which “ profiteth nothing,” 
and which as matter of fact is not sprinkled upon us, 
and could not cleanse us if it were; but the life-blood 
that essentially belonged to Christ as the living and im- 
mortal One before the throne of God, as He ascended 
to the glory of the New Jerusalem—the life-blood, 
therefore, that was carried by our great High Priest 
into the Holy of Holies for acceptance—the life-blood 
that constitutes the source of the regenerative life, and 
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which has been shed forth from the heavens in order to 
its being applied to man: this is the sterlmg money of 
the Lord Jesus—the money which has been provided — 
for the discharge of our debts: thus. it truly comes to 
pass that, while Christ died for our sins (the burden of 
which He assumed by His incarnation), He “rose again 
for our justification,” that is, to vouchsafe His righteous- 
ness to be made available to us for our justification. 

It follows then most clearly that a purely objective 
process cannot be regarded as the cause of our justifica- 
tion: and here is the remarkable fact, that, though ~ 
language had just been employed by the Confession of 
Faith, leading to this conclusion and to this conclusion 
alone, the Confession itself no sooner makes the state- 
ment now quoted, than it sees at once the difficulty in 
which it would thus come to be involved, and would of 
necessity involve it adherents; for it goes on in the 
immediately following section to say: “God did from 
all eternity decree to justify all the elect; and Christ did 
in the fulness of time die for their sins, and rise again 
for their justification : nevertheless they are not justified, 
until the Holy Spirit doth in due time actually apply 
Christ unto them”. These words contain all for which 
we contend: they uphold our whole contention. We 
are made partakers of Christ by the Holy Spirit: we 
receive the essentials of Christ, as brought to us by the 
Holy Spirit; a.e., we exercise faith and are made right- 
eous thereby ; that is, we are justified by faith; for it 
is through the exercise of faith that we receive the 
spirit-blood which constitutes the life of the new man- 
hood. What then? In the all-important question of 
our justification, we have proved incongruity in our 
creed—incongruity, not merely in regard to the facts 
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which go to constitute causality, but with its own con- 
clusions. It cannot be reconciled that Christ should 
fully pay the debt, whereby all claims against sinners 
were abundantly met, and consequently achieved their 
justification ; and yet that justification should be sus- 
pended. It is making the divine claim to consist of a 
matter of abstract money-payment, apart from any 
transaction with the sinner: it is forgetting that the 
money-payment demanded by God must come directly 
through man himself; and it les in this that a man 
“should sell all that he has” (give up all that is his 
own) to procure ‘“‘the pearl of great price,” which is 
the ‘ gift of God,” the purchase price of his redemp- 
tion. 

We have seen that a cause that is purely objective to 
the subject, in respect of which a change is effected, 
cannot be a cause at all, and we have seen that death, 
as such, cannot be the cause of life, because a cause must 
be something subsisting, whereas death is the removal of 
the something, of something which was at one time real, 
and is now by death rendered unreal, that is, as existing 
no more ; and the unreal cannot operate as cause. We 
might further venture for a proof of what we have 
said on the question of incongruity, into an arena of 
still profounder consideration, but of enormous moment, 
in regard to the views which we are obliged to entertain 
respecting the divine dealings with us, and indeed res- 
pecting the attitude which God bears to His world and 
to His creatures therein. Many are much disposed, for 
example, to hold that there can be no Succession of 
thought in God, that there is to Him therefore no past, 
and present, and future, that duration is to Him with- 
out the element of time, and must be regarded in His 
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eyes as “one eternal now”.’ ‘This, we are persuaded, 
is an entirely mistaken notion—first, because the facts 
of creation belie it; second, because the statements 
of Scripture do not support it; and third, because it is 
inconsistent with all that we know or can conceive re- 
specting the operations of mind. We have therefore no 
proper alternative but to think of God according to the 
analogy of our own rational and moral nature, which, 
by the way, we are told, has been formed.in the image 
or likeness of that of God. Unless we come to this 
finding, it is a priori obvious to us, that any attempts 
to examine into the schemes of God with respect to our 
world or ourselves, is, and must needs be, mystery; in 
fact, that our relation to God, in its most essential 
character, has no validity—that we can have no concep- 
tion of His operations, and no sympathy with His mind, 


1“ T)ivine thought is thought fully developed, which by its essence 
is anterior to all development. Finite thought implies effort, in- 
finite thought excludes it. Finite thought is displayed under the 
form of time, infinite thought subsists and is maintained under the 
form of eternity. It knows none of the conditions of an imperfect 
intelligence, nothing of limit or time or space or succession, conse- 
quently nothing of memory or reasoning or induction, or any of those 
human intermediaries between an infinite truth and a finite thought: 
nothing of those laborious operations which are the torment and con- 
fusion of our reason. It is but the pure essence of thought, adequate 
to being, intuition having consciousness of itself, thought taking hold 
of being, and taking hold of itself.” (Saisset on Modern Pantheism, 
Vol. IL, p. 52.) Such is the style of reasoning with which we are 
generally furnished, and with which we too often rest contented. Is 
there, can there be such a phenomenon as an “infinite thought” 4 
And why mingle the laboriousness of thought with the characteristics 
of thought? And what kind of form is “the form of eternity”? If 
Divine thought knows nothing of limit, time, space, or succession, 
how came the things of creation forth? 
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as being of a character wholly foreign to ours. Such 
notions misrepresent God, and they forestall the impos- 
sibility of our reaching God, or of feeling our true rela- 
tion to God. It is such notions that have gone to 
confound the fore-knowledge and fore-ordination of God, 
and which has thereby introduced all the difficulty 
wherewith we are surrounded in speaking of the decrees 
of God. It is such notions that have gone to perplex 
the question of human freedom in respect of divine 
operation and the fulfilment of the divine will. It 
must be of enormous moment, then, to understand upon 
principles that cannot be gainsaid, what are, and must 
be, the characteristics of the divine mind, as in consis- 
tency with all that is proclaimed to us of God, and 
with all that can be gathered of God from His Word 
and from His Works. 

As to the facts of creation, we know that there was a 
time (and we must call it time) when these facts began 
to be—a time when they were not as they now exist— 
a time when one arose in subservience to another, and 
out of the proper causality, as pre-existing the pheno- 
menal facts, in as far as it produced the facts: does it 
not necessarily follow that if God, as Creator, prescribed 
and in Himself constituted the causality of will in each 
separate case, in due subserviency to facts formally pre- 
ordained, that there was of necessity before Him a process 
of what is properly called tume? Whatis Time but the 
interval of duration betwixt one event and another? 
Time is transition. Time always marks eventuality,: 
time is measured by eventuality. Are we to say, there 
is no eventuality with God? This is a pantheistic 
notion, full of incongruities; and goes to destroy the 
personality of God. LEventuality exists in the mere 
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variety of thought. If there be one thought in God as 
distinguished from another, this distinction of thought 
marks time. It is analogous to the question of Space. 
Were there not space as applicable to God, there could 
be no space as applicable to creation. Space is the 
measurement of extension: space consists in such 
measurement: it may begin with an atom; but there 
is no limit to its expansion. Were there not time and 
space as applicable to God, it is obvious that there could 
be no time and space introduced, that is, creation could 
not be introduced. Time and space are limitations 
essential to creation; but how could these exist at all, 
if they were not originally and intrinsically in God ? 
Without the presentations of time and space in God, 
one would make God to be an imperfect Being ; for we 
should render Him incapable of creating the things that 
are. Time and space must needs be regarded as 
characteristics pertainmg to eternity and infinity. 
They are measurements mapped out therein. We shall 
have more to say on this subject in a little; but we 
satisfy ourselves here in finding that, as eventuality of 
necessity belongs to God, in the very processes of mind, 
as they are outwardly reflected, or found to exist in the 
works of creation, so time is of necessity a characteristic 
pertaining to the mind of God. And the Scriptures 
abundantly confirm this view. They not only speak of 
“the form of God,” as indicating that the limitations of 
space belong to Him—limitations, by the way, that 
may be indefinitely extended, so as to cover the utter- 
most possible expanse, that is, expanse without limit ; 
but they speak of the purposes, designs, or ‘‘ decrees of 
God”. If there are decrees of God, respecting one 
thing, and another thing, and another, then there 
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are thoughts of God, as distinguished from one another; 
and therefore there is time in God as the very necessity 
of His nature: time, however, that may be expanded 
from the smallest adminicle termed a twinkling, to the 
largest possible interval betwixt one eventuality and 
another—an interval that may be indefinitely expanded. 
What follows? If there is a succession of determinations 
in God, in symmetrical subordination, that is, a series 
of thoughts inwardly conceived, and of resolves sepa- 
rately formed, in order to their being outwardly 
realized, what alternative have we, but to apply to the 
highest Reason the experiences which we realize in 
ourselves? ‘There is no other logical conclusion open to 
us: there is no other legitimate inference which we can 
draw. It is, moreover, quite out of the question, that 
contrary to all analogy and all reason, we should prescribe 
to God a category, whereby we place ourselves out of all 
sympathy with Him, and out of all possibility of under- 
standing Him, or even of recognising the true and 
proper relation which belongs to us, as the offspring of 
God. The Scriptures reveal the mind of God to us, 
that we may acquire it, that we may follow after and 
imitate the same: “Be ye followers of God as dear 
children,” and so be fitted to tabernacle with God. But 
how could this be if there were no succession, that is, no 
eventuality with God? If, therefore, we forestall our 
views of God, by laymg down maxims as applicable to 
God, which he wholly out of the range of human vision 
or apprehension, we do but constitute what is nothing 
less than a reductio ad absurdum, by reasoning there- 
from. 

Yet let me not be misunderstood. God hath revealed 
the future to us in the character of Dispensations ; and 
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each dispensation may hang upon the other, even as 
one system of planets may be supposed to hang upon 
another; and as the parts of each system which go to 
make up the whole are intimately known to Him, even 
as the whole is known, so in the matter of eventuality 
which has to do with time, the intermediate arrange- 
ments which apply to the cycles of time must needs 
also be known to God, while yet in the immediate 
details of daily life, man is left to fulfil in freedom the 
desires of his heart. An “eternal now” may be taken, 
therefore, to mean a knowledge of the issues of each 
dispensation, while yet the succession of events which 
lead to these issues, are fairly before him. Absolute 
duration without movement would in a sense be an 
eternal now, but it would be eternal stillness: it would 
be duration without transition, duration without event- 
uality, duration without time—a duration without 
change—a duration without the consciousness of one 
thing as distinguished from the consciousness of another 
thing—a dead, unshifting duration of everlasting same- 
ness ; 1t would be everlasting sleep. ‘This is the very 
opposite of the characteristic of God. There is in God 
not only a comprehension of the transitions that shall 
be within any limited sphere of arrangements, and, 
therefore, a comprehension of the general times em- — 
braced within these arrangements, but in the formation 
of the arrangements there is obvious transition from one 
step to another, in that He is said to have made the 
world in six days—days, during which one thing had to 
be laid for the basis of another; and all followed in 
subordinate dependence and preparation till man, the 
last of all His works, was brought upon the stage. 
It is only passing strange, therefore, that so many 
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are found pandering to the notion that there is no 
transition, and therefore no time, with God, a notion 
that runs counter to all that has been revealed, or 
can be known of God. It is said that in these cir- 
cumstances we adopt an anthropological view of God. 
We do. What other view can we adopt? We are 
shut up to this view by every fair consideration which 
it is properly possible for us to entertain. This view 
touches not the question of what may be called ‘the 
form of God,” of which precisely we can say nothing, 
and pretend nothing. That God must have form, if He 
has personality, is not to be disputed (and as to this we 
shall have occasion to say a few words); but what the 
precise form of God is, must be to us an idle question : 
what we know is, that the great foundations of all 
knowledge must be in God, and that out of these 
primary and eternal foundations, it is His province to 
devise new forms, that is, to manipulate new conceptions 
ad wmfinitum out of these, that is, to constitute fresh 
conditions of things, and to conjoin these as fresh 
causalities, under the best arrangements for the fulfil- 
ment of a purpose; and the processes of God’s working 
‘Nt properly called time. 

We must not then confound, as is too frequently 
done, what stands essentially separate in God, vwiz., 
intelligence and will; for this has led to the wildest 
bewilderment and perplexity in discussing the decrees 
of God. It would seem sometimes as if the Intelligence 
of God were made altogether subordinate to the Will of 
God, in the Confession of Faith ; for therein all is rele- 
gated simply and exclusively to will. ‘God (it is 
said) did from all eternity, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of His own Will, freely and unchangeably 
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ordain whatsoever comes to pass”; and all that is said 
respecting divine knowledge, as connected with will, is 
as follows: ‘“‘ Although God knows whatever may or can 
come to pass upon all supposed conditions; yet hath He 
not decreed anything because He foresaw it as future,’ 
or as that which would come to pass upon such condi- 
tions” (c. 3.,§ 2). There is an utter ignoring, here, of 
the process whereby rational mind comes to the exercise 
of will. This is all-important; and the want of this 
consideration only confounds the whole subject of 
decrees more and more. We are here constrained 
simply to say: first, that there is no such thing, and 
there can properly be no such thing, as will, without 
knowledge; and second, that every exercise of will, 
without exception, arises from, and is dependent upon, 
knowledge. ‘True it is, that so far as God is concerned, 
not a single object of creation could have come into. 
being, but as ordered by the will of God, and precisely 
as it was ordered; but then the exercise of this very - 
will behoved to be inevitably the outcome of the know- 
ledge under which the will was formed. No rational 
mind ever determined, but under a knowledge of the 


* How could aught be under any circumstances foreseen as future, 
apart from any causality to make it future; that is, how could any- 
thing arise as future if a causality were not constructed, out of which 
the phenomenon could come? And if such a causality were con- 
structed, must not God have foreseen the circumstances and the pro- 
priety or necessity of such construction, and was not this motive 
enough for the fore-ordination? It cannot therefore be, that any case 
of fore-ordination could take place, but in dependence on an intelli- 
gence (7.¢., a fore-knowledge) of the circumstances under which the 
fore-ordination was made, as a resolve wise and good and righteous, 
under a perfect knowledge of the propriety and necessity of said 
resolve. 
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circumstantials under which the determination arose: 
apart from this, determination would be blind impulse ; 
and we may not predicate this of God. We must needs, 
then, relegate fore-knowledge and fore-ordination into 
separate and distinct categories in the divine mind, 
otherwise we forestall the very difficulty we seek to 
unravel; and not only must we so separate them, but 
we must place knowledge as first, on rerum naturd, pre- 
liminary to will. It will not suffice to speak of God 
“knowing what can come to pass under all supposed 
conditions”; there is a knowledge of God apart from 
this, and preliminary to this. God must know the 
possibility of the conditions, before the conditions them- 
selves are determined. It is from this knowledge of 
possibilities, and from the knowledge that certain possi- 
bilities are wise, judicious, and righteous, that the will 
comes to determine that they shall become certainties. 
It is one thing to know aught as a possibility, having 
as yet no reality, either in the determination of the will, 
or in the prospect of the future as a thing ordained ; 
and another thing to behold it as a certainty in the 
forthcoming arrangements which have actually been 
decreed and resolved on. The fore-knowledge which 
the Confession points to, arises from fore-ordination ; 
whereas the fore-ordination itself arises from a different 
fore-knowledge, vz., a fore-knowledge of possibilities. 
And hereby may be cleared up a difficult avenue 
of thought on this great subject, by saying that in 
every rational mind, and consequently in God, as the 
highest reason, a fore-knowledge of possibilities gives 
rise to fore-ordination, when the possibilities are right- 
eous and good; but that a fore-knowledge of certainties 
takes its rose from their fore-ordination. The Confession 
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fails to clear up the terrible incongruity it involves—by 
ignoring the former, and by classing all fore-knowledge 
as subordinate to fore-ordination. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that much confusion has arisen, as betwixt what 
has been distinguished as Calvinistic and as Arminian 
thought, when neither the one nor the other properly 
expressed the true ideal. There must be knowledge in 
order to the formation of an intelligent will, and there 
is of course knowledge respecting a thing when once it is 
willed; but the two kinds of knowledge are quite distinct 
and separate. The knowledge that gives rise to will is 
what is spoken of in Scripture when Peter tells us that 
“election is according to fore-knowledge”; and also 
when Paul tells us, “‘ Whom God did fore-know, He also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His 
Son”; but we have been utterly blinded to this view, 
by regarding all the fore-knowledge of God as of neces- 
sity confined tu things ordained, that is, by regarding 
all the fore-knowledge of God as confined to the certain- 
tres of the future, and utterly ignoring that fundamen- 
tal knowledge out of which all decree or determination 
comes. 

Let it then be understood that there is an intel- 
ligence which opens up the path to the exercise of 
will, as well as an intelligence which sees, or looks upon, 
the things that are willed. The former supplies the 
motives from which will proceeds: the latter is an under- 
standing of what will has already determined, and may 
form the basis of further decrees. Each process has its 
own causality ; and the one is not to be confounded with 
the other. 

This principle being once admitted, we obtain a key to 
the whole process and range of divine fore-ordination ; 
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while, at the same time, we see what mischief has been 
inflicted on the Church, by narrowing the divine fore- 
knowledge in the way which has been stated. In every 
case, then, in which the will of God has been pro- 
nounced, that is, in which the decrees of God have been 
framed, there must needs have been first of all a know- 
ledge of the circumstances, as holy, righteous, and good, 
and therefore as motives for the exercise of will. In 
this way, we are not only able to pronounce on what 
may be termed the very springs of mental action, out 
of which the divine decree was pronounced; but we 
are able (and this too is all-important) to allocate each 
decree to its own proper place in the arrangements of 
divine determination; that is, we can connect it with 
its own proper motives. 

Let us, for example, lay hold of the divine decree which 
resolved on the sending of the Lord Jesus Christ to be 
the Saviour of men. What could prompt God to do this ? 
What, but a knowledge that man would need His inter- 
position? What, therefore, but a pre-vision of the fall 
of man? This pre-vision constituted motive enough for 
God to see that His decrees in the creation of the world 
and of man should not be abortive, but should ultimately 
prove worthy of His wisdom and glory. Moreover, we 
have it intimated to us with sufficient clearness that to re- 
pair the ruin of the fall, Christ was sent into the world. 
We see, then, at once the place which this decree ought 
to occupy mentally, in the fore-arrangements of God. 
What more natural procedure—a procedure in every 
way consistent with Scripture-statement—than for God, 
on seeing the first Adam giving way to disobedience, to 
provide a second Adam as “the foundation” of life 
eternal, who should stand firm under all possible trials, 
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in the maintenance of the divine law, ordained for the 
guidance of man. _ 

But it may fairly be asked, how should there be any 
Fall, and how should God have a fore-knowledge of the 
fall? It may be said that the fall, as an event in the 
future, must be either a contingency or a certainty (7.e., 
an event of necessity) : if a contingency, how could it be 
known as a certainty; and if a necessity, how can we 
escape making God the author of sin? If it stood in 
the future, simply as a possibility, it may be asked: 
Why should God provide against it, as a certainty ? 
Would not His perfect wisdom be called in question for 
making an elaborate provision for what might never 
happen? Why should the Creator be working in un- 
certainty? We reply that the Creator does not work 
in uncertainty—that the fall of man must have been 
foreseen as a fact. How then, it will be asked, can we 
escape the conclusion that there must have been some- 
thing defective in the work of God, in failing to fulfil 
its great end? We are persuaded there was nothing at 
all defective in the mechanism of man, when placed in 
Hiden by God; we are persuaded that the wisdom of 
God, and the power of God, did all which it was possible 
to do, in the circumstances, to make man perfect; it 
being understood that God, in prescribing laws to His 
creature, must permit these to operate as the laws of 
human nature, without any interposition on God’s part 
to aid them, «.e., to bolster them up specifically as laws. 
We suspect it must- come out, that, while man was 
made in the best possible frame and constitution, which 
a perfect Creator could adopt, in connection with the 
peculiar composition and characteristics of his nature, 
as the creature of a two-fold law (the law of his bodily 
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frame, with its necessary impulses in common with what 
belongs to the animal economy generally ; and the law 
of a high morality, as the controlling and regulative 
power, supported, in its restraining influences, by the 
authoritative dicta of God Himself), it was essential for 
him to be preliminarily tried as to its strength and 
power for the fulfilling of the divine behests; and it 
was known that, under the severity of this trial, man 
would yield obedience to the lower law rather than to 
the higher. It is perfectly easy to conceive that, in the 
circumstances, there was no alternative for God, but to 
create man as he was actually created—that man, so 
created, had to be developed into a condition of im- 
mortality—that in order to this development, man had 
of necessity to deny himself to the lower nature, in 
order that he’ might become altogether a creature of the 
higher nature—that in order to this, a discipline must 
needs be introduced, a discipline which demanded that 
the lower nature must give way to the higher—that it 
behoved that a very clear and practical exemplification 
of this should be manifested under a special trial, 
whereby the devil was permitted to do his utmost— 
that it was foreseen that the devil, by cunning and false- 
hood, would succeed in betraying man into sin—that it 
was essential to undo the work of the devil—that this 
could be done in one way only, wz., by providing and 
ordaining a Saviour Who should be able to meet the 
devil on his own terms, One Who should counteract 
the evil done by the devil, and Who should apply the 
restoratives of His provision for the recovery of man, 
that is, for the recovery of those who should form the 
elect of God to be given to Christ for this end. 

We can see, then, that while there was no way of crea- 
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ting man better than he was created, there was no alterna- 
tive but to permit the fallofman. It would come to this, 
therefore, that the fall must be allowed to take place, or 
God must cease from creating man; and if God ceased 
from creating man, the argument must be, why should 
God create at all? Surely it will be admitted, that if, 
in the divine economy, God saw (or foresaw) how He 
could meet and counteract the evils introduced by the 
fall, it was infinitely more to His honour and glory to 
permit the fall, and to accomplish through the fall the 
grand purposes in which creation must result, than to 
stop short, under the self-confession which thus would 
have been proclaimed, that immortality in the case of 
man could not be achieved at all. 

Having then got over the question of the fall, on 
principles which ought to satisfy all the demands of 
human reason ; and having satisfied ourselves as to the 
divine provision for a foundation for the salvation of 
man, we are at liberty to take up the question of 
Predestination with respect to man himself. And here 
we meet with incongruities, as the problem is presented 
to us, and we are able to get over two great difficulties : 
one as to the place which the predestination of man 
ought to occupy amid the decrees of God ; and the other 
as to the charge of caprice on the part of God, as thinking 
it needful to institute any predestination at all; as if 
God were not an impartial Being, if He elected some to 
everlasting life, and reprobated some to everlasting 
death. 

As to the former of these difficulties, we have seen 
that without respect of persons, and before any ordi- 
nation had been determined on with respect to indi- 
vidual man, a foundation had first to be laid; and that 
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on the fore-knowledge of the fall, the fore-ordination of 
Jesus Christ, as fairly and fully meeting that evil, had 
been arranged and fixed. This gives Christ that true 
place in the economy of God, as “the foundation” on 
which the superstructure of human salvation had to be 
laid; and in thus laying such a foundation, it takes 
away the hundred and one perplexities into which the 
Church has been thrown in solving the problem—“ for 
whom did Christ die?” while it naturally coincides with 
Scripture-statement as to the fact, that the elect among 
men “are given to Christ” to be redeemed from sin and 
from wrath. How could they be “given to Christ” if 
there were no Christ already fore-ordained? They are 
said to be “‘ chosen in Christ”; but how could this be, 
if there were not already provided a Christ in Whom 
they might be planted? But what is the arrangement 
which the Confession seems to espouse? It says, ‘‘ As 
God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath He, 
by the eternal and most free purpose of His will, fore- 
ordained all the means thereunto” ; that is, the purpose 
of election, as regards man, having been fixed, He then 
framed the means whereby it was to be accomplished, in 
which case the fore-ordination of Christ is postponed to 
meet the fore-ordination of man. The incongruity 
which exists here is, in regarding Christ as “the means 
to fulfil an end,’ instead of regarding Christ as the 
ground on which alone the end can be accomplished. 
The means whereby the end is to be accomplished is the 
ealling of God; but the calling of God cannot be intro- 
duced until there is, in the first place, a foundation 
Jaid ; and, in the second place, until objects, to choose 
amongst, are found, on whom to operate; these are the 
means ordained for accomplishing the predestination of 
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God. It is obvious, then, that the predestination of 
man is subsequent to, and dependent on, the pre- 
destination of Christ. This is an all-important con- 
sideration. 

As to the latter of the difficulties mentioned, wz., 
why an absolutely impartial Being should make any 
selection at all beforehand as to their final state, and 
dispose of them accordingly, this too has been regarded 
as a question that must needs lie wholly beyond our 
analysis ; and no wonder, when we consider the condi- 
tions by which said predestination is fettered ; for it is 
simply relegated to the Supreme will, as an initiatory 
determination, without regard to the motives which 
must needs operate in God, in the framing of His will. 
We do not see, however, why this question of the 
predestination of man should not be brought completely 
within the category of human reason to understand it 
and expound it, while we have the Scriptures in our 
hands. We have spoken of the means adopted whereby 
men are given to Christ; and as the very foundation of 
carrying these means into effect, we find that first and 
foremost there must be an arrestment of man in sin 
before there can be a pursuit by man after righteous- 
ness—that there must be a conviction of sin and of the 
danger attending a persistency in sin, before there can 
be the hatred and forsaking of sin, with a turning 
to God. Let us keep in view this, as an indispensable 
process in the human mind, as regards the recovery of 
man from a state of sin and of misery to a state of 
salvation ; and what do we find? We find, in the first 
place, what we would anticipate, viz., absolute impar- 
tiality on the part of God; for His very first call is 
entirely general, without respect of persons, and without 
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the element of election or of reprobation, in that “‘ He 
calleth on all men everywhere to repent”. This fact 
has not been sufficiently noted; for, had it been so, it 
would have gone far to justify the ways of God to man. 
It is in virtue of this general call that some men are 
brought to repentance; that is, that they are arrested 
in sin, as being convinced of its heinousness and danger. 
But repentance does not constitute the recovery of man, 
and does not constitute the salvation of man. What 
then? God, having from the beginning instituted a 
principle of election, as that on which alone salvation 
could possibly rest—election on essential data, that is, 
on the sole principle on which it must be righteously 
carried out, selects or elects such as are arrested, that 
they may become believers in Jesus Christ. All is the 
work of God: God first says to one and to all to whom 
He comes, ‘Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, 
why will ye die?” Some, alarmed by the threat of 
death, cry out, ‘What must I do to be saved?” ze., 
“How am I to escape this threatened death?” As the 
fact of an arrestment in a career of sin will not suffice for 
salvation, God therefore answers, ‘‘ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved”. Such then as 
are brought thus to conviction of sin and sorrow for sin 
are specially elected to apply to Jesus Christ for the 
grace that bringeth salvation. It is obvious, then, that 
the general call on the part of an all-gracious God, 
must needs prepare the way for the special or particular 
call, If there were none arrested in sin by the general 
call, why of course there could be none on whom the par- 
ticular call could alight ; for “the natural man. (z.e., the 
man who has not been arrested in his sin) receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God, neither can he know 
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them, because they are spiritually discerned”; and 
there can be no spiritual discernment where the mind 
is directed exclusively by carnal and worldly impulses ? 
These impulses having been once disturbed and broken, 
scope is afforded for seeing what it is that endangers the 
soul, and what it is that saves the soul, when the 
righteousness of Christ is offered. It is through this 
general call, then, that the particular or electing or 
effectual call comes; in plain terms, it is through the 
interruption of the sinful life, under what is called 
“godly sorrow,” that God chooses men to become 
righteous, in order that they may have godly joy, while, 
of course, it is incumbent on God to reject or reprobate 
those who have refused at His call to give up their 
sin. 

Such are the principles upon which we hold that the 
election of God rests—principles so consistent in reason, 
and so harmonious with Scripture, as to appear to us 
incontrovertible and solid; nor can we see how they 
can be spoken against. It is said that such principles 
lead to the doctrine of merit in the creature, as having 
or holding an ability to work out his own salvation. The 
very reverse of this is the case. In every possible step 
that man makes, it can be pointed out that God has been 
before him, and been with him; and that he has been 
the subject of the grace of God. If the Calvinistic 
theology cannot have its side-issues carried out, neither 
can the Arminian theology have all its conclusions 
supported. We do not believe in any natural grace of 
congruity, by which a man may, as it were, meet God 
half-way. It is God alone that comes first to break 
down the law of sin, and it is God alone that comes to 
bestow the law of righteousness. Man, if he were left 
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to himself, would of necessity, as a fallen creature, 
forfeit eternal life, as being without the Spirit; and as 
being under the carnal heart, which is enmity against 
God; but God interposes in a fallen world, and His 
arrows lodge in the hearts of some, while they rebound 
from those of others; and wherever the arrow really 
enters, there sin is wounded; and then He makes the 
special call inviting to come and receive the Gospel of 
salvation; and the things of Christ are freely given, 
and ‘given with the most powerful motives on men to 
receive them, so that it may well be said that ‘‘ God is 
the Author and Finisher of our faith”. In all this 
election too, it ought to be observed, that there is 
already provided a glorious and sure foundation on which 
to rest. In this way, then, we get rid of the incon- 
eruities wherewith we are surrounded by the ordinary 
and more popular views: we bring the great difficulties of 
Scripture within the range of scientific truths; and we 
set forth all, as comporting with the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, as revealed in Scripture.* 

There is again the great doctrine of Atonement, in 
regard to which so many incongruities are found, and in 
regard to which so many in the Church of God are ill at 
ease. Some of these have of necessity been pointed to, 
in the remarks already made respecting justification. 
Tt is acknowledged on all hands that enormous difficul- 
ties adhere to this absorbing question, on the ordinary 
supposition of substitution; and that substitution can 
never be harmonized with scientific theology. So much 
is this the case, that it is believed that the dogma of sub- 
stitution could not have maintained its place, but for the 
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alternative of dismissing the idea, and consequently the 
reality, of atonement from the creed of the Church. It 
has been found that this alternative could not be 
consistently adopted, with a frank submission to the 
teaching of Holy Scripture. The Churches have felt 
that the doctrine of atonement must on Scripture prin- 
ciples be rigidly adhered to, and that its duty is to wait 
for such light as may be thrown upon it in the course 
of time, without compromising any other well-sustaimed 
truth, as revealed by the Scriptures, and accepted as 
conformable to enlightened reason. If we are to have 
a scientific theology, as applicable to atonement, then 
its principles must square with the principles of causa- 
lity. We have seen that on these principles, a purely 
objective fact can never be made to account for a purely 
subjective phenomenon—that there must be the appli- 
cation of the objective fact to the object on which the 
change is effected, before there can by possibility be a 
causal operation; that is, there must have been con- 
stituted what in philosophy has been called ‘ the causal 
nexus,” in order to the production of the reconciliation 
which atonement is properly said to effect, and in point 
of fact does effect. 

Here, however, it 1s, that our creeds are inconsistent 
with themselves. On the one hand, they will have 
Christ to be the substitute, Who has entirely satis- 
fied God for the elect, that is, Who has as a proxy 
done in their behalf, what the law expressly requires 
of themselves: on the other hand, they hold that 
the substitution does not hold good till there has 
been the exercise of faith in Jesus Christ—that faith 
through which the things of Christ are applied to them. 

The deeper problem, however, must be first solved— 
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How or in what way was it possible for Christ to make 
any atonement whatever ? We must have very clear and 
consistent views as to what constitutes atonement; and 
then we must see that Jesus Christ was in the very 
situation which made it possible for Him to render 
atonement. That which demanded atonement was sin 
—sin as the thing offensive to God—sin as the thing 
which had to be taken away, and which it was, and is, 
impossible for God to embrace. The foundation of 
atonement, then, lay in the taking away of sin from the 
person. But the mere taking away of sin would leave 
the soul in a negative state; in order, therefore, to the 
completion of atonement, there must be a replenishment 
of the soul with righteousness. This latter constitutes 
man to be positively what God demands, in order that 
he may be qualified for heaven. If such be a sound 
definition of atonement, viz., the abolishment of sin from 
the soul, and the inbringing of righteousness into the 
soul, the question then comes to be—How could Christ 
Jesus make any atonement unto God ? 

The difficulty is apparent. How could He take 
away sin, if absolutely He had no sin? This point 
has formed a crux in the Church; and it is thought 
to be got over by saying that sin was imputed to 
Christ, while yet He had no sin. This assuredly 
is not satisfactory. How, in the name of righteous- 
ness, could sin be ascribed to Christ, while there 
was literally and truly no ground for ascribing it? 
Can there in truth be imputation, where there is no 
impartation? This complexion of the case has staggered 
not a few ; while, moreover, the farther difficulty arises ; 
—Were there no sin attachable to the person of Christ, 


there was no sin to be removed; and if there was no 
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sin removed, how could atonement be made? In what 
way could the battering and bruising of the sinless One 
take away sin? No satisfactory answer can be given to 
this question: how, then, are we, consistently and 
honourably for ourselves and for our God, to get out of 
the difficulty? The Scriptures say that Christ was 
‘without sin”: yes! and the Scriptures say He was 
“made sin”. Can these two statements be perfectly 
reconciled? It is believed they can: not indeed in the 
sense that we can affirm and deny simultaneously of the 
self-same thing. That cannot be. In what sense, then, 
was Christ “made sin”? We answer in the words of 
Paul :—that He was sent in the same human flesh with 
ourselves—in that flesh which Paul tells us, is the 
foundation of human sin. This fact alone explains to 
us the necessity of the incarnation; and assuredly the 
incarnation had its share in constituting the personality 
of Jesus. The other question must, in like manner, be an- 
swered. In what sense was Christ “ without sin” ?. We 
answer in the words of John :—that “on Hun is no sin”. 
What then? Christ Jesus bore about with Him our 
body of sin, that body which had ‘enmity in His flesh,” 
(Eph. i. 15) ; and He bore in His soul through this fact, 
the assaults of sin, so that He was ‘‘tempted im all 
points like as we are”; but still inwardly He was 
“without sin”. The human soul, which in our case is 
contaminated by the lusts of the flesh, was in His case 
undefiled, in as far as He was replenished by a resisting 
or antagonistic Power, whereby He was inwardly kept 
dbsolurtaby pure and holy. 

By this consideration, we obtain a full and satisfactory 
explanation of the seemingly contradictory terms applied 
to Christ. The Apostle tells us that “with the flesh we 
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serve the law of sin,” and “they that are in the flesh can- 
not please God,” in which case, however, the flesh has do- 
minion in owr souls, as receptive of, and obedient to, the 
carnal impulse. But Christ was distinguished from mere 
man in this respect, that while He had the burden of the 
body of our flesh, and the assaults which emanate from 
the body of the flesh, He was not submissive thereto, 
but repelled them all; and not only this, but He made 
it a point in His career to sacrifice these, till there was 
none of them; and finally He offered up the whole body 
to that death, which dissipated all assaults of sin what- 
ever, or the possibility of any assaults mm the future. 
Truly, then, Christ “put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself,” and stood spotless before God; and this He 
could do, and did, through the power of the Eternal 
Spirit, with which He was endowed. 

Here was a valid and substantial atonement ; hereby 
was the removal of the offence which characterized hu- 
manity ; and this, in the person of the Lord Jesus ; here 
was the reversal of the very evil which was introduced by 
the fall; hereby was full and entire satisfaction made to 
the divine law, which had been outraged in the person of 
ordinary man ; here, then, was a representation of that 
atonement whereby sin in its very foundations was re- 
moved from the person ; and righteousness, in its intrinsic 
purity, became the characteristic of the soul. Thus was 
the perfected manhood introduced by Christ, which con- 
stitutes the foundation and the pattern of that new man, 
which in our case, alone qualifies for Heaven, at the same 
time, that it gives the title to Heaven—rendering the 
grand doctrine of imputation in all respects founded on 
the strict and sober reality of impartation. 

We are now in circumstances to maintain and defend 
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the great doctrines of the Reformation, on principles 
better than the abettors of the Reformation contended _ 
for, or were able in their circumstances so to do. That 
there should be a modification of their views, as handed 
down to us, is absolutely inevitable; but the modifica- 
tion does not touch the fact of the doctrines, as in- 
contestible Scripture-truths—truths confirmed by the 
application of a scientific process, in virtue of which, 
cause and effect are manifested in the same alembic ; 
and in virtue of which, the incongruities which apply 
to Reformation-principles in their present creed-com- 
plexion are removed. With these modifications, the 
advocates of the Reformation ought not only to be 
confirmed and strengthened in the fundamental maxim, 
that the Bible is the profoundly divine revealer of 
Heavenly truth, but the sceptic ought himself to be 
satisfied that he has no secure footing as an antagonist 
of Scripture. 

Our position is this: First of all, we rely on it 
that we have substantial evidence that the Scriptures 
must be from God; and this we have under the ew- 
ternal testimonies which are born in their favour, as a 
revelation from God; and thus we are brought to the 
study of them with the preliminary assurance that the 
doctrines contained in them must be true; and as true, 
that they must be capable of bearing any righteous 
examination of their claims to acceptance. The Serip- 
tures have injustice done to them by two parties: by 
believers, and by unbelievers; by believers, when the 
Scriptures are made to conform their teaching to pre- 
conceived views, which are not themselves well-founded; 
and by unbelievers, when the Scriptures are repudiated 
as inconsistent with certain rationalistic sentiments 
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which are made the standard of their admeasurement. 
What we desiderate for the Scriptures is “no fear, no 
favour”: no fear, if they be God’s word, because He is 
able to defend that which He has Himself spoken; and 
no favour for the self-same reason. False props are 
simply mischievous. 

Assuredly, in these circumstances, a solemn question 
arises for the Churches, that each should search into 
its foundations, to see whether the body of Christ, as 
branched off in each case, is in perfect harmony with 
that sketched in the person of Christ, as the standard 
of beauty. We are told that Christ “broke down 
the middle wall of partition, having abolished the 
enmity in His flesh, as the law of its commandments, 
by its decrees: that He might create the two that 
were in Himself into one new man; so making peace ; 
and might reconcile them both in one body to God, 
by means of the cross, having slain the enmity there- 
by” (Eph. ii. 14-16). Has not the same process to 
be gone through by the body of Christ now upon the 
earth? The Church Catholic, as the body of Christ, has 
received the fulness of the Spirit; and it becometh her 
to yield to the teachings of the Spirit, at whatever cost 
to herself. In so doing, she must make many sacrifices. 
She must sacrifice the dogmas which have unwarrantably 
characterized her, so soon as these have been found not 
to be in perfect accordance with the divine word; 
and she must sacrifice earthly privileges, which have 
heretofore sustained and supported her, so soon as these 
are found to bea clog to her spiritual growth: and she 
must stand aloof from the contamination of the world, 
so soon as she finds her progress impeded thereby. 
These are “the after-sufferings,” which apply to the 
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body of Christ (Col. i. 24) as now enduring the cross in 
the world. We mistake when our minds are occupied 
as to the formation of alliances betwixt Presbytery and 
Episcopacy. These are comparatively superficial dis- 
tinctions ; and were such an alliance effected to-morrow, 
there would still be the deeper momenta, touching the 
fundamentals of the Church. What is wanted 1s, first 
of all, to see as to purity and fulness of doctrine; and, 
therefore, whether we may not advantageously give up 
something, and at the same time advantageously acquire 
something; whether, therefore, some glaring inconsis- 
tencies might not be judiciously expunged from our 
creed-system, by having it re-arranged; and whether, 
therefore, an enlarged agreement of the Churches might 
not be effected on the great Reformation principle of 
making the Scriptures the exclusive rule of faith and 
manners. | 

But probably before a consummation of this sort can 
be effected, or before it can be even attempted with any 
hope of success, we must probe even more deeply into 
the arcana on which the Scriptures themselves do rest. 
The Scriptures rest on this, that “there is one God and 
Father of all, of Whom are all things; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by Whom are all things, and we by Him” 
This foundation, it seems, is not enough for some 
scientists of the present day. It is even desiderated 
whether there be a personal God at all, and we are 
called to the proof whether a universal Pantheism does 
not lie at the foundations of a worldly economy; and 
whether a natura natwrans does not sufficiently account 
for a natura naturata. We are thus put upon our 
metal to defend the very foundations of our belief in 
the person of God Himself, while our attention is drawn 
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to account for the forces of nature, as apart from the 
express intervention of God, as a Personality over the 
kingdom of nature. It is the province of science to 
inquire into the forces of nature; but whether science 
has yet reached satisfactory conclusions as to the ration- 
ale of these forces, may well be questioned; for 
scientists are still fighting over the subject. We may 
be permitted for the moment to take the side of those 
who hold a pantheistic view of the universe; and dis- 
regarding or rather overlooking the question (all- 
important, by the way) as to how the facts of creation 
originated, contemplate how the facts of creation have 
their play in the world. 

It is impossible, in a résumé of this sort, to go into 
this profound question; but there are certain great 
phenomena which assure us of the existence of a uni- 
versal medium, to which the name of Ether has been 
assigned —a medium much more refined than the 
minutest consistency of matter known—a medium 
which conveys the light of the sun, and at the same 
time the heat of the sun, in order that these may come 
in contact with our world—a medium, moreover, which 
accounts for the operation of gravitation, and which has 
been laid hold of, also, to account for the operations of 
magnetism and electricity—a medium, by means of 
which the pictures of objects are conveyed to our vision 
—a medium, therefore, which, unlike to matter so- 
called, seems illimitable in its capacity of simultaneous 
convection, as applicable to every condition of material 
objects. 

What is this universal medium called Ether, which 
seems not only to pervade all space but even to pene- 
trate all matter? It is a medium of which this can 
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be predicated, that, unlike to matter, which expresses 
the special conditions of some special quality, that is, 
quality conditioned by limitation, it possesses in itself the 
generic attribute of all special qualities, with the dynamic 
attribute, also, of inherent energy or potentiality. We 
say this, because it 1s demonstrable that this medium 
has the property of representing objects universally ; and 
in less vividness as the square of the distance increases. 
It not only operates in one, and the same locale, as 
terrestrial gravitation, and terrestrial magnetism, and 
terrestrial illumination, and terrestrial warmth; but it 
operates with inexhaustible potentiality in disseminating 
in ght a representation of objects all around, so that 
the reflection of them may be pictured upon the eye, or 
upon a thousand eyes, as the case may be, while at the 
same time, also, its dynamical energy is shown, in mani- 
festing the properties of any special magnet, or of any 
electrical current, or of any chemical affinity. What 
can we say of this all-pervading Ether? It is obvious 
that we must needs ascribe to it the wonderful property 
of doing a thousand things in one and the same place, 
at one and the same time. And what it does is this: 
It conveys the properties of matter dynamically, so that 
our various senses receiving, by means of the Ether the 
conditions of these, we become acquainted with them ; 
and that it conveys these with the utmost minuteness, 
we know, when we behold our face reflected in a mirror, 
or receive the reflection fixed on a photographic plate. 
What is an ordinary magnet but the peculiar polariza- 
tion of a steel bar, but this in Ether manifests the same 
dynamically, where there is an affinity (of iron filings, 
e.g.) with the metal. What is electricity but the 
current induced, say, in an iron wire, by the action 
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which is generated in a galvanic battery: this current 
can be made to convey not only special forms, but special 
qualities, as is proved in the case of the telephone. 
What, then, are scientific men forced to conclude ? 
Why this; that one and same medium is the servitor or 
bearer of all the forces which prevail in nature. We 
think this to be more than likely; and that the growth 
of plants, and every manifestation of energy in the 
world, has its foundation herein, and is accounted for 
hereby. That Ether has an affinity for all matter, in 
that it gives dynamical representation to all matter, is 
obvious enough. Is it an extraordinary leap to a con- 
clusion, then, if we suppose this ethereal medium to be 
the mother-element, out of which all matter is originally 
formed. What is matter, but some definite quality of 
substance under linutation: matter is limitation in 
respect of qualities; here is a medium whose attribute 
is non-limitation, having the prerogative of sympa- 
thizing with, and expressing, all the limitations of 
matter, as far as these are present. What then must we 
regard this universal Ether to be? We can regard it as 
nothing else than spirit essentially; and here we are 
able to obtain a definition of spirit, in that we are made 
to apprehend the wonderful attributes of this same 
medium, at least in connection with matter. Spirit, as 
applicable to the economy of the material world, is that 
universal substance which, having the attribute of 
inherent energy, and of generic quality, as the fountain 
of all special qualities, constitutes the medium in which 
all material things here do live, and move, and subsist— 
in which, moreover, the laws of nature do operate. 
The conclusion here would naturally be that we land 
ourselves at once in the sea of Pantheism. If this be 
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pantheism, we have no objections ; but we have another 
stage to make in our progress. 

It will be observed that, as regards the ethereal 
medium, we have as yet discovered spirit in its objective 
aspect only—an aspect, in which, throughout the whole 
range of the material economy, there is no manifestation 
of consciousness. That there is spirit under a subjective 
aspect cannot admit of a moment’s doubt, in the fact of 
our own personal consciousness. It is utterly impos- 
sible to run up the objective and subjective into a 
primitive oneness, where these distinctions are obliter- 
ated. They must be eternally distinct, and therefore be 
kept absolutely distinguished; and they must be equally 
all-pervading; the objective side as giving expression 
to all matter, the subjective side as the basis of expres- 
sing all mind; the objective side being the ground in 
which all matter functions, and subjective side in which 
all mind functions. We say that the source and foun- 
tain of mind lies in the subjective department of spirit ; 
and this comes, and can possibly come, into manifes- 
tation, only where scope is afforded for its display, that 
is, according to the organization, and in precise confor- 
mity to the organization, with which the creature 1s 
built up and endowed. What we say, then, of spirit on 
ats completeness, is, that one dynamical energy pervades 
the whole (subjective and objective); but that there are 
two distinctive qualitative characteristics, viz., one of 
the objective as the basis of all matter, and the other of 
the subjective as the basis of all mind; and that, while 
the former operates per se in connection with all matter, 


the latter operates only through the former, when, 
according to the kind of organization, scope or oppor- 


tunity is afforded for the manifestation of the subjective. 
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I cannot here go into the particulars which illus- 
trate what has now been said; but I am content, in 
the first place, to obtain assurance of the existence of a 
universal Spirit, all-pervading, in which all matter and 
all mind do function according to the laws of their 
being. Were we to stop short however here, we should 
have pure pantheism and nothing else; but we may 
not, we cannot stop here. What do we find? We 
find, as the universal characteristic of spirit, the wonder- 
ful prerogative of manifoldness in expressing conditions 
simultaneously. Its ability to express the formation of 
all defined conditions, is such, that it has always an 
openness, or if you choose, emptiness, indefinitely to 
express still more conditions, when presented. By con- 
ditions | mean express qualitative forms to which we 
give the name of individuality. What follows? Why, 
clearly this, that there is nothing in the world to hinder 
the supposition, in the first place, that, under this one 
primitive substance, there may be therein a primordial 
Fountain of all conditions; while the very fact that 
we find therein the conditions of subsisting nature, 
compels us to believe that this must be the case, in 
order to obtain a Cause for them. 

One thing is obvious to us, that conditions cannot 
come into being, but as the offspring of conditions 
previously existing. Were there nothing in beinghood 
primordially, but universal substance without any 
distinctions in modality, it is perfectly obvious that 
there could be no beginning of modality. Existence, in 
that case, would be one uniform rest in sleep: it would 
be duration only, ze., eternity without the element of 
tume: it would be extension only, «.e., infinity without 
the element of space. Were there no conditions, there- 
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fore, in primordial beinghood, that is, in primary 
substance, it is obvious that there could be no conditions 
introduced as indispensable to constitute created or 
secondary substance. 

But we find, as a simple fact, that conditions are 
everywhere present as inevitable for matter; that it 
is made up of conditions limited in their very nature ; 
it follows, then, and follows as a necessary consequence, 
that there must have been Conditions ab wnitio—con- 
ditions fundamentally and primordially in union— 
conditions uncreated and unproduced, as the source and 
fountain of conditions of a temporary or evanescent 
nature; while all conditions, whether eternal or tempo- 
rary, must stand, and can only stand, as qualities 
inhering in the One, as the attribute of His substance. 
There can be no quality apart from the substance of 
which it is the quality; and condition is but a particular 
of quality. What then? Why, here, surely we are 
compelled to draw the inference, either that the atoms, 
which lie at the foundation of matter, are eternal and 
uncreated ; or that there must have been some Persona- 
lity at the foundation in virtue of whose operation 
they were constructed, and each with its own peculiar 
property or properties. 

The view very much taken at the present is, that 
atoms are eternal, and indestructible—that, however — 
much ordinary matter may be destroyed as the condi- 
tion of things in the world, the atoms, of which all 
matter is composed, do by this kind of destruction, go 
back merely to their original integrity, and have the 
capacity of entering anew into fresh and wholly dif- 
erent forms from those which they formerly composed. 
We have very great difficulty in believing that the 
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atoms of matter were not originally created ; for we 
are led by this dogma into a series of dilemmas. One 
dilemma is, that we are brought in that case to con- 
clude, that primordially, there were more kinds of 
independent substance than one—a conclusion which 
we cannot receive, in as far as we have satisfactory 
reason for believing, that there is beyond all else a 
substance known as spirit, which is essentially non- 
atomic, penetrating all, and supporting all. Another 
dilemma is, that, if atoms are eternal and uncreated, no 
good reason can be assigned for their separate qualities 
and characteristics, in virtue of which they have their 
definite laws of combination, which qualities and charac- 
teristics indicate most unambiguously the nature of a 
purpose ; and a purpose can only be in mind. A third 
dilemma is as to the constitution of this our material 
world. If atoms are eternal, how came they to enter 
into the combinations which everywhere, and at all 
points, show such wonderful wisdom in the amazingly 
complex adaptations of all nature ; and further, when or 
how did these adaptations begin? A fourth dilemma 
is that, if atoms are eternal and indestructible, the 
world either had no beginning, or that eternity is some- 
how an unbeginning cycle of changes. Can we receive 
these difficulties? Can we abide in these dilemmas ? 
Can we get rid of the conclusion that there is a pur- 
posing Mind at the foundation, as the only rational 
method of accounting for the things that are? Let us 
grant that atoms are eternal and uncreated: what fol- 
lows? Why this, that there is no substance besides and 
beyond matter, and therefore that God Himself (unless 
we are to disbelieve in such a being), is composed of 
matter, and therefore divisible and destructible ; or that 
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He is some one or other of the atoms, and. therefore that 
the rest are independent of Him, or that the atoms are 
themselves Gods ! 

But have we any absolutely sufficient evidence that 
atoms are indestructible? We have not seen any irre- 
fragable argument supporting this view. True, it is said 
that this dogma has been spoken of as ‘‘ another grand 
scientific generalization of the nineteenth century”; and 
as such, it is said to “deal a final death-blow to the 
ancient notion of creation”. And what is the argument 
for the indestructibility of atoms? Physicists reply that 
“it has been proved that for every apparent loss of 
some form of matter, there has been its relative equiva- 
lent in some other form”. We must be permitted to 


1« Matter is immortal and indestructible (says Biichner). There is 
not an atom in the universe that can be lost. We cannot, even in: 
thought, remove or even add an atom without admitting that the 
world would thereby be disturbed, and the laws of gravitation, and. 
the equilibrium of matter interfered with. It is the great merit of 
modern chemistry to have proved in the most convincing manner that 
the uninterrupted change of matter which we daily witness, the 
origin and decay of organic and inorganic forms and tissues, do not 
arise, as was hitherto believed, from new materials, but that this 
change consists in nothing else than the constant and continuous’ 
metamorphosis of the same elementary principles, the quantity and 
the quality of which ever is, and ever remains the same. Matter has, 
by means of the scales, been followed in all its various and compli- 
cated transitions, and everywhere it has been found to emerge from 
any combination in the same quantity as it has entered. We burn a 
piece of wood, and at first sight it appears as if its constituents had 
been consumed in fire and smoke. The balance of the chemist, on 
the other hand, teaches us that not only has nothing been lost of the 
wood in weight, but on the contrary, the weight has been increased” 
[Force and Matter, p. 5]. The language employed here is strong and 
unhesitating, but to me it isnot convincing. The illustration supplied 
from burning a piece of wood is far from settling the point in ques- 
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doubt this statement. There are many cases of com- 
bustion in which it is utterly impossible to shew that 
in the destruction of the matter of the world, there is 
not, at the same time, an absolute destruction of the 
very atoms of which the subject was composed. That 
the matter of which a subject is composed undergoes 


tion: first, because the exact weight of the burned refuse is not 
returned, but is increased ; and second, because it wants the demon- 
stration of re-forming the wood out of the atoms displaced by burning. 
There are many contingencies which might be regarded as sufficient 
to preserve atoms in the present sphere of being, while, after all, it 
would be illogical and unwarrantable to pronounce them to be abso- 
lutely indestructible. But what we aver is, that so little are we 
conversant with the precise connection of atoms with the primordial 
Ether, which we regard as non-atomic, and as having absolute contin- 
uity, it yet adapts itself so naturally to the atomic condition of matter, 
that it seems to us quite premature to predicate the indestructibility 
of atoms. ‘‘The fond idea (says Picton) that the substance of the 
world may be tracked to its indestructible elements in atomic points 
of matter, has been shewn, by the contradictions in which it lands us, 
to be an enthusiastic delusion of minds intoxicated by the rapidity 
with which, vista beyond vista is opened through the phenomenal 
world by the talisman of science.” In another place, the same author 
says :—‘“If the atomic theory is true, in the sense that matter ulti- 
mately consists of indivisible, incompressible, indestructible, un- 
changeable particles, which not only have no further interpretation, 
but need none ; then materialistic atheism is inevitable, and this great 
world, which seems like a grand beautiful creation, instinct with 
unalterable life, is dead and ice cold at the heart. Thereis no avoiding 
this conclusion; for the theory would make the elementary atoms of 
matter to be true substance, in the sense that they are the ultimate 
reality, underlying the appearances which make up our experience. 
For if the ultimate atoms are real substance, it follows that they are 
the only substance in the universe; and God, if there be a God, is 
like ourselves, a concourse of molecules, with attributes resulting 
solely from their action and re-action” [The Mystery of Matter, p.. 


74), 
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changes in the chemical transformations of which it is 
susceptible, cannot be disputed—that a drop of water is 
formed by the union of its constituents, oxygen and 
hydrogen; and again, that atoms of oxygen and 
hydrogen enter into other formations, as when the 
former unites with nitrogen to make atmospheric air, 
and the latter unites with nitrogen to form ammonia, 
are doctrines sufficiently demonstrated: that what are 
called the primary elements do in their atomic or 
primitive structure enter into certain determinate com- 
binations to constitute the varied material of our ordi- 
nary experience, is at once admitted; but what does 
this prove? Why, this, that there is an a, b, ¢, as the 
fundamental elements of creation, even as there is an 
a, b, c, as the fundamental elements of which any 
literary production is composed. The type which the 
printer has set up to construct his page to-day, may 
be distributed to-morrow, returned to the various 
boxes, and again employed in displaying a very 
different subject-matter. No one questions this ; 
but this does not prove that the type may not 
itself be susceptible of destruction. We know that 
as type can be formed ab initio, so it can be des- 
troyed. The potent liquid called ink, forms, in the 
author’s hands, the source from which he supplies 
innumerable letters of the alphabet, in due order, to 
express his meaning, and these letters, so conjoined, are 
as easily destroyed as they are easily constructed. 
Analogy, therefore, will not assist us to the doctrine of 
the indestructibility of atoms. If there be a primordial 
mother substance (as we believe there is) from which 
atoms have been derived, and their separate character- 
istics constructed, we are only reduced to the conclusion 
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which the analogy of nature teaches, that as atoms be- 
come destroyed there is always an inexhaustible source 
from which they can be supplied, according as circum- 
stances may demand. We find, as a simple fact, that 
the face is reflected in a mirror,—that the image is 
engraven on the photographic plate—that there is an 
expression of polarization outside of, but under the 
influence of, what may be termed the magnetic action 
of the subject, an action that is seen to operate in the 
plastic substance of the sap for example, when a new 
layer of wood is formed on the tree. It would seem to 
follow, then, that lines of force are to be found in 
connection with every material subject whatever, and 
that these have their expression in the universal Ether, 
by which all space is pervaded. Sir David Brewster 
believed that Ether itself must be regarded as ‘“‘a com- 
pound body consisting of, and containing all the ele- 
ments of, matter”. Sir John Herschell in his treatise 
on Light, acknowledged to be one of the most masterly 
productions, speaks of Ether as “an elastic medium of 
extreme tenuity filling all space, and penetrating all 
bodies, but an their interior to exist in a different state 
of density and elasticity from those which belong to it in 
a disenguged state”. These statements are made, not 
simply to indicate that there is a universal medium 
called Ether, of which all are now-a-days convinced ; 
and not simply to indicate that there is a direct sym- 
pathy between Ether and matter, of which there are 
endless proofs; but to indicate that, while Ether is 
obviously an antecedent element to atoms, it does itself 
undergo a modification in the presence of matter; and 
if so, Is it any great stride to say, that (regarding it as 
the generic stock from which all matter is produced) it 
4 
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hereby proves a power whereby atoms are extemporized 
according to the necessities of any growing, or healing, 
or repairing relationship ? 

Moreover, if we are to say that atoms are indestruc- 
tible, what becomes of the doctrine which seems to be 
sufficiently settled and confirmed that the characteristics 
of atoms. are essentially modified by temperature ? 
What about expansion and contraction under the appli- 
cation of heat and cold? What about the varied 
condition of atoms in the case of the self-same sub- 
stance existing as a solid, as a liquid, and as a gas? 
If, then, unquestionably the condition of atoms is 
alterable, is there any valid objection that can be stated 
as to their being destructible? We cannot get rid of the 
conclusion that, if what may be called the intrinsic life, 
which constitutes the essential character of atoms, may 
be changed, that the life, that is the character, that is 
the power, which pertains to the atom, may be taken 
away altogether. Besides, if the atom is to be regarded 
as indestructible, then we have no help but to regard it 
as the ultimate reality of substance; and if so, then we 
are shut up to regard this great world, so instinct with 
varied life, as centrally dead and cheerless; we are in 
fact shut up to materialistic atheism! 

Nor is the dogma that atoms are divisible ad infinitum 
to be recetved. It shocks our common sense to say that 
what is by its very existence set forth as /amutation should 
yet be regarded as intrinsically non-limitation — that 
because we can go on increasing in size indefinitely, so we 
can go on decreasing in size indefinitely. It might well 
be asked, in these circumstances, where should there be 
a beginning? There must be a boundary line betwixt 
atomic structure and non-atomic continuity ; and all we 
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can say is that, while there must be a poimt at which 
the element of materialism begins, as contrasted with 
the spirit-element, which is an indivisible plenwm, so 
there must needs be a terminus, at which the extension 
of the matter-element terminates, because we cannot 
conceive any amount of limitation to fill up that which 
cannot be filled up—vz., infinity. Besides, were it 
possible that atoms could be continuously divided, it 
would utterly confound molecular mechanics, because it 
would destroy what are regarded as the ultimate centres 
of elementary forces. 

How, then, do we escape the incongruities which 
have been attached to atoms, as regarded to be eternal 
and indestructible, or to be susceptible of division 
without end? We have not to frame the hypothesis 
of an absolute Ether, for that is abundantly proved ; 
but avoiding the absurdity of two eternal and inde- 
pendent substances, we naturally seize on that to which 
no limit can be assigned, and we are shut up to the 
conclusion that the one is the parent-ground from 
which the other is produced. And if this should be 
called a hypothesis, it is a hypothesis which is sup- 
ported by every phenomenon in Nature. If we assign 
to this Ether, as embosoming in generic state, all pos- 
sible qualities fundamentally, without any one of them 
being discovered in particular, somewhat as daylight 
contains the foundations of most if not all colours, 
itself being colourless ; and if we assign to Ether, also, 
the attribute of inherent energy as a constant, we 
seem to have all that is required to explain what is 
matter, and how it happens that all matter must be 
attended with a force, which is the exponent of its 
quality, and how it comes to pass that there is, and 
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must be, a necessary correlation of all forces, one with 
another according to the conditions of matter, that is, 
according to the changes which are manifested in the 
material ingredients in which the forces are manifested. 
We gather a maxim, then, of enormous value, in as far 
as it is a maxim of universal application, that at 1s par- 
ticular quality in substance that vutiates a force, and 
that according to the conditions in which separate quali- 
ties of matter are brought into combination, so will the 
special characteristics of force be manzfested. 

It is at this point that we are brought face to face 
with the question—How came qualities to be particu- 
larised? And therefore, how came force to be initiated? 
It is obvious that if no power exists but the homo- 
geneous Hther, that Ether in this condition, undifferen- 
tiated throughout, must needs have remained for ever 
quiescent. In itself, being without the very conditions — 
out of which alone force can be initiated, its inherent 
potentiality must have remained for ever undisturbed. 
To what straits, then, are we reduced ? We are reduced 
to hold this, that the dogma of wmmanence, so much pro- 
claimed by philosophers, has no foundation in fact, as a 
primitive law of being; but that there is a Source of 
force ab extra of this homogeneous and universal Ether, 
and yet in some respects fundamentally one with it, to 
which we must refer. We do not posit two essentially 
distinct and separate substances, and we have as yet 
pointed chiefly to what les objective, as the foundation 
of the world of matter ; but what we say is, that while 
Ether, as we discover it in contact with the material 
sphere, is of itself negative of particulars, there must 
be a positive side wherein particulars fundamentally 
unite; and that while the negatwe side is the platform 
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on which particulars can be introduced as receptive of 
them, the positive side is the spring from which parti- 
culars emanate. 

And here it is that we obtain an insight into all 
the categories of primitive beinghood. We find in 
ourselves, as persons, a subjective side as well as an 
objective side: we have no experience of the subjec- 
tive apart from the objective; but, on the contrary, 
the consciousness which we first of all and fundamen- 
tally have, is the consciousness of self—a consciousness 
that is characteristic of the material conditions of which 
the body, as the ground of self, is composed, with its 
disposition and tendency, we are hereby brought to 
apprehend the whole category of substance, and to say 
that on the negative side as the foundation of all being, 
and on the positive side as the sowrce of all being, both 
fundamentally one substance, there are two distinct de- 
partments, 7.e., in each are two distinct spheres, which 
never can be confounded, wiz.—the objective and the sub- 
jectwwe—that the objective department is that foundation 
out of which matter has come to be framed, and that 
the subjective department is that ground out of which 
mind has come to be manifested. Hence, while we 
posit but one primordial substance, under the name 
of Spirit, whose inherent attribute is potentiality or 
energy, that is the capacity of power—a capacity that 
is converted into actual force so soon as the initiating 
element of force, viz., a special quality, is introduced, 
we have to observe that in this primordial substance or 
spirit, there are two distinct realms of manifestation :— 
on the one side, where this primitive substance is per 
se negative, the manifestation being hidden or not ap- 
parent, simply because void of particulars ; and on the 
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other side, where this primitive substance is per se 
positive, and therefore full of particulars, the manifesta- 
tion being open as operative Cause. If, then, we find 
in ourselves a microcosm of the objective and subjective, 
and therefore crowned as intellectual personalities, are 
we not warranted in regarding the foundation of all as 
possessed of this lofty prerogative 2? Are we not bound 
to see at the foundation an elevated intelligent Person- 
ality, separately standing apart from, and specially dis- 
tinguished from, the medium out of which the world is 
framed, and in which the world doth function? The 
conclusion is inevitable to every candid and honest 
- inquirer. 


' It is possible to think of qualities and laws in the abstract but it 
is not possible to think of their existence independent of substance 
and personality. To assume that qualities could exist apart from the 
substance in which they inhere, or that laws could come into force 
apart from the person whose methods of operation they represent, is 
just as senseless as to assume that breathing might take place in a 
vacuum. Goodness, wisdom, power, law, are no more possible without 
a person, than thoughts without a thinker. If you are to have the 
attributes and abilities of the horse, you must first have the horse. 
Nay ! if you are to have the truths pertaining to a triangle, you must 
first have the triangle. We speak of “ eternal truths ”—“ truths which 
were never made, and could not but be, as contained in reason and 
understanding ”—such as the axioms of geometry which none dispute ; 
but how can they be truths, or rather, how can the maxims have any 
existence at all apart from the things of which they are predicated ? 
Even so: as we cannot have human qualities and powers apart from 
a man, nor the ideal of these qualities and powers apart from the ideal 
of a man, so neither can we have universal laws or authoritative morals 
without a God. These we have in the world : moral law and operation 
must have their fountainhead in.a moral Personality. The Eternal 
Ground of things could no more be set in motion apart from the Eter- 
nal Person, than the Eternal Person could exist without his own 
Eternal Ground. The two are in essence one, yet distinct as categories 
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We see from what we are taught practically respect- 
ing the prerogatives of a universal uncreated substance, 
that it has not only the constitution of an absolute 
homogeneous unity, undifferentiated, but at the same 
time also in that unity the fundamental character of an 
absolute co-partnery of conditions in combination, such 
as to be one whole, without distinction of parts ; and that 
one co-partnery of conditions does not thrust out another, 
and still another co-partnery of conditions, but that in 
absolute junction they are one. What then? Why it 
follows, and follows as a necessity, that while in the 


of being. Apart from the Eternal Substance no created being could be 
manifested ; apart from the Eternal Person nothing could be willed, 
ordered, or made to arise. The denial of a personal God, therefore, 
involves the denial of the possibility of there being any thing. With- 
out question every possible idea of God must include essence and 
form. There must be invisibility behind the visibility. If the in- 
visibility be objective and yet operative, it must have an Organ as the 
ground of operation. What were the boundless Ether if there were 
no sun expressing its conditions and imparting their cogency? If the 
Ether is to be a quickening and generating power, it must be through 
the sun which is in its bosom; in like manner there must be “ the Form 
of God” inherently endowed with qualities to prove that he must be 
some Thing in opposition to no Thing. You can no more have mani- 
fested existence without form, than you can have existence without 
some certain Thing existing. The Form of God is the Organ of infinite 
qualities, the Holder of illimitable perfections. The Pantheistic or 
impersonal idea of God implies the universal diffusion as of a gaseous 
energy in every direction to infinity. If primarily formless, every 
one must see at most but a boundless energy, without an initiating 
prototype to give forth the impress of its own possession, You may 
believe in a Universal Spirit with essence, as the absolute ground of 
Divine Personality, but you cannot logically believe in a Universal 
Spirit as the cause of things existing, without envisaging the Form or 
Personality belonging thereto which we call God. You might as well 
believe in daylight, and not believe in the orb from which the day- 
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bosom of Universal Spirit thus pourtrayed, there is a 
divine pantheism, denoting, with generic basis, an Im- 
personality Absolute, in which all things have their sub- 
sistence in gremio; there is also, and as equally, the 
characteristic of said Universal Spirit, a fundamental 
Personality containing absolute fulness, 7.e., all those 
conditions of primitive beinghood fundamentally mani- 
fested, by which all others are formed, and from which 
all others have their origin. We thus reach the being- 
hood of God as personality, and upon the fairest logical 
principles this personality is forced upon us. It cannot 
in reason be evaded. We are not prepared to define, 


light emanates. There is a universal energy in the Ether, but that 
energy can be converted into force, only in and through the imparta- 
tion to it of a condition which it can lay hold on and show forth. It 
is absurd, then, to talk of universal force apart from the Form wherein 
it primarily exists. Philosophers talk of development through imma- 
nent operation z.e., the Universal Spirit fulfilling its own law ; but if 
they do not admit of a primary Form as an existing Personality, how 
can there be an inherent immanence, 7.¢., if there be fundamentally no 
germs to be unfolded or manifested ? Many transcendentalists never 
apprehend the deeper world of real substance and true form, and are 
taken captive in the meshes of a mere thought-system. They are 
infatuated with wordy conceits and definitions, but are far away from 
the real cosmos. Every philosophy which has not for its basis the 
organic forms of real being is but a chaos of terms. A formless idea 
is absurd : formlessness can never create an idea. An idea represents 
a thing that can be seen. Phenomenal nature is but a universe of 
lower forms suggesting the idea as formulated in the higher region 
of mind: it is the mirror in which we see the higher kingdom of 
which Nature is the outcome. What we call the temporal world and 
our own temporal nature, are strictly eternal powers projected, and 
working in temporal forms. Thus we ascend from the lowest and 
rudest forms to the highest existing forms in man, and hereby we are 
of necessity led to the primary all-forming Form. [See a publication 
styled “The Supremacy of Man”, Hamilton, Adams & Co.] 
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or in any way to confine, this personality ; but as we 
find primitive substance to consist of two separate 
spheres, the objective and the subjective; and as we 
find that these two spheres are represented in each of 
two distinct categories, wz., the positive, in which all 
fulness of particulars dwells; and the negative, in which 
there are no particulars, but which is ever the ready re- 
cipient of particulars out of said fulness,—the positive 
therefore implying a Personality in perfectness for self- 
sustained wisdom in initiating operation, while the 
negative betokens impersonality as the ground or plat- 
form for the acquisition of special qualities, and for the 
display of whatever impressionism is carried to it; in 
short, as we find practically in the operation of the 
works of Nature, that the latter permits and sustains 
our own interposition as intelligencies, so we are con- 
strained in order to account for the introduction of the 
works of Nature, to posit the existence of a Personality 
which hath its foundation, like our own, in the ethereal 
or objective sphere of spirit, yet having its crowning 
phenomenon, like our own, in the subjective sphere of 
spirit, and, in the circumstances, as constituting an 
absolute Intelligence. 

Whether there be a deeper Personality still, whose 
foundation lies exclusively in the subjective sphere of 
spirit, and is thence communicated to the objective, 
for a representation of primitive Self-hood, we do not 
say; at all events we should not be able to descry 
this on any grounds of natural law that seem pre- 
sently within our reach ; but, seeing we have in Holy 
Scripture a revelation of at least a twofold Person- 
ality in the Eternal Father and in the Eternal Son, 
(in some respects the same with the Holy Ghost), it is a 
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glorious opening up to us of Divine Beinghood, when we 
are made to see how this possibility might be as to this 
twofold Personality, as each equally absolute : the Father 
as having His foundation in mind, and from mind ex- 
pressing itself on the Ethereal platform: the Son, as the 
Impress of the Father, having His foundation, like ours, 
on this Ethereal platform, and thence developing itself 
in mind. There is no doubt a third Form of divine 
characteristics proclaimed in the New Testament, but 
into this point we cannot here enter. Notice will be 
taken of this hereafter, when it will be found discussed 
in the proper place. 

What we are now satisfied in having attained to, 
as an assurance upon scientific principles, is the exist- 
ence of a divine Personality whom we must term God. 
And once having reached this ne plus ultra of the 
fountain and foundation of all things, we have no 
difficulty in realizing the character of that Mind, by 
which they have been contrived and brought into 
being, as all-wise, and powerful, and good—a mind 
guaranteed to us in His works by the highest moral 
principles, while, at the same time also, we can dis- 
tinguish God from His works—a difficulty with which 
pantheism has never been able to battle, and from which 
it never can extricate itself. Spinoza, with all his meta- 
physical acumen, illogically made a pretence of believing 
in God, while yet he made the works to be part of God 
himself.+ The Hindoo theology is essentially pantheis- 


* Spinoza banished experience from knowledge. All his philosophy 
is the development of one sole idea, that of the Infinite as absolute 
substance or being. Here he seems inconsistent, in that he says in 
one sense it is unconditioned, and in another, that it is determined by 
attributes and modes. Mere substance, he argues, is God, Who 
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tic;* for therem every thing is a part of God; but 
the philosophy of Hindooism and our modern scientists 
cannot get over the origination of things. And did we 
not find that what is called ‘‘the homogeneous essence of 
the universe” has capacity to contain within it endless 
forms accompanying and representing the conditions of 
matter, without disturbing the absolute oneness of its 
own essential character, it might go hard with us to find 
in absolute substance a personality primarily clothed 
with all the forms or conditions which go to the forma- 
tion of the universe. Without doubt we are driwen to 
a primordial Personality by the very fact that the 
forms and the conditions which characterize existing 
forms cannot, by any possibility, begin of themselves, 
and be framed without a Source from which they are 
derived ; but how or where to find this first Cause would 
indeed be a difficulty, did we not find that in the primi- 
tive and uncreated substance which forms the founda- 
tions of the universe, there is not merely that generic 
realism, as the Absolute negatively, which embosoms all 
qualities without displaying the distinction of any, as the 
quarry of the world; but also that particular realism, 
as the Absolute positively, which, having the foundation 


develops Himself in an infinity of infinite attributes. His natura 
naturans and natura naturata make the grand total of his theology. 


* The first conception of the Hindoo was of some personal being 
outside and apart from nature; but as he progressed in his mental 
development he became conscious of a power within, not apart from 
himself, and not confined to himself alone, but existing alike in ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals. The name he gave to this mysterious 
power was Lrdhman, or the propulsive power of Creation. Through- 
out all the Hindoo religions, whatever attributes of personality were 
ascribed, the deeper consciousness of an impersonal immanent Power 
displays itself. 
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of particulars in perfect fulness, constitutes the Fountain 
and Spring of all those particulars which present them- 
selves in Nature. Deity would be imperfect were it 
otherwise. Were it otherwise there could be no creation, 
but one universal blank of nothingness—the Zero of 
Hegel.* 

An objection has been started to the idea of the 
divine personality, that it of necessity implies form, 
and form implies limitation, and that limitation cannot 


1 Hegel sought for, and believed that he had found, a method of 
constructing absolute science, which method he calls logic. He lays 
down the absolute identity of thought and being, in fact the identity 
of contradictories. The dea is Hegel’s God: the development of the 
idea is reality : the knowledge of this development is sczence. There 
are three elements or momenta belonging to every idea, wz., the idea 
out of itself, the idea in itself, and the idea for itself. The first em- 
braces the philosophy of nature; the second, logic properly so called ; 
the third, the philosophy of mind. Schelling had conceived the sum 
total of things as the progressive series of one identical principle, but 
was never able to demonstrate it. Hegel took this step by pronouncing 
those two strange and perilous principles, the identity of thought and 
being, and the identity of contradictories. Logic in the system of 
Hegel is the science of God considered in Himself before creation, 
wherein we have an enumeration of being, nothing, quality, quantity, 
measure, identity, difference. The first link in this chain is the idea 
of being, from which comes out the zdea of nothing. But being and 
nothing do not remain as they are. This excites a third idea which 
Hegel calls becoming, as being the idea of development. Hence we 
get determined being with quality, with an endless deduction, which 
we cannot follow out in detail. If logic has any soundness in it, we 
must say that if nothing is constituted as the foundation absolutely, 
then, in the system of Hegel, nothing becomes God! It is curious to 
find that Hegel repudiated the doctrine of Pantheism. Nevertheless, 
in spite of his repudiation, Hegel’s philosophy must be regarded as 
identical with that form of Pantheism, which represents God as the 
One universal Existence, of which Nature is the substantial manifes- 
tation. 
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properly be predicated of the Infinite. The objection 
has no soundness init. In the first place, were there 
no limitations in God there could be no eventuality in 
God, and no space as applicable to God, and therefore 
no possibility of His creating the one or the other. 
In short, were there no limitation in God there could 
not be the power of creation. But, as regards limita- 
tion, we see the great characteristic of God in the non- 
limitation of these characteristics of limitation. Having 
the platform of infinity to work upon, there can be no 
prescribed limit to the extension and variety of his works. 

One word here, as to what is called the law of Evolu- 
tion. It is quite distinct and separate from Creationism. 
Creationism has to do with the primary construction of 
causalities. Evolution has to do with the mere opera- 
tion of causalities already constructed. It behoved God 
not only first of all to form the atoms, which lie at the 
basis of matter, with their respective characteristics as to 
quality; and so to frame them that they must have a re- 
lative affinity for one another, but thereafter to conjoin 
them so as to fulfil a specific purpose; and the adaptations 
are so remarkable, that it goes hard for even the scien- 
tific mind to understand how evolution, which must be 
regarded as in itself blind unintellectual law, could 
satisfy the demands of the problem. Tor example, it 
must puzzle and perplex the inquirer to discover how 
such a complex organ as the eye should have been con- 
structed by mere natural law, so as to receive the rays 
of light and the pictures which are everywhere depicted 
upon the pupil of the eye, to be conveyed thence as by 
a conduit-wire, called a nerve, to the territory of 
consciousness ; while evolution can give no explanation 
whatever, so as to apprehend how that territory of 
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mind exists, or whence that territory of mind emanates, 
Evolution, however, will be thoroughly understood only 
when the law of causality is thoroughly understood. In 
the law of causality, it is well known, that the self-same 
ingredients, as factors, will in the self-same combination 
and in the same circumstances produce the same results; 
but yet these factors will produce different results ac- 
cording to the order in which these are conjoined in a 
combination; and not only this, but different results will 
be effected according as various influences have been 
brought to bear upon them. 

Accordingly, while every causality constitutes hereby 
a circle of possible modifications—a circle bounded 
by limitations which it cannot pass, although with 
modifications therein, indefinitely produced, according 
to the kinds of influence bearing upon one or more of 
the ingredients combined, there cannot be in the 
thing produced, other than the characteristics which 
belong to, or are producible from, the ingredients. 
Hence every causality once formed, must needs be the 
generic author of what we call species. True it is, that 
one species may be grafted upon another; or more dis- 
tinctly a new ingredient, as a separate factor, may be 
introduced into an existing causality; and-a new cha- 
racter of offspring will hence be obtained. Scientists 
have here been fain to bring such a case within the 
domain of evolution, but it will not bear examination ; 
it is a distinctly separate case. There is but one kind 
of evolution, viz., that in which variety is producible 
from the self-same ingredients, according to the treat- 
ment which they receive. Evolution, in the very nature 
of things, cannot bring out what does not exist in causal 
combination, otherwise causality is no longer causality. 
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Evolution is made to run counter to the true principle 
of causality. We say every cause must not only have 
an effect ; but (mark this) an effect corresponding with 
the cause; now, evolution is made to bring out an 
effect, for which there is no cause! 

And why should there be any difficulty in creation- 
ism? Where once we have established the great fact that 
there must needs have been a construction or institution 
of causalities, why should we hesitate for a moment to 
carry out the principle in all its details? Even suppose 
our scientists were able to obtain a foundation, as the 
beginning of things (which they are not) it must turn 
out an utterly false philosophy, to infer that evolution 
could account for the things that are. Evolution is but 
another name for the law of nature.. The laws of nature 
ean best propagate the things that have been once intro- 
duced: they cannot of themselves bring in organisms de 
novo. ‘There is no well authenticated fact to establish 
this ; and as we have seen, in the very nature of things 
it cannot be; for the very notion destroys the first law 
of reason, wz., that a thing must be what it 1s: it cannot. 
be what it 1s not. The problem may be stated thus :— 
Given certain conditions, combined in certain affinity, 
what must be the result? ‘This is what is termed 
science. Science is prophetic. Having the factors, you 
can tell the effect. Science must needs have recourse to 
God for the existing causalities of the universe. Science 
finds in the world, the erection of causalities, in virtue 
of which, the sun, moon, and stars, hold to their courses 
—in virtue of which, the fruit tree yieldeth fruit after 
its kind—in virtue of which, the cattle are continued, 
each after its kind—-in virtue of which, man is confined 
within the domains of man; and, whatever may be the 
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variety which climate, soil, and training may introduce, 
each creature is confined to the sphere of its own circle; 
and hence man cannot get out of the sphere of man- 
hood. Let it once be satisfactorily ascertained that 
evolution can never take the creature, whose antecedents 
belong to a certain category of being, out of that 
category to which it belongs; then evolution will be 
relegated to its own department—a department entirely 
dependent on the constitutive agency of an intelligent, 
rational, and moral Being, for its very existence. 

We have referred to the dithculty which Pantheism 
could never surmount, of drawing a line of demarcation 
betwixt God and the world; for if there exist primi- 
tively but ‘“‘one homogeneous and undifferentiated 
Cosmos,” it is obvious first, that some power has come 
in to constitute differentiation, of which it can give no 
account ; and it is obvious farther, that this said Cosmos 
can never be other than itself developed (we shall say) 
into endless supputations, each a part of God ; and man 
himself therefore the highest manifestation of God, 
and therefore God. Such is the conclusion to which 
man must come, and beyond which he cannot reach, 
when he stops short at pantheism. There is, as we 
have seen,—well ! a pantheism which lies at the founda- 
tion of the forces of nature, and which must account for 
the forces of nature ; but we may not stop here. We 
are equally compelled to see a divine Personality in 
aitto, as well as a divine Impersonality—a Personality 
prior to the forces of nature and therefore prior to the 
existence of nature—a Personality through which the 
foundations of nature were laid, and without which. 
there could have been no nature at all. The same 
reasoning which concludes for the existence of a universal 
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essence as an absolute Impersonal, in which matter 
functions, concludes also for the existence in the bosom 
of that universal essence, and as a characteristic of that 
universal essence, of an absolute Personal, wherein 
are those fundamental particulars eternally subsisting 
which constitute Cause; and which in actuality mani- 
fests all that lies hid in the absolute generic substance 
itself, which, as containing no particulars, yet goes to 
uphold all particulars introduced. Whatever particulars 
there are in the personal, they must be regarded as the 
complement of that which is comprehended in the im- 
personal ; and as we have seen that the impersonal 
qualitatively embraces the two distinctive attributes 
which constitute—the one the basis of the objective, 
and the other the basis of the subjective—it follows 
that the personal must not only be in possession of the 
objective, but of that objective as crowned with mind, 
having self-operative function; and therefore as of 
necessity the fountain and origin of all the creaturehood 
of the world. Hence, whatever may happen to be the 
forms or devices of the varied conceptions introduced in 
the universe by the purely subjective Father, the Hter- 
nal Son as objective to, and one with the Father of 
all, must, as direct Creator, be regarded as standing 
aloof per se in all the perfection of His own eternal 
beinghood. 

The very fact of man’s personality, and of endless 
forms besides, subsisting in and through the allness of 
the homogeneous universal substance, ought to have 
satisfied pantheistic evolutionists, that though allowing 
this primordial substance to be the basis of the universe, 
there must at least be the possibility of an uncreated 


Personality with its own fundamental forms, as the self- 
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hood of the self-same substance. Why not ? If man is 
himself a person endowed with various conditions—con- 
ditions assembled into one combination for the purpose 
of exercising a rational and moral intelligence, what 
prevents the conception of a first rational and moral Intel- 
ligence in the self-same boundless ocean of substance, as 
the primitive expression of positive qualities—an intelli- 
gence, by the way, absolutely indispensable to account 
for the production of the world? And what can we say 
about man’s personality? We perceive therein the 
objective and subjective combined—the objective in the 
construction of his body, the subjective in the construc- 
tion of his mind. It is not until we reach the organisa- 
tion of the animal economy, that we find any develop- 
ment of the subjective. We can readily understand 
however, that the glory of the Creator stood, not only 
in building up a series of compositions out of, and on the 
basis of, the objective ; but that through the objective it 
behoved Him to build up also a series of objective things, 
displaying the subjective ; and this, with increased en- 
largement of mind from the smallest adminicle of sen- | 
sation, till we reach a rational and moral consciousness 
in man, as the highest and most elevated of all earthly 
objects. If we can understand the mechanism of man 
therefore, we shall have no difficulty in understanding 
the mechanism of the inferior creatures preliminary and 
preparatory to man. A word or two as to the mecha- 
nism of man. ; 

I have to offer a hypothesis as to the source of mind 
which, so far as I know, is new; and so far as I can 
see, meets all the requirements of the case. Thea priore 
philosophy simply begs the question of mind ; it cannot 
tell whence it comes; nor how it comes to be connected 
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with the body: hence to this philosophy the attribute 
of consciousness is absolute mystery ; and it gives to 
what is called sowl, an individuality apart from, and 
independent of the body ; and it will have some of its 
operations, such for example as that called “pure 
reason,’ to be conducted without reference to the bodily 
senses, or the cerebral structure. The a posteriori philo- 
sophy again, developing mind through physiology, has 
no help but to land its followers in the depths of materi- 
alism. This philosophy assuredly adopts the true 
inductive method of building its conclusions step by 
step on facts ; but then it is found (explain it as they 
may) that there must be something wrong in the ascer- 
tainment of the facts, or in the proofs, when we can 
get no further than the cerebral functions, for the display 
of consciousness under the operative powers of mind. The 
operative powers of mind, no doubt, must be referred to 
the brain ; but mend, with its ability to take in so many 
ideas without losing its identity, and having as its 
characteristic, consciousness, which cannot be predicated 
of matter as such, and which assuredly is not needed to 
complete our idea of matter, must be on a foundation 
distinct from matter. What then? Why, having got 
the idea of spirit in its objectwe aspect (as we think) 
clearly revealed to us in the etherial medium; and 
finding in this medium two things which are utterly 
inconceivable in mere matter :—one, that constitutes it 
to be the universal servitor of all material representa- 
tions, however many, 2.e., without limit; and _ this, 
without confounding one force with another; keeping 
each strictly true to its original, and conveying them 
or expressing them outwardly (lessened as the square of 
the distance) in their minutest particulars ;—the other, 
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in that it gives dynamical character to each varied 
quality of matter, obviously showing that energy or 
potentiality is its inherent attribute, without the possi- 
bility of exhaustion :—we are in this way, able to 
obtain a definition of spirit, as distinguished from 
matter. Matter denotes some special quality con- 
ditioned under certain limitations. Spirit as primitive 
substance is generic quality, with inherent energy, 
under non-limitation. Spirit intrinsically, as to the 
objective department, is of that universally qualitative 
character that enables it to take on, to carry, and 
to convey a representation of the special qualities 
of matter, and manifests its inherent energy as force 
accordingly. And here it is that we have an exem- 
plification of the connection and operation of spirit 
with matter. What is the magnet but polarized steel ? 
Very well, we have in the etherial medium that pol- 
arization which exists in the steel, in virtue of which 
a dynamical influence is manifested in the region of 
of its influence to attract iron filings. What is fire but 
the combustion of material substance, creating the sensa- 
tion of heat? It is the ether that carries the heat; and 
the ether, thus conditioned, affects our bodies when placed 
within the range of its influence. What is gravitation 
but the afhnity, which two substances of similar charac- 
ter have to approach one another, carried into operation 
by means of ether; and the larger the body, the wider 
the sphere of influence? It is through ether that we 
account for our own attraction, and that of other 
material bodies, to the earth’s surface. It is through its 
affection of the universal ether, that we account for the 
effect of the great body of the sun on the earth, and on 
the other planets which surround it. It is ether which 
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conveys illumination, and which, under illumination, 
conveys to our eyes the pictures of the bodies which we 
perceive with our eyes. 

Can we doubt for a moment that it is the self-same 
energy which is displayed in electricity? We find elec- 
tricity generated by inducing a current, as it is called, in 
an iron or copper wire. Whatthen? Why, the analogy 
corresponds as regards electricity. As light is not only 
conveyed by ether, but colours are also conveyed by light, 
as the facts of our common experience in daily life show ; 
so not only is a current induced in the wire by the initia- 
tion of disturbance in the cells of a galvanic battery ; but 
the current can be made to convey not only particular 
forms, but even the qualities embodied in these forms, 
as when the very sound of the voice is silently conveyed 
through the wire, and developed on a surface adapted to 
receive it. Two things are noticeable as regards elec- 
tricity : first, that the medium whereby the message is 
conveyed must be of a spirit-nature, because cross 
messages may be simultaneously transmitted, without 
interrupting or even affecting each other—a _ thing 
impossible were the current merely a movement of the 
material particles of the wire; and second, that there 
must be a special quality of ether in the wire as 
distineuished from the ether outside of the wire—an 
ether which sympathizes with the wire, and, so to speak, 
takes on the characteristics of the wire, and which 1s, 
of course, therefore confined in its operations to the 
wire. It is this ether, as pervading the mterior of every 
material object, and expressing the affinity which belongs 
to each material object, that constitutes the foundations 
of force, as manifested in chemical affinity. That there 
is such an ether in the object, and attached to the 
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object, is discovered by scientists themselves, who have 
given much attention to this interesting subject.’ 

We are now in a position not only to understand 
the operations which are taking place in the world, 
through the influences of light, heat, &c., but also 
to understand the operations that fulfil their laws in the 
vegetable and animal economies. It is a universal rule 
that all matter functions according to the conditions 
which belong to it, and the conditions which wre associated 
with it. Hence by the laws which apply to vegetation and 
to the living animal structure we can predict its results. 
Hence we can understand that every organ must needs 
fulfil its appointed end in the structure to which it be- 
longs. The structure of the human body is one of the 
most complicated nature. Before its mtroduction, a 
series of structures, from the most simple, gradually 
increasing in fresh accessions as to structure, were 
brought one after another upon the field of creation ; and 
man came last of all, as holding in his bodily economy 
all that is to be found in theirs, and something more. 
In each of these animal stages a subjective nature was 
manifested according to the basis which constituted its 
bodily structure ; and in every case, without exception, 
the subjective nature was a representation of its bodily 
condition, and sympathized with its capacities. In the 
nature of things it could not be otherwise, if the sub- 
jective nature is intellectually the representative of the 
objective. 


1See the papers in Nature, by Professor Morris, on ‘‘ The Matter 
of Space,” Vol. XXVII., p. 458, p. 349; and by Professor Oliver 
Lodge, on “‘ Ether,” in the same periodical ; also by Sir J. Herschell ; 
also by Professor Huxley in the Contemporary Review, Vol. IIL., ‘‘On 
the Physical Bases of Life ”. 
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In what way, then, do we account for the appear- 
ance of the subjectwe nature? How do we explain 
its existence, first of all? It is obvious’ we must 
have recourse, even now, to the ideal of an etherial 
image as the accompaniment and representative-of the 
material object. In man, as in the bodily system gene- 
rally, there is a terminus ad quem, to which, as to a 
central reservoir, the conditions of the bodily system 
are carried by nerves: that is, the conditions of the 
bodily me are carried thereto, and, so to speak, unified 
therein. In this case the foundations of the bodily me 
must be psychically laid at this central terminus of 
bodily states and impressions; and what we say is, that 
the etherial representation constituted as a basis, forms 
the objective foundation of the sowl. But in these cir- 
cumstances it is, that 1t comes to be crowned with the 
subjective principle, because it is in these circumstances 
alone that room or scope is afforded for the display of the 
subjective ; here it is that the etherial formation is not 
permitted, as in ordinary matter, to stand alone, because 
it is here that an inlet is supplied for the attachment of 
the subjective medium, and therefore of expressing the 
psychical condition in consciousness. The subjective 
medium expresses the etherial object (as thus constituted) 
with consciousness, that is, it displays the selfhood so con- 
stituted as a conscious self. And this is what we call soul. 
It is not only pure spirit, but it is spirit in the twofold 
character of what is essential to its full meaning, having 
an objective side and a subjective side. The foundations 
of the me are thus accounted for on the principles of 
ordinary generation; and so accounted for, that the 
disposition of the creature must always be regarded as 
derived from the bodily characteristics. 
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The me, then, is first of all, the inner spirit, as re- 
presenting, and founded on, the bodily conditions ; and 
that spirit crowned with subjectivity. Of course, there 
are constant accessions coming to the me by the opera- 
tion of the external senses; and enriched as the brain 
of man is with an instrumentality for comparing, ab- 
stracting, generalising, and reasoning, the soul comes to 
be stored with varied knowledge ; that is to say, what- 
ever may happen to be the condition of the brain cells, 
the self-same condition is set forth in the etherial or 
spirit-medium ; and this spirit in the circumstances is 
completed, as I have said, with the subjective conscious- 
ness of its state, drawn from the loftiest characteristic 
of universal spirit; because, in the circumstances, as 
pointed out, there is scope for its development and dis- 
play. Of course, it is to be noted that the faculties 
wherewith mind operates, are found in the cerebral 
instrumentality of each person—faculties which suffi- 
ciently account for the operations of understanding and 
will. Those of understanding are exercised, when 
ideas, aS impressions on the objective side of the soul 
become cognitions in the subjective side of soul: those 
of will, again, are exercised when those ideas are carried 
to the me, as elements which interest or affect the me— 
which then become motives, and which then conse- 
quently arouse the action of what is called will. There 
is no will without a motive, and motives are constantly 
coming in by the ordinary channels of information, 
according as the ideas which we receive affect the me 
or not. 

Hence the position which conscience has, as the 
moral arbiter of our actions. Our ordinary ideas, which 
beget will, are ever watched by conscience, so that 
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they may not be carried into will, unless with the 
permission of conscience; and conscience, which has 
been called the moral faculty, is properly therefore re- 
garded as the arbiter of will. But what is conscience ? 
It is the me beholding the’result of the working of 
motives ; it is the me seeing the consequence, if the 
ordinary desire or impulse were carried into will. If 
that result is not for the good of self or of the creature 
concerned, the me interposes, and the desire is not 
carried into execution, it is thwarted. Here we find the 
very foundations of moral law. Many foundations have 
been sought for, but it is believed that the principle of 
the well-being of the creature does answer all require- 
ments. Moral law applies only to objects capable of 
pleasure or of pain; and the me operates as conscience, 
or moral law, when there is before the mind a line of 
action, which affects a creature capable of pleasure or of 
pain. | 

And here we are enabled to see what changes the me 
itself must undergo in connection with its training. In 
its foundation it is of necessity carnal; because what it 
receives to constitute its very beinghood to begin with, 
comes from the body of the flesh ; and to begin with, the 
me is fundamentally the spirit-counterpart of the body 
of the flesh. In all ordinary circumstances the me 
receives many accessions through education ; and a good 
many changes through discipline. And it is remarkable 
what sound discipline will effect ; yet with all these we 
scarcely enter the field of Theology proper, if in the dis- 
cipline we are confined simply to mere outward impres- 
sions. ‘The discipline may be very stringent, but apart 
from the things revealed by God, that application can- 
not effect that change on the soul which properly is 
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called “Godly”. The Gospel alone reveals what is 
properly regarded as ‘truth and righteousness”. ‘To 
understand the deep meaning of these words, we must 
first see that a carnal state of the soul is not the truth, 
2.€., 18 not the ideal of God for man ;—that the truth 
which will give the soul a standing for immortality, is 
the revelation of God as found in Jesus Christ; and we 
can readily guage ourselves by the criterion, whether, 
in a collision betwixt the flesh and the Spirit, that is, 
betwixt the bodily requirements and the demands of 
God, we cleave to the one or to the other. That which 
prevails, is the power to which we cling. It is very 
evident then that a great change has overtaken the 
fundamental condition of the me, when we are found no 
longer most subservient to the desires of the flesh ; but, 
holding these in secondary regard, we are found adhering 
to Jesus Christ as the Master we serve. In adhering to 
Jesus Christ as our supreme Authority, we have that 
foundation of change laid in the soul, which constitutes 
a new condition essentially ; and in receiving the things 
of Christ as the principles of the soul, we have that change 
made on the etherial conditions of the soul,—a change 
which betokens a formation of its states after the like- 
ness of Christ, and which may well be termed the body 
(the spirit-body) of Christ. That spirit-body, as regards 
Christ personally, is now developed into a_ refined 
corporeity, fitted for the mansions of the skies ; and so it 
will be with us, when we shall have cast off our present 
panoply of flesh, if we are not found as to our souls 
naked, that is unconditioned with Christ ; for the things 
of Christ are those of the new life which prevails in the 
spirit-region of Heaven. 

It has been thought, and even insisted on, by some, 
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that as man has by nature a moral faculty belonging to 
him, it becomes only a question of time for man to de- 
velop by evolution into a true religious being ; but this 
is simply the fallacy which pertains to evolution. Hvolu- 
tion can never banish from itself what is essentially and 
intrinsically its own, viz., the carnal nature ; and again, 
evolution can never lay hold of what is intrinsically 
not within its native grasp, viz., the spiritual nature. 
Evolution has the prerogative of moral law to work with ; 
and there are lofty examples of what may be truly 
achieved ; but evolution comes to the ne plus ultra of its 
range, when it is found that a man will die to save his 
friend ; but evolution cannot understand the idea of one 
dying to save an enemy. Yet though the world was 
lying in enmity to God, Christ came, and deliberately 
went through the process of atonement (and in its most 
awful and exacting forms): which atonement is by faith 
applied to us in order to save our life. Evolution could 
never have contemplated this. It knows nothing of the 
scheme of Christianity, while it could never lay hold of 
that righteousness, which is the seed of the new life. 
Before closing this brief conspectus of human condi- 
tions, under training for Heaven, I may be permitted to 
say a few words on “human freedom”. This is a sub- 
ject which, like many others, has been much confounded. 
It has been asked, How could man be free, if on the one 
hand, he was led astray by Satan to disobey God ; or, 
if on the other hand, he is led away from sin to right- 
eousness by God? We must know what “ freedom” 
means—in what it consists. Freedom (let it be always 
remembered) has respect, not to the operation of law in 
us, but to the construction of that causality, in whach 
alone law operates. When a Causality is once con- 
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structed, there must of necessity come forth the natural 
effect. Freedom then lies in the construction of causality ; 
and man’s freedom lies in this, that he has the power of 
choice in constructing any causality out of which will 
shall arise. God, for example (as an all authoritative 
power), had told man not to eat of a certain tree, and 
gave sufficient motive power, apart from authority, that 
he should obey, in that He told him disobedience would 
be death to him; and it is obvious this command was 
not compulsion. The devil came, and he questioned 
with great cunning the accuracy of this impression ; 
and so having removed the motive power which went to 
uphold obedience, he implanted a new motive power, . 
which went to follow out a quite contrary will. »Had 
there been no lying arts practised, it is difficult to see 
how Satan should have succeeded. All that can bé 
said is, that, as the lying motive power which Satan 
planted, and which man chose to adopt (and all the 
rather when the true motive power was withdrawn), had 
a strong help from the impulse of the flesh, that im- 
pulse was stirred to the uttermost for the supposed good 
of man, and the agency of Satan prevailed. The con- 
sequence was that man became the creature of the 
powers of the flesh, and the Divine communications 
were no longer certain of being heard and obeyed. 

Ihe case is parallel as regards the change which man 
undergoes from conformity to the flesh and to the world, 
by being transformed in the spirit of his mind into con- 
formity to God. There is no compulsion whatever laid 
on man in undergoing this change. God in Christ is 
no doubt the author of the change ; for man of himself 
would never come to God, God must first come to man ; 
but how does God come to man? He just reverses 
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the system whereby man was made to fall. He comes 
to man and says: ‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die”. 
Here is a motive to man to cease from sin. Man re- 
coils from death, man wishes to live: the question then 
for man is—What shall I do in order to live? God 
replies—“ Repent and believe the Gospel”. By re- 
pentance is taken away the motive power to sin: by 
faith in the gospel is implanted the motive power of 
righteousness. In all this there is entire freedom. 
There is strong motive power employed, but no com- 
pulsion ; no compulsion to give up sin, no compulsion 
to embrace righteousness. Man is free to take home to 
his bosom, or to refuse to take home to his bosom, the 
ideas presented to him by God ; but though these ideas 
run counter to his present indulgence in, and enjoyment 
of, carnal pleasure, yet they present so strongly the 
fact of his ultimate ruin thereby, that it cannot be but 
that some would be influenced by the presentation of 
ruin, and so cease from a persistence in the evil. Once 
the motive-power to persist in some evil that besets us 
is removed, it is not so difficult to implant the motive- 
power which encourages to acts of righteousness. Now 
it is in the choosing betwixt two motive-powers, out of 
one of which only will can arise (and can alone arise in 
the direction of, and in obedience to, the motive-power 
which is laid hold of), that man has the freedom to will. 
When once the motive is determined on and fixed, the 
law which carries out the motive of will is a necessity ; 
and waits only an outward opportunity for its volition. 
The principles therefore which proclaim human freedom 
are very distinct, and are in no way interfered with by 
the economy of Christianity in its efforts for the con- 
version of the world unto Christ. 
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Such is a resumé of the principles that le on the 
erand arena of Theology—principles drawn from what 
is believed to be a sound philosophy of human nature, 
and applied to the interpretation of the Divine Word. 
It is scientific principles alone that can ever bring the 
denominations that differ into the unity of the Faith, and 
consequently into entire oneness, as the body of Christ. 
We ask our Creeds in vain upon what grounds a general 
concurrence in Scripture-sentiment may be expected. 
It is to be noted that the answer of the Confession of 
Faith is defective. It is right when it says that we are 
to compare Scripture with Scripture ; and as it must be 
supposed that each Scripture should have its own co- 
natural and contextual meaning, so this is no doubt the 
best way, as it 1s the most impartial way to find the 
harmonious thought which prevails throughout. Yet 
there is another ingredient which we dare not shut out ; 
and that is a conformity with the best interpretation of 
nature; meaning by nature, the works of God in the 
world, and especially that last and highest work, man 
himself. This element cannot be excluded as a deter- 
mining factor in our progress to settled convictions and 
conclusions as to the teaching of the Word of God. 
This element forces itself on our notice, whether we 
will or not. For example, a man cannot believe two 
contradictory propositions—one that the world was 
created and framed in six of our common days (the 
original idea of theology); and another that the forma- 
tion of the world occupied six vast periods of time 
(the conclusion from a farther consideration of nature). 
If he cleaves to the latter he must of course give up 
the former ; in which case, he is indebted to an observ- 
ance of nature, for a fresh interpretation of Scripture. 
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And so in other branches of thought: If a philosophical 
conclusion, from which it is impossible to resile, runs 
counter to a theological statement, it is possible that 
the theological statement may require a fresh inquiry 
into the foundations on which it is said to rest; or at 
all events, some fresh explanation of the term, so that all 
truth may harmonise. It may be that the philosophy is 
unsound ; it may be that the theology is unsound ; but 
if two propositions on the self-same argument contra- 
dict one another, they cannot in the circumstances both 
be true, though both may be false. What then? All 
that can be said is, that it becomes us to make honest 
inquiry, and search into our foundations, if our founda- 
tions be threatened. It is believed that a sound and 
accurate interpretation of nature is attainable—that a 
rationale of cosmical forces is possible, and will by and 
by be realised ; and that the theory of our subjective 
states will be accounted for as the law of certainty. 
When this is attained, then through this shall we find 
a key to the sound and accurate interpretation of Re- 
velation ; and it is farther believed that when in the 
exercise of intellectual freedom, and the acquisition of 
assured knowledge, we arrive at fixed and definite con- 
clusions in natural science, and through this at a con- 
sistent and natural and harmonious interpretation of 
the Word of God, then will be presented to the world 
a unity of religious sentiment and a general concurrence 
of religious belief, such as will gain to the Scriptures a 
power and an authority they have not yet acquired. 
When a true science of philosophy shall have been ob- 
tained, then will it of necessity conduct to a true science 
of theology ; and then will the Church of Christ have 
a name and an influence upon the earth, such as it never 
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before possessed ; for it will be constituted on a basis 
which cannot be overturned. 

There is no doubt considerable commotion in the 
Churches at this present, touching the question of ex- 
ternal or political privileges, and touching the question 
also of what are properly regarded as ecclesiastical 
regulations ; but we egregiously err, if we think that 
these are the real ailments which most seriously affect 
the Church. Supposing all political considerations in 
behalf of the Church were withdrawn—that all endow- 
ments together with the civil establishment of religion 
were abandoned—that a unity also in regard to ecclesi- 
astical organisation were realised, the Church must still of 
necessity be ill at ease, in not being at one also, as to the 
principles of her creed. A broad Church in matters of 
creed cannot stand; for the creed of the Church is the 
life of the Church, and if the life of the Church is to 
be one, the creed must be one. 

What we say then is, that the radical evil in the 
Church hes deeper far than anything the governments 
of the world can do for it. This very fact no doubt 
operates as a strong argument with many to question 
the wisdom, and to dread the consequences of Church 
disestablishment, in that while the lukewarm and the 
sceptical would do little to maintain and to propagate 
principles in which they do not believe, the reality of a 
Church establishment ensures and preserves a Christian 
service for the community in every parish. What, 
however, is essentially required is, that the real and 
indispensable doctrines of Christianity should be so 
known, as not to be secretly questioned or denied, but 
to be most firmly and conscientiously believed; for if 
dogmas are propounded which run counter to intellectual 
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verities, which men cannot set aside—dogmas which in 
spite of the utmost efforts to harmonize them with 
acknowledged truth, are yet divergent and incongruous, 
we may not wonder at the want of unity, and the want 
of authority, and the want of strength in the Church. 
So long as there is direct collision between the conclu- 
sions of Science and the interpretations of Scripture, 
there cannot be but a barrier to the universality of 
Faith ; and either the one or the other must have to 
give way. 

Before there can be a breaking down of denomina- 
tionalism, and anything like a universality of faith, 
there must be attained a general agreement between 
the averments of assured science and those of scripture. 
This of course implies that in the first place there shall 
be a clear and cogent concurrence among scientists 
themselves in interpreting facts in Physics and Phy- 
slology—those facts which go to establish an exposition 
in, and to force conviction to, what may be called the 
true philosophy of nature ; and in the second place, that 
the interpretation of Scripture shall be found in com- 
plete accord throughout all its parts with itself, and 
also in harmony with all true science. The author 
believes that such a consummation is possible—that 
such a day is coming; and when it does come, men 
will no more be able to resist the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, however adverse to their natural likings, than 
they are now able to resist the teaching of a summation 
of figures, which marks their involvement in heavy and 
serious responsibilities. Christianity hereafter will not 
be less antagonistic to carnal tastes and tendencies than 
at present: Christianity, as such, cannot. change its 


front ; but there will be less opportunity in the coming 
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era for its pretended votaries to escape to a refuge of 
lies. What then? Christianity will come to be no 
longer militant, but triumphant in the world; and the 
reculative principles which govern Christianity, as having 
the authority of God, and the sanction of profound con- 
viction, will become the regulative principles which 
direct the administrations of the world; and the same 
spirit will penetrate the governments of the world and 
the authorities of the Church: no susceptibilities will be 
hurt, no suspicions aroused, no complaints presented, 
that the one is striving for a mastery over the other, as 
if the empire of the one stood antagonistic to that of 
the other—“ for the kingdoms of the world shall become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ”. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE INCARNATION OF CHRIST. 


‘‘ Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself likewise partook of the same, that through 
death He might destroy him that had the power of death, that 
is the devil.” —Hes. u. 24. 


Many have been puzzled and perplexed why Christ 
should die at all, or why He should be capable of dying, 
seeing He was “the Son of God with power”. Dying, 
it is admitted, is the most indisputable evidence of 
weakness, for it is a resignation of all power, an yielding 
up of all resistance, a submission the most absolute to a 
superior influence. If the views which some commen- 
tators entertain respecting the incarnation of the Lord 
Jesus were correct, the question of Christ’s dying would 
indeed be an inexplicable mystery: we go farther and 
say, that 1t would amount to a self-contradictory pro- 
position. They reason in this way: “Christ’s body of 
flesh and blood was not the same as ours, but the same 
as Adam’s body was before he fell. When Adam came 
directly from the hands of his Maker his body was 
intrinsically immortal ; but by the fall it became mortal, 
in as far as by the fall came sin, and by sin came death. 
But Jesus had no sin, His body was expressly and 
directly formed in the womb of the Virgin Mary, by 
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the immediate interposition of the Holy Ghost, and 
therefore could not have been stained by any taint of 
sin.” Such is the statement made respecting the body 
of Christ ; and the statement implies that He must have 
been born essentially immortal as to His body. They 
admit that the inference to be drawn from the premises 
is, that Christ in the circumstances could not die, be- 
cause death is the penalty of sin,—the wages that follow 
sin ; and consequently that, by some mysterious fiat or 
resolve of the Almighty, a body of essential immor- 
tality had been doomed to die. 

We shall not pursue the argument here, because this 
point will come before us hereafter. Only we may just 
remark that whatever is composed of mere matter is, 
and must be, liable to destruction, for matter is divisi- 
ble into parts; and whatever is divisible into parts may 
be broken up and destroyed. And that Christ was in 
His body susceptible of death from the beginning, must 
be tolerably evident from the fact that Joseph and Mary 
were warned by God to take the child out of the way, 
because Herod would take steps to kill Him. We shall 
never discover a ground of immortality by any conside- 
rations pertaining to the material body. We believe 
in the truth of the statement that if there had been no 
fall, there would have been no death; but this result 
could arise only from two contingencies, that in the first 
place there shall be no violence, and in the second place 
the introduction and maintenance of the sustaming 
power of life.’ 

We presume that the true ground of immortality is 
to be found in the penetrating and operative power of 
the Divine Spirit,—that power whereby alone the human 
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soul acquires its deathlessness, and whereby alone the 
bodily members become absolutely “the servants of 
righteousness” ; and therefore do ultimately acquire the 
very characteristics of the Spirit. We are prepared to 
adhere to the principle that there is nothmg intrinsi- 
cally immortal in aught that is essentially material ; for 
what is essentially material is essentially destructible. 
Therefore it appears to me, that Adam was not created 
essentially and intrinsically immortal, but with the 
means and the capacity of becoming immortal ; for there 
can be no doubt that he was created under an original 
dispensation of discipline,—a discipline which demanded 
that the flesh should in all things be perfectly subjugated — 
to the Spirit, and that when practically proved obedient 
thereto, it would itself acquire the immortality of the 
Spirit, and be transformed into a spiritual and celestial 
body. If Adam’s body had been made and constituted 
apart from all connection with, and servitorship of, the 
Divine Spirit, that is, made and constituted as a living 
framework of mere matter, then we may rest assured, 
that Adam’s body, like other merely animal natures, 
would have been essentially mortal. There is evidence 
full and complete, that death was in the world, and pre- 
vailed in the world, before the fall. Geological evi- 
dence doth convince us of this; and it requires no great 
orasp of mind to see that this was an inherent necessity 
of the changes which material things were destined to 
undergo. The very fact that life——material life, had to 
be supported and sustained by material things, involved 
the necessity of one thing giving place to another; for 
one thing must be the food of another, and one thing, 
that is inferior, must be therefore devoured by another, 
for the sake of maintaining superior life. This process 
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was in fact, and without doubt, the constituted law of 
God’s world. 

I press this view particularly into notice, that the 
very foundations of God’s world contemplated, from the 
beginning, the maintenance of a higher life by means 
of a lower; and that the higher life could only be pre- 
served by the sacrifice of the lower. The earth had to 
give up its juices to nourish vegetable life ; vegetable life 
had again to be destroyed for the sake of animal life ; 
and again in the animal world, one animal creature was 
ordained to be the food of another; and all were placed 
in subserviency to man as the highest of all. But still 
this did not constitute immortality for man; for how- 
ever highly exalted some material things hereby became, 
material things as such could have no absolute immor- 
tality. God crowned His work by putting the attribute 
of immortality on the soul of man, through the bestow- 
ment of His own Spirit. What then? It behoved that 
all material things should be subservient to that Spirit ; 
and not least, that the very body of flesh and blood 
with all its cravings should be the submissive servant of 
that Spirit, yea, so submissive as to deny itself, and 
therefore to sacrifice itself, to the behests of that Spirit. 
It is of enormous moment to keep in view this situa- 
tion of things, as the very constitutional condition of 
man, when he came from the hands of his Creator : 1.e., 
when he was planted in the world to fulfil his pre- 
scribed functions. Man had an earthly destiny to 
achieve from the beginning, before he could be deve- 
loped into an absolutely spiritual being, in the full 
inteerity of a matured preparation for an eternal and 
celestial sphere. 

What then gave immortality to man? I answer that 
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which could alone give immortality to Adam was the 
spirit which God breathed upon his soul. He was made 
capable of receiving the Divine mind; and the Divine 
mind, as the impress of God, was being gradually estab- 
lished upon his intelligence. The Divine light, and 
consequently the Divine nature, came to be increasingly 
ingrained into his soul by the communications of God 
thereto ; through which communications, man must be- 
come spiritualized in his being. The body too in the 
course of time becomes spiritualized ; even because, 
checked in respect of its own carnal and natural func- 
tions, it becomes deadened as to the carnal, and comes to 
be penetrated and upheld by spiritual energy. It is 
made to be the willing servant of the soul, as pervaded 
by the Spirit. What therefore, in respect of immor- 
tality, fundamentally damaged Adam, was the removal 
of the Holy Spirit from his soul. “It is the Spirit that 
giveth life”; for the words of Christ, as being the com- 
munications of God, are those which give spirit. and 
life to man. Mark then the grounds of human immor- 
tality. They do not le in the human body of flesh 
and blood: they never did: no, not even in the created 
body of our first parents, when God placed them in 
Paradise; for mere flesh and blood were of the earth 
earthy ; and taken from the earth, were perishable with 
the earth. “Dust thou art” was the declaration of 
God. We must see and know, then, from the very 
nature and constitution of matter, that the body could 
have no inherent immortality. Matter we know, as a 
simple fact, was from the beginning, a composition of 
atoms, which might be separated, and the composition 
thereby dissolved: matter was susceptible of change, 
and was expressly adapted to undergo changes. The 
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bodies of our first parents were made of perishable 
matter, just as the bodies of the inferior creation were, 
and there cannot be a doubt that, from the beginning, 
these were susceptible of injury, susceptible of being 
broken up into parts, and therefore susceptible of death. 
If the body then were to enjoy immortality, that im- 
mortality must not only come from a source outside of 
itself, but confer a quality upon it, which inherently did 
not, and does not, belong to it. 

Into the particulars of that change I shall not here 
enter. JI may just indicate that Scripture refers to 
it, when it tells us that there are ‘bodies celestial,” as 
well as “bodies terrestrial,’—that there is “a spiritual 
body” as well as “a natural body”. Nor can we doubt, 
that the qualities which pertain to “the spiritual body” 
do in the first place constitute it to be alone the im- 
mortal body; and do in the second place, vary ac- 
cording to the spiritual discipline which the soul has 

undergone, while in the natural body ; for the discipline 
of souls, as animated by the Spirit of God, enables 
them to rise superior to the cravings of the body, or to 
the allurements of the world. Whatever may be re- 
garded as the process, in virtue of which a change 
would have been effected on man, had there been no 
fall,—a change from the possession of a body essentially 
mortal to one essentially immortal, sure we are, that it 
behoved such a change to be effected, before man could 
be finally ushered into the regions of immortality. We 
have an exemplification of that change in the case of 
the body of the Lord Jesus. Here was He upon the 
earth, with our mortal body,—accomplishing what the 
first Adam had failed to accomplish,—in all respects 
making the human body the absolute servant of the 
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behests of the Spirit,—and in no sense permitting the 
cravings of the flesh to have any dominion whatever in 
the soul. What then? He was preparing for the dis- 
charge of the carnal body, in order to the manifestation 
of a spiritual body. This was obviously the case before 
His crucifixion, when He could pass through the midst 
of the multitudes at the brow of the hill, without being 
seen; and when at the transfiguration He could anti- 
cipate its glorification. We know that after His re- 
surrection, His manifestation as in the flesh was the 
exception, and not the rule of His beinghood, while 
He sojourned on the earth. It would seem that one 
of the prerogatives of the spiritual body was the power, 
when the need arose, to put on the characteristics of 
the natural body. We have yet much to learn as re- 
gards the capacities or capabilities of spirit-substance. 

But.we are told that after the fall, and as the con- 
sequence of the fall, the body of man became a body 
of ‘sinful flesh”; and that expressly on this account, 
the body of man became the subject of mortality. The 
authority of Paul is quoted for this conclusion in these 
words: “As by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; so death passed upon all men, for 
that.all have sinned”. We are told that ‘the wages of 
sin is death”. It must be true then, that sin brought 
death into the world, when there would otherwise have 
been life. That the death of the body is more im- 
mediately referred to, and that said death is ascrib- 
able to sin in the flesh, can hardly be questioned by 
those who have studied Scripture-statements on this 
subject. 

What can be meant by “sinful flesh”? There is 
but one such expression in the New Testament, and 
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if we take the original words of which they are the re- 
presentation, the literal translation is ‘the flesh of sin,” 
that is, the flesh in which sin has its ground, the flesh 
from which sin proceeds, the flesh which breeds or begets 
sin in the soul. This is the emphatic characteristic of 
the body of flesh, which we have received from our 
fallen parents; and this all-important announcement 
has not obtained half the consideration which its pro- 
found significancy demands: in fact it has been over- 
looked for the most part; and where it has not been 
evaded, its proper and true meaning has not been duly 
taken into account. 

The root of human sin is found in the flesh. Had we 
no other authority for this conclusion, 1t would be found 
in such texts as these, that Christ was sent to “ con- 
demn sin in the flesh,” “and to abolish the ennuty in 
lus flesh”. Paul is very express on this head. He 
tells us that there is “a law in our members, warring 
against the law of our mind [or conscience], and bring- 
ing us into captivity to the law of sin which is in our 
members”. Can any statement be more explicit as to 
the source of sin in the soul? “Jn my flesh (he says) 
dwelleth no good thing.” We forget that what is 
called “the carnal mind,” is mind born or begotten of 
the flesh, and therefore a mind which represents the 
character of the flesh. ‘‘ That [soul] which is born of the 
flesh is flesh [7.e., carnal]; and that [soul] which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit” [7.e., spiritual]. The former is the 
natural burth of souls; the latter is the spiritual or new 
birth of souls. The natural birth imtroduces ‘the 
carnal mind, which is enmity against God,” because the 
law of the flesh is a craving for, and indulgence in, 
carnal things; and therefore it implies the exclusion of 
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spiritual things. Hence it is said, “they [that is, souls] 
that are in the flesh [and consequently carnal] cannot 
please God”; and he |7.e., the soul] that is ‘‘ dead [to 
the flesh] is freed from sin”; which is tantamount to 
the language of Peter when he says, “he that hath 
suffered in the flesh is freed from sin”. What then 
follows according to Scripture-teaching? Why this! 
He that dieth to the flesh dieth to sin, because the lusts 
of the flesh are the primary springs of human sin. 
Hence the great command of the Gospel to ‘ mortify 
our members which are upon the earth”; for it is 
affirmed that ‘if we live after the flesh, we shall die ; 
but if we, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of 
the body, we shall live”. This mortification of the 
deeds of the body is elsewhere called “ the crucifying of 
the old man, that the body of sin [the body which is 
the source and spring of sin] might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin”. And again, it is 
called the “‘ bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus,” who was “ put to death in the flesh,’ and 
who hath “ brought in reconciliation by the body of the 
flesh, through its death”. 

We thus get some knowledge of what “flesh and 
blood” are, when looked to in themselves, and especially 
when looked to as the governing power over the soul. 
Flesh and blood were from the beginning essentially 
perishable elements—elements that were sustained by 
nourishment from the earth, and which depended on 
the earth, for the maintenance of their life. Moreover, 
while flesh and blood formed, and still forms, the 
ground on which the law of operation for mind in 
the lower animals subsists, each creature having a mind 
according to its kind, that is, according to the bodily 
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constitution given to it, as a law adapted for a purely 
earthly state, and contemplating no condition beyond 
the earth—such a constitution was utterly deficient, 
nay, adverse for a condition above the earth—a condi- 
tion that contemplated a destiny of a spiritual and 
eternal sort. In the first place, animal life—the life of 
a constitution of mere flesh and blood, could not give 
absolute life to the soul: it could not confer a life 
oreater than its own: it could not give spiritual life: it 
could not give what it had not for itself: it could not 
give eternal life. In the second place, it could not 
carry man beyond the horizon of this perishing world. 
True it is that man, with his rational intelligence, 
would have a forecast of a future state; but of what 
sort? It ever has been, and can be only as a reflex 
of earthly things, and not of a spiritual and celestial 
state, of which his soul has had no experience. But 
in the third place, flesh and blood, in the essentials 
of their life, are antagonistic to the preparation which 
is needful for a spiritual state, and consequently antago- 
nistic to the law of the Spirit, which demands for the 
soul the submission and the self-denial of the flesh, 2.e., 
of carnal. impulses, in order to spiritual freedom and 
spiritual action. And this was the condition in which 
man was made. Man was made with a carnal constitu- 
tion; yet with that constitution in due subordination: 
and homage to moral and spiritual instruction. Hence, 
as I have said, man from the beginning, «e., in his 
created condition, had to deny himself to the demands 
of the flesh, im order that he might duly fulfil the law 
of the Spirit. 

‘Having said this much about the general charac- 
teristics of flesh and blood, a pomt I have deemed 
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needful to discuss, if we are to understand aright what is 
to follow, we come now to the important statement, that 
Christ “partook of our flesh and blood”. = ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as the children are sharers of flesh and blood, Christ 
also Himself likewise partook of the same.” Not a 
word is there here about any distinctions between flesh 
-and blood, as these were originally created, and flesh 
and blood as they have been found in the generations of 
man after the fall. Nor, m all probability, does there 
exist any real distinction, save the relative one, in 
which they stand to the soul, and the consequent deve- 
lopment and intensification of various untoward propen- 
sities, because of undue freedom and indulgence through 
the want of restraint, when man lost the presence and 
the power of the Spirit. Let us mark, however, the 
circumstances in which, and under which, the body of 
our blessed Lord came into the world. 

First of all, notice what kind of a world He came 
into. It was a different world from that into which 
Adam was introduced. Christ came into a world full 
of tyranny and injustice. Unrighteousness, oppression, 
cruelty, and all sorts of selfishness were the characteris- 
tics of mankind, when Christ came among them. The 
hand of man was against his fellow. man; and violence 
was the order of things, especially against all who would 
live godly and teach godliness upon the earth. It could 
not be, therefore, that Jesus Christ appearing a man 
among men, and particularly as appearing in public, and 
publicly questioning the principles of men in vital points 
of their faith and conduct, should escape the fate of 
those who ran counter to their fellows upon the earth, 
who were walking according to the laws of flesh and 
blood. God, then, in the view of all this (so we are 
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told), “prepared Him a body”. What is said of that 
body? He came forth “made of a woman,” that is, 
made of the substance of a woman, made of her blood, 
therefore, bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh. 
Whatever, therefore, were the characteristics of the 
human flesh of Mary, the mother of Jesus, were of 
necessity the characteristics of the flesh of our blessed 
Lord! We say of necessity, otherwise, the body of 
Christ could not in all fairness be said to be ‘‘ made of 
a woman ”. 

There has been much metaphysical effort to get rid of 
this dilemma (for dilemma it has been most mistak- 
ingly regarded) by alleging that Christ had human 
nature in its essence, and not simply human nature in 
its accidents; and farther, by alleging that the Holy 
Ghost in “preparing the body” of Jesus, formed it in 
its essential properties, and not with those accidental 
properties, which would make Christ to have what is 
called “sinful flesh”.* I grant at once (what we are 
expressly told) that the Holy Ghost ‘“ prepared the 
body ” of Jesus; for it behoved Him to do so, if Christ 
must not be brought into the world, as begotten and con- 
ceived by ordinary generation. There are obvious reasons 
why Christ should not be born according to ordinary 
generation ; for it would be impossible in that case to 
escape His being the representative immediately of His 
earthly father and mother; and mediately only of 
the peculiar race from which He sprang, and therefore 
that He must needs, in these circumstances, have not 
only the idiosyncrasies, that is, the peculiarities, tem- 
peraments, and proclivities of His direct parentage, but 
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also the diseases which might more or less have tinged 
their blood. We have always to bear in mind that 
Christ came to be the representative of the race, 2.e., of 
man, and not the representative of individuals, in which 
latter case, it would have behoved Him simply to bear 
the mere specialities of the few; while, as the represen- 
tative man, it was required that He should have what is 
common to the many; otherwise, how should He be the 
representative of any? ‘This peculiarity in regard to 
the foundation of Christ’s humanity required the inter- 
position of the Holy Ghost. But that Jesus was born 
with a body which had that in it which was common 
to the race, cannot be doubted, when it is said that He 
was born ‘‘under the law”. All mankind since the fall 
were under the law; and, therefore, if Christ had to be 
the representative of the race, it behoved Christ to be 
“born under the law ’”—that law which was applied to 
the race. 

What does this language imply? It implies that 
God had prescribed a revealed law to man, and that 
Christ was born subject to the demands of that revealed 
law. And what was this law? It was the moral law, 
of course, and the moral law in its highest sanctions, as 
having therein the express commandments of Heaven. 
Every sentiment, therefore, in the decalogue it behoved 
Christ to reverence and observe. And not only this, but 
if in the body of Christ there were the seeds of that out 
of which sin could spring, it was incumbent that these 
seeds should be rooted out and sacrificed. And the 
reason was obvious, because the very foundations of sin 
must be destroyed ; first, to take away all claim on the 
part of the law; second, to prevent the very possibility 
of the risings of sin; third, to honour and magnify the 
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majesty of the law; and fourth, to proclaim the majesty 
and power and supremacy of the Holy Spirit over the 
whole man—as the sole and absolute governing Power 
over the body and the soul which constitute the human 
nature. 

Now, what are the facts as regards the life of Christ, 
and consequently as regards the soul of Christ, as He 
spent His time on earth, a denizen of this world? Did 
He not come into the world as one of ourselves; and 
yet was more than man? To forget this is to lose 
sight of the very ingredients of redemption. On the 
one hand He was amenable to the law which condemns 
sin, because He took what is ours; on the other hand He 
was begotten, not by ordinary generation, but through 
the special interposition of the Holy Ghost. In addition 
to what has been already stated, I may remark that 
had Jesus been born according to ordinary generation, 
the foundation of His being would have been in the 
flesh ; and still further, no antecedent reason could have 
existed why any of the ordinary sons of men might not 
have been pitched upon, as an object to be specially 
operated on for the communication of the divine nature 
thereto. But this was not the way of God. Nothing 
of course was too difficult for God to achieve; but God 
could not, consistent with the honour due unto His 
name, have adopted such a course. God could not thus 
have set to work to undo the evil created by Satan. 
All that God could do was to put man into the position 
of making amends unto God. God could not lay hold 
of Satan’s handiwork, which had brought such mischief 
into the world, and rectify the evil by Himself and for 
Himself, and then say—‘‘ Here is an atonement made 


unto God”. No! God will never, by the force of His 
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own Almightiness alone, and out of harmony with the 
attributes of His own lofty and righteous nature, repair 
the injury done by Satan; it is not the part of God to 
interfere with the freedom which He has Himself con- 
ferred on man, in prosecuting the laws of his being. 
God having introduced a first Adam, crowned with such 
privileges of spiritual law as were sufficient as a govern- 
ing power, and this power having failed through the 
falsehoods of a cunning Tempter, it behoved Him now 
to meet this Tempter by the special introduction of a 
second Adam, specially equipped to meet the existing 
circumstances in which man had come to be placed. He 
did not absolutely re-create a new man; but on the 
contrary, he caused a manhood to be born with the 
acquisition of our flesh and blood, and He laid the 
foundations of that manhood in immediate connexion 
with the Divine nature ; and therefore with a power to 
rule and regulate the humanity accordingly—to curb its 
tastes and to control its tendencies, so that all the out- 
lets of that humanity should be in perfect harmony 
with the requirements of Heaven. Thus, while Jesus 
took what was and is intrinsically ours, in that the laws 
of our body of flesh were brought to bear upon Him, 
and of necessity played upon His soul; yet, by reason 
of the Eternal Spirit which He had, He was enabled to 
preserve true heavenly life, and to ‘‘ condemn sin in the 
flesh”. That is to say, He had the real burden of sin 
while He was inherently without sin. Though He was 
‘tempted in all points like as we are, yet He was free 
from sin”; nevertheless, being thus tempted from 
physical and therefore from constitutional surroundings, 
there behoved to be a perfectioning process made appli- 
cable to Him, so that ‘“‘the enmity in His flesh” might 
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be abolished, and that foundation laid of a new manhood, 
which should be fitted for the mansions of glory. 

There are those who pronounce upon the body of our 
Lord in very different terms, and for no better reason 
than that they will not permit themselves to believe 
that sin could properly touch Him. They forget that 
He came into a world of sin, and lived in an atmosphere 
of sin, and that it behoved Him to be touched with the 
infirmities which belong to ourselves and which carry us 
into the region and practice of sin. They do not consider 
that hereby they of necessity exclude all possibility of 
atonement, and take away the position of Saviourship. 
Roman Catholics, for example, declare what they call 
“the immaculate conception” of the body of Jesus, by 
endowing the body of Mary the Mother of Jesus as itself 
immaculate. Where they have any real authority for 
this dogma, we know not. It implies that some strange 
and unheard of miracle had been wrought (secretly 
wrought) in her case. But we must regard this state- 
ment as a pure invention, and a clumsy invention too ; 
for it cannot consist with the righteousness of God. If 
Mary had been made immaculate, then she needed no 
redemption ; or rather she had been redeemed without a 
Redeemer, such as we need; and saved without a 
Saviour, such as we require; nay, that in a sense she 
had been made the ground of the sinlessness of her son 
Jesus! If such a process could have been effected by 
God in the case of Mary, why not in the case of another 
and another; and then we may ask—why not in the 
case of all mankind? JIn which circumstances, Christ 
in coming into the world performed a work of superero- 
gation—a work that in point of fact was needless—in 
as far as a case of redemption and of salvation could 
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thus have been pointed to, as effected, irrespective of 
His incarnation, We say irrespective of Christ’s incar- 
nation, because if any might be made immaculate by 
the secret forth putting of the mighty and miraculous 
power of God, then the very principle of redemption 
through sacrifice, and the sprinkling of blood, would 
thereby be dispensed with and set aside. An argument 
of this sort destroys itself. We forget that the work of 
redemption is not a question of mere power. As a 
question of mere power, God could have extinguished 
at once all the evil that is in the world; but such a 
process would not consist with the wisdom of God. 
Power is but one of the attributes of God, and power 
may not be displayed in a way that would tarnish the 
wisdom or justice or any other attribute of His nature. 
We may therefore be assured of this, that if redemption 
had been possible without the express intervention and 
application of an incarnate Saviour, it would have been 
inexpedient and unnecessary for Christ to have been 
sent “to condemn sin in the flesh”. 

Here we may state, that it is only through the fact 
of Christ’s incarnation, that we can thoroughly under- 
stand the doctrine of redemption, or have an insight 
into what constitutes the process of redemption. We 
cannot enter in this place into the connexion subsisting 
betwixt the body of the living flesh and the soul, which 
stands related thereto, but all know full well, as a fact 
of which they are conscious, that the states of the 
body are correspondingly reflected on the soul, though 
it is the province of the soul to regulate and direct the 
movements of the body. All know that the soul is 
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contaminated through the inlets of the body ; and not 

merely by the natural cravings which arise under the 
appetites and desires which have their foundation in the 
flesh. All outward communications to the soul are 
made through the gateways of the bodily senses gene- 
rally.’ 

If such be the case, it is obvious that man required 
deliverance from the power of contamination from 
a world of sin; and such deliverance is but another 
name for redemption. How was this deliverance to be 
effected ? All we can say is, and this is all that we need 
here say, that, while it was essential that there must be 
a delivering power, it was requisite that a foundation of 
our body of flesh and blood should be laid, in order to 
the inauguration of the new and living way,—that it 
behoved Christ as the Son of God to take what is ours, 
that, by the sacrifice of what is ours, there might be 
the establishment of this inauguration in perfectness. 

Incarnation then, under Divine control, lies at the very 
basis, and becomes the very basis, of any scheme of 
atonement possible for man; because the fountain and 
source of the evil in man, being found in the flesh (in 
as far as the very characteristic of man’s fallen condition 
is that he is “ carnal’), it was incumbent that an exem- 
plification should be afforded, that a foundation should 
be laid, of throwing out the evil, and of bringing in 
the good, such as could and would be applicable to the 
children of men ; in which case there would be a repara- 
tion and recovery of the injured economy of manhood ; 
and in that case a presentation of the new man which 
‘after God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness,” a regeneration in fact which indicates a change of 
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taste and of character, a change which constitutes a 
preparation for heaven as the home of the redeemed. 
The incarnation then was one of the most indispens- 
able, being one of the most fundamental, requirements 
in the manifestation of Jesus Christ. It imposed a 
great work on Jesus Christ, and wholly apart from the 
work of teaching others, “ the work given Him to do” 
upon the earth was that of atoning for sin,—that of 
taking away sin, which lies radically in the human 
members; and so of pervading the manhood with the 
Spirit of God. It would have been easy for the Holy 
Ghost to have wrought a great miracle as regards the 
character of the body of Jesus in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary. Unquestionably a great miracle was 
wrought by the Holy Ghost in the very conception of 
the Virgin Mary; and this was required under two 
conditions ; first, that apart from ordinary generation, 
the seed of the woman should be constituted into the 
body of Christ; and second, that the body of Christ 
should be made generally representative of human flesh, 
without its being a partaker of the individual peculiari- 
ties of any. All this we can understand ; but we can- 
not understand that any miracle was wrought, which 
would imply an essential change of the body of Christ 
| being made, so that it would be different from the 
essential flesh and blood which belonged to the body of 
His mother, the body which had to be redeemed. It 
would have been perfectly possible for the Holy Ghost 
to have thus wrought a secret or unknown change in 
the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ, so that His body 
could not with precise and absolute accuracy be styled 
our flesh and blood, but in that case nothing was left 
for Christ to do; while, moreover, this secret change 
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could have had no analogy, no applicability to our case, 
as a regenerating process. It was properly the work of 
the Holy Ghost indeed to effectuate this change, yet in 
circumstances very different from that secret and 
creative working, when no opposition could have been 
offered to the operation in’ question, and therefore no 
conquest of Satan could have been manifested. It was 
left to Christ to accomplish this great work, wiz., “ the 
redemption of the body” under all the power of overt 
opposition ; and this, as the very foundation of those 
experiences we have to undergo in order to our par- 
taking of Christ’s body, that is in order to our par- 
taking of that body which essentially belongs to the 
spirit-body of eternity, and for which we have to 
undergo those experiences of which His body was the 
partaker, that 1s, those experiences which restrain the 
flesh from dominion in the soul, and therefore those 
experiences which constitute the redemption of the soul 
from sin—those experiences which are made applicable 
to us from him, by the Holy Ghost. 

We see then, that it was indispensable that Christ 
should be born with a body lke ours; for had He not 
obtained a body like ours, He could have had no victim 
to offer in sacrifice for sin, unless by relegating Himself 
into the category of the Old Testament types, which 
taught the lesson of atonement, but were in themselves 
no real atonement; and if He had had no sacrifice to pre- 
sent as a real atonement for sin, He could not have been 
a High Priest before God, nor a priest of any sort what- 
ever ; for every priest must needs have an oblation to 
offer unto God, and among the oblations, as the founda- 
tion of all others in the case of man, there must be that 
sin-offermg which constitutes the sacrifice of sin, and 
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consequently the putting away of sin, without which no 
offerings can be acceptable to God." 

See then how “it behoved this man to have somewhat 
to offer”: see how it was with the Lord Jesus. His 
body was verily like the body of His mother, in that 
it contained the substance of His mother, being funda- 
mentally nourished with her blood,—like the body of 
“Abraham,” like the body of ‘“ David,” like the body 
which belonged to “the fathers”; in short, like all 
other human bodies. It was essentially ours, having 
our infirmities: it was essentially mortal, it made Him 
one with ourselves; and the great work of Christ was 
to make it essentially wummortal, to make it a spiritual 
body, and through this as a foundation of immortality, 
to make us one with Him. His body, as born into the 
world, could be injured as ours can: His body had a 
living heart as ours has: that living heart did beat as 
ours does: His body had arteries and veins filled with 
blood as ours has: it had organs that played their part 
in the living frame in order to health and vigour, even 
as ours has: that body was susceptible of pain lke our 
own: it hungered and required food, it thirsted and 
required drink, it wearied and required rest: 1t worked 
at a human trade, and required periodic sleep : it brought 
forth groans and tears, and it experienced an agony and 
bloody sweat, in prospect of the human penalties of 
which He was the bearer. The injuries, whereby He 
died upon the Cross, exemplify all that we affirm. All 
indicates that the outward man of the Lord Jesus was 
one and the same with the outward man of the race of 
humanity. 

If further clear and emphatic statement were wanted 
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we have it from an infallible source. Look at the Serip- 
ture which introduces this chapter. Is it possible for 
words to declare more pointedly, more formally, or 
more distinctly, the self-same identity of Christ’s body 
to ours? ‘ For as much as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, He also, Himself likewise, took part 
(partook) the same.” The “also” emphasises this, that 
He, even as we, took flesh and blood. But not con- 
tent with an “also,” the author, in order to be very 
pronounced and decided on this question, inserts Hum- 
self likewise, where the meaning unquestionably is even 
he, after a precisely sumilar kind. Not only is there 
no distinction, no modification, so much as hinted at; 
but the writer would seem almost to go out of his way 
to make the statement beyond the possibility of question, 
as if he had said :—“ In as far as the children, for whom 
redemption is required, and to whom redemption 1s now 
vouchsafed, are partakers of flesh and blood, here also is 
one who has become a fellow-partaker with them, being 
man alongside with men; and one with them in all the 
essential qualities which pertain thereunto, and conse- 
quently liable to death ; yes! and submitting to death, 
that through death He might bring to nought him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil”. And, as if 
the emphatic language here employed were not sufficient, 
he goes on to say :—‘‘ Verily He took not on Him the 
nature of angels, but He took on Him the seed of 
Abraham ”’, 

Mark, “The seed of Abraham!” Can any one, in 
the face of this, say that Christ’s body was not truly 
and really of the self-same sort as the human body, 
which characterises ourselves—I mean a human body in 
all respects one with ours, so far as it characterises the 
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race of man? If it was different, then Abraham’s body 
of flesh and blood was not the same as ours! If dif- 
ferent, then David’s body of flesh and blood was not the 
same as ours! If different, then the-flesh and blood of 
the Jewish people were not the same as ours; for Christ 
is equally spoken of as the seed of David and sprung 
from the fathers. But it was the same, if we are to 
believe the Scriptures; it was the same, if we are to 
give to the Scriptures fair and honest interpretation. 
Can we then (after giving the Word of God freedom 
to speak the revealments of God) venture to question 
the averment, that the body of our blessed Lord was a 
body of flesh and blood, one and the same with our 
mortal bodies? The inspired. writer, as if anticipating 
that this conclusion was one not likely to be readily 
admitted by the Church, and as if having a prophetic 
glance of the face and features of the Church when 
Christians were yet but imperfectly imstructed in the 
person of Christ, and when Christians would therefore 
say, like the Apostle Peter, when he was in an infantine 
state of knowledge respecting his Master and his Master’s 
work—“ Be it far from Thee, Lord! this shall not be 
unto Thee”!—goes on to say—‘‘ Wherefore, am all 
things it behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren”. 
What language could be more particular, or more 
peculiarly instructive, as to the precise character of our 
Lord’s incarnation? Nor does this exhaust all that the 
inspired writer proclaims. He had just said a little 
before that ‘‘ both He that sanctifieth, and they who are 
sanctified are all of one”. One what? Why, one flesh 
and blood! one bodily substance! one human nature 
fundamentally! It can be nothing else, there can be 
no other conclusion ; for observe what the writer adds— 
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‘for which cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren”. What is it which makes all men brethren ? 
Is it not the fact that they are partakers of the same 
flesh and blood? This then it was which made Christ 
to be born our brother according to the flesh. Suppose 
any one were to draw the inference that the text now 
referred to, vz., that the sanctified and the Sanctifier 
are fundamentally all of one Sprrit, this would be not 
true, but indeed a self-contradiction. It is not true 
that the people have fundamentally the same spirit as 
the Sanctifier, for they are naturally sinful, and He. is 
essentially righteous : moreover, if they were radically 
of the same Spirit, then would the children need no 
sanctification! But so very express and so very explicit 
is the Apostle on this very important theme, that he 
concludes, as we have already noticed, by saying—“ in 
all things (in all respects) it behoved Him to be made 
like unto His brethren”; and mark the purpose! “that 
He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest (in 
offerings or sacrifices) to God”. Here shines forth the 
reason of the necessity of Christ’s body being one with 
ours ; for how otherwise could Christ have been a priest 
having in Himself a victim to offer in sacrifice unto 
God? If we, as followers of the Lord Jesus, and under 
Him, made “ Kings and priests unto God,” are required ° 
to “present owr bodies as living sacrifices unto God, 
which is our reasonable service,’ surely it behoved Him, 
if He was the great High Priest, to have ‘‘ somewhat to 
offer” as a sin-offering unto God; and what else had He 
but the body of flesh and blood, which, as a power 
demanding authority in the soul, He had to dethrone 
from the soul; and we are expressly told that it was 
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this, as the body of sin, which He nailed to the cross 
Meow, 223/11, 14). 

This view of the incarnation of our blessed Lord, lies 
far deeper than many are apt to imagine. It is the 
very basis upon which the Divine scheme of redemption 
rests, the very hinge on which the true scheme of 
human redemption turns. We cannot wonder at the 
Apostle John, in the view we have now pointed to; 
laying so much stress upon the doctrine of our Lord’s 
true incarnation, when he says: ‘‘ Hereby know ye the 
Spirit of God. Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ 1s come in the flesh, 1s of God; and every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God; and this (he adds) is that spirit of 
antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come, 
and even now already is it in the world” (1 John iv. 3). 
These are weighty and momentous words; nor do we 
weigh them sufficiently. How often, how generally, 
are they passed by, as having reference to certain 
phantasiasts who thought that Christ did not really 
appear in the flesh, and was not really crucified in the 
flesh, but that man had been deluded by a mere page- 
ant or phantom, and not the reality of a substantial 
Christ. 

There is no evidence that any such ridiculous notion 
ever actually took hold of the mind of the Church ; and 
no such belief has ever been propagated in the Church. 
Let us then look deeper into this question; and let us 
tremble as we inquire. The Apostle can hardly make 
reference to such a delusion, as was never seriously 
entertained; and, among the enthusiasts of all sorts, 
with which the world abounds, is not now entertained 
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by any professing the christian name. It is to be 
feared that those parties must needs be referred to, who 
deny that the flesh of Christ’s body was one and the 
same with the flesh of our body, which view seems 
tantamount to denying that Christ came “in the flesh”. 
And he points to this as a sore and an evil which was to 
come upon the Church; and which even then had al- 
ready had its entrance into the world. But only its 
entrance: it had not in John’s day fully developed 
itself: it was an evil which would come to prevail in 
the Church, as the Spirit of Antichrist itself. What are 
we to understand by the Spirit of Antichrist? We are 
to understand the proclamation of Christ in a form 
which is not only not the true Christ, but which is 
contrary to the truth of Christ. 

Antichrist is the assertion of a Christ, with charac- 
teristics which do not constitute the true Christ, and with- 
out characteristics which are essential to the true Christ. 
This is the Antichrist that John tells us would develop 
itself in the Church. Nor can we be mistaken as to the 
form in which it would shew itself. ‘ Many deceivers 
(says John) are entered into the world, who confess not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This is a de- | 
ceiver and an antichrist.” In fact, he would give us to 
understand that this point, as touching the character of 
Christ’s incarnation, forms the foundation of antichrist. 
It is of vital moment, therefore, that we search well into 
our foundations, and narrowly examine our sentiments, 
on so absorbing a subject. Do we, or do we not come 
under the category of judgment which is here so fear- 
fully condemned by the Apostle? Is it quite enough 
for us to agree that Christ had a body of flesh and 
blood? The real point at issue is—Do we acknowledge 
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that it was our flesh and our blood of which He was a 
partaker? If there be a human flesh and blood, which 
is not in all respects literally owrs, then such was not 
the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. What is ours was 
His ; and what was His, He took as ours that He might 
redeem it;* that is, that He might “sanctify” it; that 
is, that He might “perfect” it before God the Father ; 
that is, that He might adapt it for eternal glory. This 
was the work given Him to do; and He “‘finished the 
work given Him to do”. We are thankful to find these 
words in our Confession of Faith :—‘‘The Son of God, 
of one substance and equal with the Father, did, when 
the fulness of time was come, take upon Him man’s 
nature, with all the essential properties and common 
infirmities thereof, yet without sin; being conceived by 
the power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, of her substance.” This is tolerably plain. And 
farther it is said in the same chapter that ‘the Lord 
Jesus in His human nature, thus united to the divine, 
was sanctified and anointed with the Holy Spirit above 
measure, &c.,” intimating very unmistakably that the 
body of the flesh of our Lord was such, that a special 
work had by Him to be executed thereon, in order to 
the execution of His mediatorship, and the establish- 
ment of that better covenant of which He was the 
Surety. 

We shall have occasion in another chapter to shew 
more abundantly the precise work which Jesus had to 
execute in the fulfilment of His great mission: our con- 
cern for the present is with the incarnation of Christ, 
and with what body He came into our world. We do 
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not, of course, pretend to explain by what process the 
Son of God became flesh; but having once ascertained 
the fact, we do obtain some insight as to the burden of 
human sin which He bore, while yet He was “ without 
sin”. To grasp this great idea, in all its fulness and in 
all its fairness, has not been an easy task for the Church, 
nor for any section of the Church. If flesh, in the 
scripture-sense of a carnal power dominating or seeking 
to dominate in the soul, signify se, then “the Word 
made flesh” would mean the Word ‘‘made sin”; and 
we have it so declared. But here is the difhculty :— 
How, in the very nature of things, could “the Word” 
be “made sin” ? 

Who and what is the Word? “The Word” is set 
forth in the Scripture as the Eternal Son of God, 
and ‘‘the express image” of the Father: “the Word” 
is declared to have “made all things”—all worlds, 
angels, men, inferior beings, in short, all creation ; 
and yet the Word is said to have become incar- 
nate. Here is the wonder of wonders! Can we intel- 
lectually lay hold of the revealments thus made, and 
adjust them satisfactorily in our own minds? When 
the Son of God is said to be “made flesh,” we are surely 
not to suppose that the divine nature was converted or 
transformed into flesh, still less that the divine nature 
was cancelled or extinguished in the manifestation of 
the flesh. As well might we suppose the foundations of 
all being to be cancelled. God, as touching the very 
foundations of existence, is the essence ‘“‘in which we 
live and move ’”—in which angels live and move—in 
which all creatures live and move—in which the natural 
laws of all created things have their functions. To talk 
of the conversion of this Being into flesh, or of the 
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extinction of this Being in flesh, would be to talk of 
absolute annihilation ! 

But further: when we say the Word was “ made 
flesh,” we are not to suppose that “the Absolute” was 
either essentially or intellectually confined to a human 
body. This idea is no less impossible to entertain, be- 
cause the limitation of the divine nature within the 
precincts of the human body, would be the exclusion 
of the divine nature from the universe around, and by 
consequence it would infer a confinement of that nature 
which is impossible to be received. 

What then are we warranted to believe when it is 
revealéd to us that ‘‘the Word was made flesh”? We 
are warranted, and, I think, bound to believe that the 
divinity had its expression, its form, its impress, its 
xapax7yp (Heb. i. 3), as the basis and nature of that 
Being, which took the body of our flesh, given to the 
Lord Jesus, as the channel of its outward manifestation; 
and farther, we are warranted and bound to believe 
that the consciousness of the body of the flesh was 
additionally developed on that divine platform which 
contained that expression; and that this imprint of 
God supplied a separate and independent set of experi- 
ences, in immediate connection with, and in direct super- 
vision over the soul, first as representing that human 
body, and second as requiring the communications that 
come through it from the external world. Wherefore, we 
have in this latter case, on the one hand, the foundation, 
and growth, and entire manifestation of manhood, very 
much in analogy with what takes place in ourselves ; 
and apart from this, and beyond this, and indeed as the 
independent crowning agent, we have, on the other 
hand, the divine basis, ever present as the root of the 
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divine nature, with its everlasting wells of intelligence 
and of grace for the soul, so far as needed, or required 
to be put forth, in its direct connection with the huma- 
nity thus developed in the person of Jesus. In this 
way, then, the divine Word, as receiving and bearing 
for separate and independent possession, all that came 
from the human mechanism, became what the Scriptures 
term “God manifest in the flesh,” and in a true and 
proper sense “made flesh,’ while yet He retained His 
own untarnished being. 

It may be asked:—Do we not make the Divine 
nature to be a partaker of sin, when we arrogate that 
which pertains to our very body of flesh and blood, as 
applicable thereto and as developed therein? We 
answer, that intrinsically this is simply impossible: God 
cannot be touched or tainted with evil, however much 
he may commingle therein. ‘True it is, that Christ was 
‘made sin,” in the very fact of His taking our body of 
sin; and true it is, that He bore the burden of sin, in 
the exposure of His soul to the assaults of sin, assaults 
from the devil, assaults from the world, assaults from 
the flesh ; but in His soul, as pervaded by the Divine 
Spirit, He was always antagonistic to these assaults.’ 
Not one sinful craving ever had dominion over Him, 
however much He was encompassed, and beset, and 
pressed thereby. 

But by and by these very assaults themselves passed 
away, and were no more, as He came finally to over- 
come them one by one. The devil could work only 
through the flesh; but though the most insinuating 
and artfully laid schemes were tried, Jesus successfully 
set at nought and resisted them all. The flesh had no 


* See Hxcursus, [X., On Christ being made sin. 
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dominion over Him. While “the Sin-bearer,” in that 
He was the bearer of our body of flesh and blood, He 
was also the Sin-destroyer—the Redeemer from sin, in 
that He broke its power, and destroyed its life. And 
this process is what is called ‘ perfecting” the body of 
Jesus. There are bodies terrestrial and there are bodies 
celestial ; and Jesus purchased the body celestial, by the 
sacrifices to which He subjected the body terres- 
trial. And the process constituted the death of the 
body of sin, so that in the end He could say, “The 
devil cometh and hath nothing in Me”; the assaults of 
the devil and the temptations of the world had nothing 
to rest upon, because the flesh had become dead to their 
charms. ‘The flesh as found in ordinary man, and even 
as subsisting originally in Christ, had come to be dead, 
dead in its ordinary incitements, dead in that it was 
thoroughly mortified to all that is in the world, its gifts, 
its pleasures, its dainties: it was now capable of trans- 
formation into the body celestial Hence we can 
understand the language of Saint Paul when he says, 
“Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth we know Him so no more”—no more in that 
character, because “the enmity in His flesh being 
abolished,” and the new man being perfectly formed, He 
became “sanctified” and “finished” for that glorious 
change which awaited Him, when He should be raised 
to the skies, and be placed at the right hand of the 
Father. 

We have much to say on this all-important subject, 
especially as regards the work of the devil, both in its 
process and in its effects on the human constitution, 
that is, of the origin and character of that sinfulness into 


which man fell, by the artful interposition of the father 
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of lies, and finally, of the precise warfare which Christ 
had to wage in rolling back the tide of sin which had 
been made to overwhelm the soul. What can we say 
here, but exclaim :—‘‘ Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ” : “put ye on the new man which is formed after 
the likeness of Christ”. “If any man be in Christ 
Jesus, he is a new creature: old things are passed away: 
behold all things are become new.” In that case, the 
old man with his sinful lusts is crucified; the new man 
with his renewed tastes and tendencies is founded and 
built up within. This, in plain language, means that 
the work of the devil is destroyed, and the life of Christ 
is instead planted in the soul. This is redemption: 
this 1s regeneration ! 


CHAPTER II. 
LIABILITIES ATTENDING FLESH AND BLOOD. 


‘‘Forasmuch then as the children are partaken of the flesh 
and blood, He also, Himself likewise, took part of the same, that 
through death, he might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil.” —Hes. 11. 14. 


I HAVE generally discussed the great question of the 
incarnation of our blessed Lord: it is the prominent 
point mooted in the first part of the verse which I have 
assumed. We have seen that the Scripture gives forth 
a statement as strong, as it is plain and positive, that 
the Son of God assumed our flesh and blood; and if 
our flesh and blood, of necessity the precise character of 
Christ’s incarnation is indicated thereby. We must be 
honest with the Holy Scriptures, and receive what they 
obviously reveal. No greater evil can overtake the 
Church than coming to them with thwarted views of 
our own, and turning their clearly revealed word into 
our own distorted preconceptions. This very subject of 
the incarnation lies at the basis of true religious prin- 
ciples, and constitutes the foundation of our true reli- 
gious life; and it is of unspeakable moment that we 
should be truly and duly informed what was the nature 
of that body of flesh and blood, which our Saviour took 
to Him, and what effect said body of flesh and blood 
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produces upon every soul of ordinary manhood that 
comes into the world, in order that we may see the 
precise work which Christ had personally to perform ; 
and then, in order to see what, under the grace of Christ 
bestowed upon us, it is incumbent on us to be and do, 
that we may become like Him. 

Happily by an honest, meek, and teachable spirit, 
faithfully interpreting the Scripture-revealments on the 
subject of the incarnation, we feel as if we were not 
permitted to entertain a single doubt as to its nature 
and character. Even when we are briefly but compre- 
hensively told by the Apostle John, that ‘the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us,” we are confined 
to one conclusion, viz., that the Word was made our 
flesh, We are bound to suppose, if no caveats are by 
the Apostle interposed, that the flesh spoken of is owr 
flesh, that is, the flesh of man as he is presently found 
in the world ; first, because we practically know of no 
other, we have experience of no other ; second, because 
as man, He came among men as they now are, and 
acknowledged men as they now are to be His “ breth- 
ren’; third, because in common reason it behoved Him 
so to come, on the expressed ground that He came to 
take upon Him what is owrs; and this, in order to 
redeem it ; fourth, because as Man, He was outwardly 
undistinguished from other men. There is no hint 
given, much less is there any averment made, that the 
least distinction was ever observed, or in point of fact 
that the least distinction really existed, betwixt the 
flesh of Christ and the flesh of which our bodies are 
made. Are we warranted then to come in between God. 
and His precious Word, and to introduce modifications 
of our own—modifications and changes which assuredly 
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God hath not made, in that the Scriptures give no 
countenance whatever in respect of those? No truly 
intelligent disciple of Christ, honest to the Scripture, 
will say so. I do not at all say that any overt inten- 
tions exist to change the Word from its true and proper 
significance ; but how often is it, for the sake of a 
foregone conclusion, that some are more desirous to 
harmonise the Scriptures with a foregone conclusion of 
their own, than really to harmonise the Scriptures with 
the Scriptures. I may take up a particular doctrine of 
Scripture, and carrying it out into paths which do not 
belong to it, make other Scriptures to bend to those 
paths thus displayed, and so offend against the faithful 
interpretation of the Word ; and thus it is that we find 
inconsistency in the Word, an inconsistency not intrin- 
sically there, but only through our teaching. We may 
have the best possible intentions in introducing and 
asserting dogmas which we may think needful to avert 
seeming antagonisms to what we have already received 
as Scripture-conclusions ; but it is a dangerous game to 
play—first because mysteries and apparent contradic- 
tions (such as, that Christ was “ made sin,” and that 
Christ was “without sin”) come, in the course of 
Scripture-criticism and the advancement of our Scripture 
knowledge on the details of the subject in question, by 
and by to be cleared up; and second, because under any 
circumstances (contradiction or no contradiction) a faith- 
ful grammatical construction, taken along with the 
context of any passage is alone the safe harbour of 
interpretation ; third, when this fails to help us, a 
comparison of parallel passages, with the significations 
in each case fairly brought out, will seldom prove un- 
successful in getting over the difficulty ; fourth, because 
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sooner or later texts and interpretations come to the 
surface which fly in the very face of our unauthorised 
modifications.’ 

I have made these remarks in consequence of the 
persevering and persistent endeavours that have been 
employed to make out that the flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ’s body was not essentially and intrinsically the 
same as our own, I have appealed to the verse which I 
have adopted as a heading, as peculiarly strong and 
expressive on this pomt. Look at it for a little, once 
more. ‘“‘ Forasmuch as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also, Himself likewise (mapamdynctos, 
2.e., coming alongside of us as a neighbour) shared the 
same.” Such really is the very emphatic language of 
this Scripture-passage, so that, as a question of criticism, 
one wonders how any contrary view should have at. any 
time been entertained; much more, how any contrary 
view should have come to prevail in the Church. Nor 
are we dependent (as I have indeed noticed) on this 
single passage; but there are others almost equally 
strong, spread over the Divme Word. And what can 
we have more than the statement that “it behoved 
Him to be made like unto His brethren in all respects” ; 
and this, as it is expressly stated, “that (in order that) 
He might be a merciful and faithful high priest, in 
offering sacrifices unto God; and in so doing to make © 
reconciliation for the sins of the people”. And here 
the process of so doing is distinctly laid down, when it 
is said, that ‘‘ He Himself suffered, being tempted ” ; 
(tempted by sin, He suffered in putting sin to death), 
therefore, “ He is able to succour them that are tempted”. 
He can bestow not only sympathy, as He is willing to 


1 See Hucursus, X., On Christ made under the law. 
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bestow this, but He can bestow on all that what is needful 
from His own-inner life, in order to the fulfilment in 
them of the same great end, vz., the putting away of 
sin.* . 

We take it then, as made evident to us, that Christ 
‘shared the flesh and blood” of which the children 
of men are partakers. We inquire now more parti- 
cularly what is meant by the expression “flesh and 
blood” in Scripture. Let Scripture here be its own in- 
terpreter. When Peter made a good profession in ac- 
knowledging Christ to be the Son of God, what did 
Christ say to Peter? ‘Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee”: that is, minds that are begotten 
of flesh and blood, and that are characterised by the 
carnal sentiments which are common in the world, and 
that are instructed from the world through the senses, 
which connect them with the world; and that reason 
upon that instruction thus communicated, could not 
have imparted this divine knowledge to your soul. The 
native mind of the natural man is not able to achieve 
for itself such information as you have now displayed ; 
but you have gathered it in communion with, and con- 
sequently by communication from, My Father Who is 
in Heaven. 

Again, Paul says, “‘ When it pleased God to reveal 
His Son in me, I conferred not with flesh and blood”. 
He conferred not with men getting their instruction by 
means of the instrumentality which fiesh and blood 
supply ; for they had no means of helping him towards 
a knowledge which they could not possess—the know- 
ledge of divine truth. 

Again, Paul says, “‘ We wrestle not against flesh and 


1See Hxcursus, XI., On the nature of atonement. 
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blood, but, &c.,” that is not against those impulses 
merely, (or shall we say) those sentiments and cravings 
merely, which are generated by the flesh and blood of 
which man is a partaker,—cravings which, as strivings 
after the gratification of a carnal nature, are character- 
ised as “the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life,” and which are opposed to the self-denying 
principles of the gospel; but against principalities also, 
whose very nature 1s wickedness. 

Again, the same Apostle says, ‘‘ Flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God”—that is, flesh and 
blood as we now possess it—flesh and blood as a corrupt 
and purely terrestrial element—flesh and blood as liable 
to disease and injury, and decay and death—that is 
flesh and blood as reflected on the soul in its sin- 
smitten and perishable condition, cannot inherit Heaven. 
And the Apostle confirms this interpretation when he 
expounds the expressions referred to, as indicating that 
‘corruption cannot inherit incorruption ”. Our bodies 
of flesh and blood are essentially corruptible, and must 
be changed ; and this change is elsewhere spoken of by 
the same Apostle when he says—‘The Lord shall 
change our vile body, literally, the body of our humi- 
liation, the body that brings us into humiliation, because 
it brings us into sin, and into alienation from God, as 
being “the middle wall” that separates us from God, 
“ that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body,” 
the body which has obtained glorification, as being. no 
longer a perishable body, or one out of which any sinful 
propensity is derived, or of which any sinful propensity 
can be predicated. 

In this exposition, we have an all-important truth set 
before us. Being told and taught that Christ took our 
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“flesh and blood,” without any hint, the most distant, 
that He took them under any modifications ; and being 
told further that such “‘flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God”; and knowing as a simple fact 
that Christ bodily ascended into the skies,—that He was 
admitted into the heavenly mansions, and that He now 
sits as the Glorified One, at the right hand of the 
Father, it must needs have happened therefore, that a 
change was wrought upon His body and blood, so that 
from a “‘ terrestrial” they were converted into a “ celes- 
tial” consistency and character. 

Have we not evidence of this? Why, if it were 
only in the statement that Christ was once “known 
after the flesh, but is now thus known no more,” 
there would be enough to support the fact of such 
a change; and that this change was effected on 
Christ’s body, 1s boldly stated by the Apostle, when he 
tells us that there is a “circumcision made without 
hands, ’—that Christ underwent that circumcision, and 
that said circumcision consists in “ putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh”. What did Christ actually 
do? He “blotted out the handwriting of ordinances 
that was against us, which was contrary to us, and took 
it out of the way, nailing it to His cross; and having 
spoiled principalities and powers he made a shew of 
them, openly trampling over them in it” (Col. 1. 14). 
Such is our English version; but much more emphatic 
and much more explicit is the translation which we 
prefer, as follows: “Blotting out the handwriting om 
its principles (dogmas, decrees, or tenets) that was 
against us, that was contrary to us, He also took it 
out of the way by nailing it to His cross; and having 
stripped Himself of its government and authority, He 
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openly exemplified this, by triumphing over the same 
therein”. What was the handwriting against us which 
Christ blotted out? not the ceremonial law as many 
teach, for with no kind of propriety can it be so charac- 
terized, but the imprint, the impressionism, the carnal 
impulse that came upon the soul from the flesh, and 
which, from the flesh was’as it were written upon the 
soul, and which in ordinary man gave to the soul its 
enmity against God.* Christ, m the passage now 
quoted, is said to have blotted out this handwriting in 
its principles (decrees), or as it might be rendered in its 
dogmas or demands, so that there was no possibility of 
afresh rise of such impressions on the soul, and con- 
sequently there could be no renewal of their sinful 
tendency. 

And how did He do so? ‘The answer given by 
the Apostle is,—that he put off from Himself (amexdv- 
odamevos), stripped Himself of such antagonistic govern- 
ments and authorities as beset Him from the flesh, 
and gave a public exemplification of such disciplinary 
restraint, when he permitted the body of the flesh, as 
the primary source of this handwriting on the soul, to 
be nailed to the tree. Nothing could be more emphatic 
than the teaching of such a passage,—a teaching con- 
firmed by many passages of Scripture,—passages which 
speak of Christ as “vending the veil of His flesh”: of — 
His “breaking down the middle wall of partition” 
which separates the soul from God: of ‘ abolishing the 
enmity in his flesh”: of ‘condemning sin in the flesh” : 
of his “consecrating a new and living way for us 
through the veil, that is to say (through the rending of) 


*See Hacursus, XII, On the handwriting of ordinances and the 
interpretation of Col. ii, 14, 15. 
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is it not rational to suppose that He had “cures” to 
effect thereon? And what does He actually proclaim ? 
“Behold I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and 
to-morrow ; and the third day J shall be perfected”. 
Can the grammatical meaning of such a sentence be 
perverted? If ‘sin in the flesh” was the work of the 
devil, the impulses which came from the flesh, as fight- 
ing against the law of the Spirit, may well be called 
“devils”. And if the very remedy which Christ came 
to provide, lay in the sacrifice of sin as seated in the 
flesh, well might Christ speak of doimg cures from day 
to day, as He went through all the experiences of this 
life. 

And to whom do these cures more immediately refer ? 
There is no evading of this question: it is to Himself; 
for after this course of cure has been undergone He 
says, ‘shall be perfected”. The passage will admit 
of no other application ; for when certain of the Pharisees 
bade Him depart hence, because Herod would kill Him, 
He seems to answer, as was not unusual, with a pro- 
foundness that touched the secret springs of redemption, 
as if He had said ‘ Kill Me! I came to be killed! The 
ereat object of My being in the flesh is to be killed—to 
be sacrificed in the flesh! Iam being put to death in 
the flesh, in that I am Myself destroying all those 
powers of the flesh, that would war against the spir- 
tual well-being of the soul,—those powers which are in 
truth the emissaries of Satan; and by and by I shall 
give up the life of the flesh in its most absolute form, 
for the sake of entire obedience to the Spirit, and then 
[shall be perfected, because all will have been fulfilled, 


which can be demanded in the sacrifice which humanity 
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has to render, in order to a full satisfaction before 
God’. 

It seems to us. obvious then on Scripture grounds, 
that Christ, under the conditions of incarnation, had a 
special work given Him to do, a work first of all upon 
the very body of flesh and blood which constituted the 
foundation of humanity,—a work which the law, as given 
by Moses, was unable to achieve in ordinary man, be- 
cause that law however severe and however imperative, 
was “ weak” in not having the help of the Holy Spirit 
to cope with the strength of the flesh, and therefore 
weak to condemn and to destroy “the law of sin in 
the members”. The fact that Christ took our very 
flesh and blood not only involved the fact that He had 
this law of hostility playing upon Him; but the fact 
also, that He had the Spirit in unsparing measure, to 
resist that hostility and to break it down, involved a 
power which was not in ordinary man; and He did 
break it down, He did completely destroy it, so that He 
could say at the last, “I have fimshed the work which 
Thou, O Father, gavest me to do”; and that beimg 
done, He could claim, and did claim, and did receive, as 
man, that eternal life and glorification which was the 
utmost desire and the joy set before His human con- 
sciousness. Ordinary man was incapable of accomplish- 
ing such a sacrifice as Christ underwent ; for want, as I 
have said, of that powerful and counteracting Spirit 
whereby alone the instigations of the flesh can be 
restrained and mortified; but Christ, ‘‘through the 
eternal Spirit, offered Himself up to God”; that is He 
sacrificed the principalities and powers, even the sinful 
dogmata that ruled in the body of the flesh and which 
ran counter to God; and this in obedience to the behests 
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of the Spirit of God ; and this moreover He did “ with- 
out a spot” or stain upon his soul. Or as it is other- 
wise expressed, “He partook our flesh and blood, that 
through death (the death of this flesh and blood, as 
being the life of the body of sin, which had to be sac- 
rificed) He might destroy (or rather descomfit or frust- 
rate or bring to nought) him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil”. 

It is needful particularly to notice here the term em- 
ployed, as applicable to the devil. The word “ destroy ” 
is not a happy expression ; for it rather obscures, than 
brings out, the exact meaning of the sacred writer. 
Destroy means to extirpate, or exterminate, or con- 
sume ; but the devil is not destroyed in this sense ; 
he is not brought to an end, as if his very being were 
abolished. ‘The devil has essential immortality, in that 
he has the things of God which give immortality, only 
he has these perverted ; and therefore the devil and his 
angels live and cannot die; but though the devil is not 
in person destroyed, the work of the devil on man may 
be destroyed, and thereby the devil may be frustrated, 
and his aims and ends brought to nought. And this it 
is which hath been effectuated and consummated in his 
own person by Jesus Christ; in that the condition 
which the devil had brought about on the flesh and 
blood of man, and through this, on the soul of man, had 
been utterly removed, and a new and fresh constitution 
from the Holy Ghost had been acquired and affixed ; 
and by consequence “the foundation” of a new man- 
hood laid upon the earth, thereby rendering the work 
of the devil of none effect. And this is the very mean- 
ing of the word for “destroy” in the verse. That word 
means to put down or make frwitless, as when the 
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Apostle (using the same word) says ‘‘ Shall their un- 
belief make the faith of God without effect?” The 
significancy of the text is well expressed by the Apostle 
John in these words: “the Son of God was manifested 
that He might destroy the works of the devil”. We 
would say then that the true and literal rendering of the 
passage is that Christ “shared our flesh and blood, that 
through their death He might baffle or discomfit him 
that had the power of death, that is, the devil”. The 
devil assuredly is discomfited and foiled if Christ undid 
and reversed the work which had been accomplished on 
man by the fall. 

Here we may be called on to inquire more particu- 
larly as to the “work of the devil” on man. It is 
impossible for us fairly and fully to understand the work 
of Christ as the Destroyer of sin, and the Father of 
righteousness, unless we first ascertain and show what: 
was the actual work of the devil, as the author of sin, 
and the father of lies. If, therefore, we are ever clearly 
to discern, and intelligently to appreciate, the counter- 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ, that is, His great atoning 
work, whereby “‘He put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself,’ and which is called His “ finished’ work,” 
whereby the supremacy of Satan was overthrown, and 
the death-blow was given to Satan’s power as lord of 
the world, we must first ascertain what precisely “the 
work of the devil” was, as entailing evil upon man; in 
short, what was in strictness the condition into which ~ 
man was brought by the fall, as compared with the 
condition in which God made him and placed him in 
the paradise of Hden. 

And first, what was the condition in which God 
created man? It is not enough in an inquiry of this 
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sort to say that man was created in a holy and happy 
estate. We must ascertain what was the precise com- 
plexion of his constitution—(1) what was it in fact that 
prompted in him obedience to the Divine Will? and (2) 
under what circumstances might there arise, and did 
there arise, in him a tendency to contravene that will ? 
Man, as a denizen of the world, was the highest mani- 
festation of animal nature upon the earth, the ne plus 
ultra of animal creation ; and his mental attributes were 
without doubt made dependent on the instrumentality 
of brain with which he was endowed. On man had 
been bestowed the highest complexity conferred on any 
creature in this respect—(there is no question among 
physiologists as to this fact)—and as a consequence, the 
mind of man has presented itself as endowed with a 
correspondingly high function and power. We do not 
here enter on the question as to what forms the basis 
of conscious mind ; that is, out of what medium we have 
understanding and consciousness developed: that sub- 
ject has already been so far mooted in the Introduction 
to this work; but in referring the varying characteristic 
qualities of mind to brain, we would have it to be 
understood that we utterly eschew what is known as 
the dogma of materialism in order to the constitution 
of the soul. The averment that the faculties of the 
understanding are limited, graduated, determined, and 
characterised by the qualities and organisation of brain- 
instrumentality, does not, in our view, in the least 
interfere with the fact that understanding and con- 
sciousness are the outcome of spirit, having and holding 
as its inherent attribute the property of intellectualism. 
I shall take the opportunity of separately discussing the 
psychological problem ; and therefore I content myself 
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here by stating my conviction, that not only are the 
foundations of the conscious me found in the representa- 
tion developed in pure spirit from the bodily Ego, but 
that the ordinary capacities of mind depend on cerebral 
instrumentality.* 

What has now to be noticed is the fact that the 
Creator has not only made man like all inferior animals, 
with a mind exactly reflecting the bodily structure (its 
qualities and disposition), and with faculties precisely 
corresponding with a given instrumentality ; but that 
man, with all this, was gifted with an apprehension, 
through this instrumentality almost peculiar to himself, 
of the wants of the not-me, and with the power of rea- 
soning on the same, and consequently of having moral 
reflections in connection therewith; while yet, strictly 
speaking, he was but thus far a creature of the flesh. 
When I say a creature of the flesh, it will be understood 
that I mean a creature not wrought upon by the Spirit 
of God, and therefore as not having acquired the express 
teaching of God ; and it will not be understood that, as 
a creature of the flesh, I could indicate that the soul of 
man consisted of a medium of flesh; but what I mean 
is, that man born by ordinary generation has the prero- 
gative of understanding and feeling moral obligations ; 
although in the face of carnal impulses, the law of morals 
could have existed but as in an incipient condition ; and 
the laws of the flesh, as such, would have been the pre- 
vailing laws or governing powers of his constitution. 

It is not unlikely that what are spoken of in Genesis 
as the “giants that were on the earth in those days ”— 
spoken of as “men,” in distinction from “the Sons of 


1 See Excursus, XIII., On the psychological problem as to the forma- 
tion and operation of souls. 
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God,” were of this character, and that the creation of 
Adam was that ultimate stage of the divine procedure, 
in virtue of which God linked the things of heaven to 
the things of earth, and made the Spirit of God upon the 
soul of Adam, the regulating and controlling power of 
his being. In short, it needed the power of the Spirit 
of God on the soul to bring the moral intuitions into 
full, free, and adequate ascendency as the regulating 
and controlling power of the manhood. Hence we are 
to look upon Adam as one who, while he had the carnal 
impulse in his nature, had it so adjusted, as to be in 
subservience to the moral and spiritual impulse of his 
position; and consequently, that, while the carnal 
impulse was of necessity the directing and governing 
agent in anvmal creation hitherto—in man, constituted 
now as “the son of God,” that carnal impulse was 
placed duly under the restraint of moral and spiritual 
authority, which moral and spiritual authority formed 
the law of God on the human soul. 

The economy of man, then, as the final work of God 
upon the earth, was in beautiful and blessed harmony 
with God Himself. Our first parents had the charac- 
teristics of the tree which was in the midst of the 
garden pointed out to them: they saw the tree with all 
its attractive charms, and they were able to look with 
equanimity and calm indifference thereon. ‘Their senses 
were appealed to, but any creation, that might have 
ordinarily arisen to touch it, or to taste of its fruits, was 
immediately subdued, in the knowledge that it was 
specially withheld from them. There was no disposi- 
tion whatever to rebel, and no tendency on the part of 
the flesh to pant after it—to cherish a desire for it. 


The impression that the tree was forbidden to them, at 
9 
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once deadened every craving that might no doubt 
ordinarily have arisen, had they been left entirely free 
to use it as they pleased. The whole soul-economy, 
then, of these immediate children of God was in full 
accord with the Author of their natures and the Direc- 
tor of their lives. A complex economy it was, very 
much so, in comparison with the animal natures that 
were established preliminary to man. In each of those, 
the natural disposition and character were but the 
reflex of the qualitative characteristics of the bodily 
living structure represented on the spirit-ground which 
belonged to the constitution of each, and there was no 
counteractive or controlling agency in their case; for 
the very emotion or craving was to them not only the 
foundation of will, but in point of fact, it was and is the 
manifestation of will in the irrational mind. 

In man, however, as gifted with a rational nature, 
the situation was different, because the constitution was 
now essentially different. His will, lke theirs, may 
properly enough be said to be grounded in the emotional 
nature ; but emotions in his case did not always con- 
stitute will; for those emotions which proceeded from 
the purely carnal source, had in man to be met by 
others from a moral source; and as the moral emotion 
followed the physical, and invariably indicated what 
was for the greatest good of the creature, of course it 
behoved that the moral law should be, as a rule, the 
controlling and regulating arbiter of the life. This 
controlling and regulating arbiter of the life was, more- 
over, supplied with help, in that special instruction in 
all the cases when man would be in doubt, or when he 
might possibly fall into error, was duly supplied from 
the mouth of God Himself. The created condition of 
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man was thus one in which carnal cravings of necessity 
existed, but in which, also, the carnal cravings were 
kept in due check by the ascendency of moral law, and 
the spiritual authority of God’s own word. 

It is absolutely essential to the due comprehension of 
the peculiar case of man, to keep clearly in view the great 
fact, that from the beginning there were antagonstic 
elements in man’s constitution. His nature had control- 
ling emotions which the inferior creation had not. His 
nature was not the simplicity of their natures. Occa- 
sions might indeed be found when opposing emotions 
would arise in their case, as when fear controls and 
keeps at bay the impulse which seeks the satisfying of 
hunger; but in that case the stronger animal emotion 
for the time prevails; and man might be in a similar 
category. But what characterized man, as entirely dis- 
tinguished from the lower animals, was the fact that he 
was endowed with a moral check to meet or to regulate 
the physical impulse; which check was placed as the 
guardian or sentinel of will—supported, moreover, in 
circumstances of need, by the general instructions of 
God. The moral check I have said is founded on, and 
springs out of, the gift of reason; that is, of reason 
having the privilege of apprehending the wants of the 
not-me; for if this apprehension were wanting, the 
range of human action must be very much contracted 
and curtailed. 

This power of Intuition is a remarkable gift belonging 
to man. He has, like all other creatures which have 
the power of perception, the sense of the presence of an 
object ; and like them, is able to apprehend how that 
object is capable of immediately affecting himself; but 
he has a far higher prerogative than this: he has, over 
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and above, that which belongs to the lower animals, a 
sense of the relation of the object to others, and of its 
applicability to others, and how it will affect these 
others. For example, if the object be a creature in 
want, he has the prerogative of apprehending this want 
in another, and through his reason, of providing for it. 
It is here that moral intuition and moral will have their 
extensive application and play. Man, unlike to irrational 
natures, can not only perceive immediate impressions as 
they can, through the channels of external sense, but he 
can at once also apprehend the consequences of adopting 
any action, which these immediate impressions may sug- 
gest ; and this very apprehension of a consequence may 
instantly breed or beget an emotion, which may modify or 
stay the action which he would otherwise be induced to 
put in force. A man might be attracted by the beauty of 
a creature, or by the wants of a creature, and so lay hold 
of it to examine it more closely, or to minister to its 
necessities ; but if he apprehended that it had a poison- 
ous sting in its tail, or in its mouth, he would be 
cautious in touching it. Thus would the moral emotion 
which has respect to the protection and preservation of 
self, prevail. If a man were told that a certam dish 
would prove death to him if he were to partake of it, 
assuredly he would let it alone, however pleasurable to 
the taste, because life is dear to him: the desire of life 
being the strongest impulse of his nature. However 
attractive the dish might be, however sweet and deli- 
cious to the taste, still it would be unceremoniously set 
aside, because of his apprehension of the consequences 
attending the use of it. When man, therefore, in 
holding communion with his Maker, received a special 
schooling as to the effects of the forbidden tree, we can 
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understand with what emotional promptitude he would 
recoil from tasting, or even touching, its fruit. 

Such was the created condition of man—a condition 
in thorough harmony with God, a condition in which 
there was an entire homage rendered to the will of 
God, and a ready compliance with the emotions of the 
moral law, because these emotions were invariably 
for the real well-bemg, and best estate of self. The 
created condition of man was one under which, in point 
of fact, he had two natures, the carnal and the moral, on 
which latter was engrafted the spiritual :—the carnal, 
having the source of its impulses and cravings in the 
bodily economy, with which he was endowed, supplied 
as these cravings were by the abundance of the world, 
which was given for the support and enjoyment of its 
life: the moral giving the duteous check, or imposing 
the righteous restraint, which the carnal impulses 
needed, and to which, therefore, they were subjected, in 
order to the supremacy of what is called Conscience, as 
the regent or vicegerent of God in the soul. Hence it 
is obvious that in the condition in which God had 
originally placed man upon the earth, man had from the 
beginning to maintain a disciplinary restraint over 
himself, that is, over his lower nature. All we say is, 
that he was fully qualified to do so. Such was his state 
of innocence. The reigning power of the moral law 
was so authoritatively established in his soul, at his 
creation by God, as to give him vantage ground over 
any and every inferior impulse, that might otherwise 
push itself for gratification, so that it might be re- 
strained within its proper and allotted bounds. 

Let me now come a little more to particulars. We 
have seen that, among other restrictions to which man 
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had to submit, in carrying out the behests of the 
higher nature, as one under the direct government 
of God, an immediate arrest was laid on his freedom, 
as regards the range of the garden in which he was 
placed. Beautiful and plentiful was the store of every 
necessity required by man for the sustenance and the 
true pleasure of life; but it was absolutely needful in 
order to prepare man for that immortality, which God 
had destined for him, that the lower nature should 
undergo self-denial, as absolutely yielding to all the 
behests of the Spirit. Sel/-denial then was the very 
law of man’s created state,—that self-denial which con- 
sists in the complete submission of the carnal to the 
spiritual ; and it behoved that man, who had been made 
capable of acquiring a body celestial, after having a 
body terrestrial, should subordinate his body terrestrial 
to the discipline of the Spirit. Hence the institution 
of “‘the tree of the knowledge of good and evil”. It 
was beautiful to the eye: it was attractive to the taste : 
it was spoken of as “the tree of knowledge,’—a tree 
therefore whose fruit would have this extraordinary 
property of enlarging the intelligence of man, a pro- 
perty therefore rendering it peculiarly desirable to look 
upon and taste : a tree prominent among others, as being 
wm the nudst of the garden, and therefore constantly be- 
fore the eyes of our first parents; and yet they were 
prohibited from even touching it, upon the pain of 
death. 

Here was a tangible subject of discipline,—such as 
was indispensable for our first parents; for without it 
their destiny could not be fulfilled. Here was a subject 
on which the authority of God had pronounced very 
decisively, submitting a clear criterion of obedience,— 
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as indispensable not merely to prove the divine sup- 
remacy in the heart of man; but as a test in order to 
shew the thorough prostration of the bodily or carnal 
nature as in absolute subjection to the Spirit. Such an 
elaboration had to be constituted for man, that a due 
discipline might be undergone by man, as the prepara- 
tion for that eternal life, to which God had destined 
him, and of which He had made him capable. It was 
the apprenticeship for Heaven, which man had from 
the first to undergo. It imposed no real affliction upon 
man, because man had every proper indulgence provided 
for him; but it imposed the entire surrender of the 
flesh, and the absolute abnegation of the carnal self, in 
servility or subservience to the will of the spiritual self. 
Without this there could be no discipline of the flesh 
for a spiritual and eternal sphere. 

It is of essential importance to note this, because it 
is only through this consideration that we are able to 
justify all the ways of God to man. The life of God 
must not only be implanted in the soul of man, but 
the life of God must prevail in the soul of man, in 
order to man’s perfection for glory. If the flesh, as a 
law of operation in the soul, should in any case success- 
fully oppose the law of the Spirit in the soul, in that 
case, the flesh would be found to have usurped a domin- 
ion in the soul, antagonistic to the celestial regime ; and 
in consequence, the soul to that extent would be defiled. 
The soul that is prepared for the celestial state, is one 
that has been and is under the dominion of the Spirit, 
—one therefore that through the Spirit has ruled over 
the flesh,—one that has asserted its supremacy over the 
flesh,—one that has thus taken away from the flesh 
all tendency to dominate,—one which controls the flesh 
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as endowed with the power of energy on the soul,— 
one therefore which prepares the soul for the celestial 
sphere. We believe that the discipline implying such 
arule on the part of the Spirit over the living body, 
was a discipline belonging to man’s created condition. 
And seeing this, we not only see the possibility of man’s 
fall, but even the danger of man falling, should the 
flesh at any time get the better of the Spirit. It was 
meet that the flesh then, which behoved to have its 
necessities fulfilled, should have its special provocations, 
where necessity did not exist, in order that the Spirit, 
overcoming on these occasions might shew the power of 
the higher law over the lower, and therefore that no 
risk of a fall might arise on such occasions. 

The impulses of the flesh, if free and unrestrained, 
would of course instigate our first parents to eat of the 
fruit of the tree, which was in the midst of the garden ; 
but our first parents were not free and unrestrained in 
this matter, because the higher law of unquestionable 
authority had imposed a curb upon them. Though 
attractive to the eye, and desirable to the taste, and 
moreover though an accessory inducement to partake 
of the fruit had been ascribed to it, as giving enlighten- 
ment and enlargement to the understanding; yet such 
was the definite control under which all the inferior 
desires of man were placed, in subjection to the com- 
mands of God, and to His spiritual rule, that when 
once the barrier was raised, man had no difhculty in 
obeying. Truly the life of God pervaded the soul of 
man and readily prevailed. Man was made to submit 
to such hindrances to the flesh, that he might be pre- 
pared for that immortality of which he was made cap- 
able, and in submission to such hindrances, man thus 
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made in perfect conformity to God, had in himself the 
reigning power of his created manhood. 

The inquiry now arises, How did man come to fall ? 
How could it happen that this reigning power of the 
Spirit should come to be dislodged? Why should not 
the law of the Spirit’s rulership be maintained in its 
true dominion and freedom?* The question has been 
thought a very difficult one to answer,—so difficult as to 
savour of presumption where there is an attempt to 
answer it; but there is an answer, a clear and perfectly 
satisfactory answer, as one may dare to think. I have 
adverted to Satan’s interposition by base and cunning 
and lying words; and if we carefully attend to what 
constitute the turning points of will, and to the recital 
of what took place, as recorded in the Bible, we shall 
find data on which sufficiently to explain the catastrophe 
of the fall. We have nothing to do here with the pre- 
liminary fall of Satan himself; that would take us out 
of our way to enter upon it; and what I say is that 
until Satan comes on the scene, there is not the least 
inclination on the part of man to break the command- 
ments of God.’ 

And how did Satan operate to achieve the result of 
man’s rebelling against God? His first object was to 
unsettle the convictions grafted by God on the soul of 
man. This is an all-important observation, and lies at 
the foundation ; because it is only under convictions, 
inspired by impressions received from the Spirit of God, 
that the will in this case could be determined; and 
consequently it is only under such convictions, that the 
Spirit of God could exercise over the soul due authority 


*See Hxcursus, XIV., On the question of Human Freedom. 
* See Hxcursus, XV., On the Fall of Satan. 
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to rule and to repel the carnal nature. It is a recognised 
and indubitable fact, as touching the operations of mind, 
—a fact proved in every one’s experience, that emotions 
or motives, as the foundations of will, arise only from 
those ideas which, from the tume, subsist im the mind; 
and the devil knew well that, if he could but succeed 
in removing for the tume the conviction, that the com- 
mand to abstain from the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, came from God; then the very check, 
which prevented them from partaking of that tree, 
would also be removed; and then also the inducements 
to eat thereof could be made sufficiently powerful to 
have their fulfilment. Accordingly his first and primary 
task was to unfasten and detach from the soul the vm- 
pression, which the woman (to whom he addressed 
himself) had received, and which up to that moment 
remained in her mind, as a conviction planted by God, 
that she was actually prohibited from partaking of the 
fruit in question. He begins therefore cautiously, but 
confidently to question the accuracy of her impressions, 
and to hint that these impressions were delusions. 
“And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said 
ye shall not eat of every tree in the garden?” Not 
a word is said to question the supremacy of God,—not 
a word to lessen the reverence due to the command 
of God; in this he appears as standing in perfect har- 
mony with the woman. He seems anxious rather to 
uphold the authority of God, and to admit the love of 
God to her and her husband, and therefore he is full of 
regard for her interests with God. His plan of approach 
therefore was calculated to deceive the woman, and to 
unhinge the belief she entertained, that she was in 
point of fact forbidden to eat. He comes to her as 
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one that had full knowledge of the circumstances,— 
as one that had the fear of God on himself,—as one 
that had a strong concern in her best well-being and 
happiness ; he comes without a single word to intimate 
a case of danger,—without one word to depreciate the 
authority of God,—without one word that could alarm 
the soul,—not once hinting any violation of the Divine 
requirement, or that it would be but a small matter to 
violate the command of God, but rather with many 
words to betoken the necessity of a harmony with God 
and a solicitude for the honour of God, and the happi- 
ness of man. In short, Satan comes as ‘an angel of 
light” ; and all the while he sets forth the fruit of this 
remarkable sin, as not only affording present gratifica- 
tion, but the foundation also of future elevation and 
honour. And now see, when once he had gained a hear- 
ing, with what assurance he gives forth his statements. 
“And the serpent said unto the woman, ye shall not 
surely die; for God doth know that in the day that ye 
eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods knowing good and evil.” 

The scheme laid and adopted by Satan, succeeded. 
Nor is it difficult to apprehend how it succeeded. Noth- 
ing is more common in our experience than for a man 
to become unhinged as to the truth of his convictions ; 
and this disengagement of an impression brings with 1t 
of course an arrestment of its law of operation, which 
it formerly exercised. Take an ingredient out of a 
mixture or combination, and the effect of that ingredi- 
ent in the mixture no longer prevails. In like manner 
take away the impression from the precise category of 
mind, in which will is formed, and out of which the 
particular will in question arises, and the will no longer 
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exists. This is universal as regards the laws of mind. 
Remove a conviction, and you remove thereby the will 
which springs from that conviction. Once make a man 
to understand that his present impressions are erroneous, 
and that very moment you undo his course of action, 
as arising from said impressions. Any man, by care- 
fully watching his own experiences, and by watching 
what he sees constantly taking place in others, can satis- 
factorily prove this statement for himself. Take the 
case of St. Paul. While he was Saul, cherishing the 
conviction that Christianity was an imposture, and hav- 
ing zeal for the honour of God, he did out of a sincere 
conscience, persecute the Church of Christ, and “ haling 
men and women, committed them to prison” ; but when 
Jesus Himself appeared to him in the skies, and in- 
formed him by evidences which left him no room to 
doubt that he had been mistaken in his convictions, 
and that Jesus was no impostor, his will as a persecutor 
was at the self same time stanched; and his course of 
action was immediately arrested. Again, the prophet 
of Judah resisted Jeroboam, by refusing to eat bread 
or to drink water in Bethel, so long as he retained on 
his mind the impression that Jehovah had commanded 
him not to do so; but when an old prophet (one ack- 
nowledged to be a prophet and supposed to have equal 
authority with himself) took away this impression, the 
man of God out of Judah altered his course, and becom- 
ing open to receive fresh impressions from the old 
prophet, took the way, that is the will, which these 
impressions begat. In short it comes to this, and I put 
it thus as a normal case :—Tell me what are the present 
convictions of a man, and I will tell you the present 
will and conduct of the man. 
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Is the fall of man therefore, after all, so very difficult 
a problem? Can we give no proper account of the pro- 
cess whereby it was achieved? Surely if we can ex- 
plain how ideas are communicated to the mind: and 
again, how these ideas may be removed from the mind, 
as supposed to be false impressions which have been 
mistakenly entertaimed as true; and consequently re- 
moved from an authoritative place, and consequently an 
operative place in the soul, we can go a far way to 
explain the process of the fall. If it be at once ad- 
mitted, as it must be, that at 2s out of ideas communi- 
cated to the soul, and recewed by the soul as true, that 
we have will generated in connection with these ideas, 
and of course in the line of these ideas; if it be ad- 
mitted, as it must be, that will and volition are depend- 
ent on the characteristics of truth or of falsehood with 
which our ideas are received, then what may be called 
the philosophy of the fall is no longer a mystery, but 
a readily explicable and understandable fact. 

It seems almost impertinent thus to pronounce so 
decidedly regarding what has always been regarded a 
mystery ; but let the question be fairly tested,—let the 
doctrine of motives be fairly canvassed, let 1t be known 
that there is no such thing as will without a motive, 
and no such thing as motive without an idea: let it be 
known that motive is always an idea operating on the 
basis of the me: let it be known that a motive once 
entertained may be removed; then therewith the will 
which it imposed removed, and the process of the fall 
becomes simple, and can be satisfactorily explained. If 
the a prior philosophy did. not create a stand-point 
which makes exposition an impossibility, if the a pos- 
terior’ philosophy were carried out to its legitimate re- 
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sults, all would come forth in easy, simple naturalness ; 
and the day is surely not far distant when the re- 
demption of man, as well as the fall of man, will be 
established on principles which admit of scientific appli- 
cation, that, is of logical exposition—when difficulties 
about the foundations of will, and the laws of human 
freedom will be fully met and overcome,—when the 
interpositions of God will be seen and acknowledged, as 
in no sense disturbing that freedom,—when an accession 
to the truths of Scripture, and a help to the right in- 
terpretation of Scripture, will be obtained beyond any 
thing hitherto achieved. JI cannot enter upon such 
questions now. All we can do is to point to the fact 
that every true man is characterised by his convictions 
for the tume being; and that convictions are a mobile 
element, retained in the mand, or dismissed from the 
nmund, according as they retain or lose the character- 
istics of truth; and that the operation of will wm the 
soul is roused or disabled accordingly. 

I shall have to point out what effect the communi- 
cations of Satan had, and what it was, and is, that 
constitutes the precise evil which was fundamentally 
inflicted on man by the fall. We shall see that when 
once the spiritual elements, that came from God, were 
dislodged, and free and unfettered access was given to 
the carnal cravings to assert their dominion, that man 
thereby lost the image of God, and communion with 
God, and a taste for God, and harmony with God; and 
was of necessity without that original righteousness 
which was implanted by God; and that in short, man 
became what is called flesh, that is governed by carnal 
impulses. Let us be thankful that there is a way of 
regeneration by the provision of a second Adam, Who 
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hath overturned the work of the devil, and that through 
Him, man may once more become no longer “ flesh,” 
but ‘ spirit ”. | 


CHAPTER III. 
THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF HUMAN EVIL. 


‘Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the same; that 
through death He might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is the devil.”—Hup. i. 4. 


We have seen that in order to undo the work of the 
devil on man, it behoved Jesus Christ to be made man, 
—that there being on the ordinary manhood a special 
work to do, that special work was given to Christ to. 
do; and that in order to accomplish this work it be- 
hoved him first of all to partake our very flesh and 
blood. It must, therefore, be of enormous moment for 
the Church of Christ, that it should, on the one hand, 
ascertain and know what the work of the devil upon 
man really was, and what its character and effect upon 
man, on the other hand, really have been: in order, 
first, to see what is the evil with which man is now 
born,—whence it comes, and where it fundamentally 
lies; and, second, to see how and in what way Jesus 
met the evil, removed the evil, and remedied it as the 
mischief that had been done; and how He thereby 
made atonement to God, and rendered entire satisfac- 
tion to the justice of Heaven by so doing. 

I have already inquired into the nature of Christ's 
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incarnation, and in so doing, [ have sought to conclude 
according to the plain and simple teaching of sacred 
Scripture ; throwing out of view all traditional precon- 
ceptions; and [ have found that whatever, as a general 
tule, characterises the flesh and blood which presently 
belongs to man, must needs have characterised the flesh 
and blood of the living body of our blessed Lord. | 
say, as a general rule, because Christ representing the 
race, and not representing mere individuals, had nothing 
to do with the specialities with which this particular 
man and that particular man had brought into the 
world—nothing therefore to do with the distempers 
and diseases and peculiar ailments by which individuals 
of the race were disordered. And again, considering 
that ordinary man in the circumstances under which he 
is begotten, does in his soul delineate intellectually the 
precise conditions of the fleshly nature, so as to shadow 
these forth in the medium of mind, as things of con- 
sciousness, not having in himself (that is, in his soul) 
any Divine spirit as a regulating and controlling power, 
beyond the moral energy which may arise in connection 
with, and as the necessary result of, his rational nature ; 
it behoved that the soul of the Lord Jesus Christ 
should, upon the self-same principles, be fairly repre- 
sentative of the bodily nature which He had assumed, 
with this very marked distinction betwixt Him and all 
other children born into the world, that the very 
eround on which that soul was formed happened to be 
also the possessor of the Divine impress, as the Son of 
God, in which case we understand what is meant by the 
expression “the Word made flesh ”. 

The source and origin of souls have been already indi- 
cated as that which will best bear investigation, and gene- 
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rally correspond with facts and with the analogy of nature, 
while moreover, the characteristics of souls in regard to 
disposition, taste, and tendency are duly accounted for. 
And as it has been concluded that all souls are begotten 
naturally according to the organisation of the body ; and 
this without in the least adopting the views of mater- 
ialism as applicable to souls, so we must believe that 
the soul of the Lord Jesus was primarily born of the 
body which He received, with this farther distinction (a 
oreat one), that along therewith there was the impress 
of God, without any confusion or intermixture of the 
natures. 

I have taken opportunity elsewhere of entering 
more fully into the discussion of this most interesting 
question of the soul’s development from, and direct 
operation with, the material body, or, in other words, 
to discuss the great problem of psychology from a fresh 
point of view. As regards the soul of Jesus, we must 
believe that it had to fight its way, as instructed and 
inspired by the plenary possession of the Spirit, not 
only against the world and against the devil, but against 
the flesh itself, which could only be through the Divine 
light He possessed, and which was obviously imparted 
as needs demanded. At all points the combat had to 
be encountered and maintained by Himself, as enlight- 
ened and instigated by the Divine Spirit, of which He 
was a partaker “without measure”. In Jesus, then, 
we see a second Adam, with a body of flesh and blood 


*See Hxcursus on the Psychological Problem, already referred to. 
I had intended to set forth a separate treatise on the great ques- 
tion of Matter and Spirit, the foundations of mind generally, and the 
principles which go to constitute the human mind in particular; but 
this must meanwhile stand in abeyance. : 
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specially prepared for sacrifice, out of the substance of 
His mother, and having of necessity a soul manifesting 
the properties of that flesh and blood; yet over and 
above carrying in the background that which other and 
ordinary souls did not carry, the express seal, impress, 
stamp or lineament of the Divine Father. 

We are thus brought face to face with the evil which 
our Lord came to drive away and exterminate. What 
that evil was I shall have particularly to examine. 
How that evil was brought about I have already 
inquired ; and we have seen that it was through direct 
falsehood on the part of Satan, whereby the woman, 
being deceived, was seduced to give up certain spiritual 
convictions, and of course, therefore, to resile from the 
will and consequent obedience which these convictions 
engendered. 

It has been asked, How could God permit His crea- 
ture man to be so interfered with by a lying Spirit, and 
so endanger the fall of man, and thereby occasion the 
introduction of sin into our world, and all the conse- 
quent wickedness and war which have characterised it ? 
Those who so ask have not contemplated sufficiently 
the very necessities of man’s created condition in order 
to prepare him for immortality ; and they have not 
contemplated sufficiently the thorough freedom in which 
it was needful for God to place man upon the earth. 
It was not the part of God to prevent angels from 
holding converse with man; and if good angels were 
allowed this freedom, it is difficult to see how wicked 
angels, who had freedom to rebel, should have their 
freedom arrested. It is perfectly obvious that it did 
not consist with the perfection of the Divine scheme to 
interpose the arm of the Lord, to ceme between His 
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rational creatures and the free exercise of the law of 
their being, which free exercise must needs constitute 
‘the ground of their responsibility, just as the ground of 
\human responsibility lay in the free discharge of the 
duties made incumbent upon them. 

It was enough for God to make His creature man 
capable of standing firm to the principles imparted to 
him, whatever interferences might take place, while 
the imterferences themselves were in the circumstances 
unavoidable, and indeed were no doubt indispensable 
for the development of man’s created condition to a 
fitness for installation into an immortal sphere. It 
cannot be said that a terrestrial state at any time was 
ever in itself an immortal sphere: on the contrary, it 
must be allowed that, from the beginning, a terrestrial 
state was essentially a mortal state, because a perishable 
state, and all the creatures up to man had been created 
essentially mortal and perishable, the distinction im 
respect of man being, that by wmparting to him the 
spirit of God, he thereby came into qualification for 
emmortality. The grounds of immortality are tolerably 
well defined in Scripture; and if ‘God alone hath 
immortality,” 1t is obvious that man can have immor- 
tality only so far as he is begotten and born of God. 
That which gave the crowning gift of immortality to 
man was without doubt the impartation of the Divine 
Spirit, and according as man was imbued with the 
Spirit of God, as the alone ruling power in his soul, so 
would he be prepared for the celestial state, as essentially 
the dwelling-place of God, and of the spirits of men 
made perfect. 

Here it is that some theologians have overlooked an 

‘See Hxceursus, XVI., On the possession of the Holy Ghost. 
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essential feature in the scheme of God. They have 
spoken as if God made things at the beginning, and at 
once, with immediate and with wltvmate perfection. It 
is tolerably evident that God made things upon the 
earth with the view of their coming under a process of 
training in order to ultumate perfection. The earth 
itself was not made at first, and at once, in that perfec- 
tion to which it has ultimately come. Lengthened 
periods of time were required for its being a place of pre- 
paredness for man, with its bowels filled with the varied 
material essential for his necessities as the precious 
chief. The plants, as they came to be developed in 
their indefinite varieties, were not made in that perfec- 
tion to which they have become attainable by means of 
cultivation. ‘The animals too have become diversified 
through climate and food and discipline ; and especially 
those which have come under the immediate control of 
man have been improved by careful breeding. Nor 
was it to be supposed that man himself must be a fixed 
and finished star at once, set up with all the ilumina- 
tion he had to expect, and no progress before him in 
order to the manifestation of those higher qualities of 
which he was peculiarly susceptible. Such assuredly 
was not the created state of man. On the contrary, as 
man had been made with higher powers than had been 
eranted to the other creatures of the earth, it was natu- 
rally to be anticipated that he would have room and 
scope for a far wider and loftier development than the 
inferior animals. 

And who really doubts the fact? One of the peculiar 
interests attachable to man’s condition, is the constant 
process of discovery on which he is entering, and the 
consequent acquisition of new privileges to which he is 
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attaining, through the fresh discoveries of truth. These 
experiences are happening now; and it cannot be doubted 
that they were experiences which touched man at the 
beginning,—experiences through which it was needful 
that man should pass, in order to that elevation to 
which he is destined in preparation for a new dispensa- 
tion beyond this world. 

When, therefore, we are enabled to obtain a somewhat 
expansive grasp of the Divine plan in the creation of 
the world, and of the forethought of God in the ultimate 
completion, according to that plan, of the world in all its 
beauty and grandeur and solidity,—points not attainable 
otherwise than through the intermediate contention and 
settlement of antagonistic elements, which, in so complex 
a system, must needs come into collision; and when we 
contemplate therewith the determination to set up a 
second Adam, who should absolutely and effectually 
carry out the Divine will, by a self-denying obedience, 
even as God demanded that the Divine will should be 
carried out, by the first Adam; and that the second 
Adam should meet all the evils coming upon the world, 
through the fall of the first Adam, we cannot wonder 
that Satan should be allowed to do his utmost and his 
worst, without any express interposition on the part of 
. God to prevent him. Accordingly we find that Satan 
consorted with our first parents, and by direct deceit 
yet plausible pretence, he caused, 1st, that they should 
dismiss from ther nunds the impression, which they 
had received of the Divine command—that they should 
regard that impression as a delusion ; and in order that 
they might the more readily regard it as a delusion, 
Satan led them, 2nd, to consider the qualities of the tree 
(which were so likely to gratify and benefit them), and 
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the love of God, who was so desirous to indulge and to 
benefit them. This was an artful stroke: it inserted 
the small end of his wedge. They were well assured of | 
the love of God, and they properly held the belief that 
God would withhold nothing that was really for their 
good. 

This then was the moment to push forward the 
qualities of the tree, as essentially serviceable in this 
respect. Now what was this, but in point of fact pushing 
forward into prominent activity those carnal desires, 
which a particular attention to the alleged qualities of 
the forbidden fruit was calculated to engender and stir 
up? In simple terms, and as the result of his cunning 
representations, whereby the forbidden fruit was dressed 
up with peculiar attractions, Satan (as I have shewn) 
managed to take away the very check which God had 
implanted in the soul, and by which alone man was re- 
strained from committing sim—a process common enough 
and understandable enough in our own personal experi- 
ences ; that is, he removed the very restraint, which the 
Holy Spirit imposed upon the soul of man: the word 
sown by God in his heart was stolen away ; and another 
and very different impress was ingrafted on his heart. 
This obviously explains the process of the fall. 

Is it necessary here to enter upon the process by which 
the human mind operates in the formation of its will ? 
This has been already so far discussed, and we cannot call 
in question patent facts. ‘The soul is properly a spirit-in- | 
dividuality as a me, founded on the material conditions of 
the body. This me comes to receive impressions through 
the senses, and when the impressions go as ideas to the me, | 
they affect the me variously, according to the qualities | 
which belong to them ; and hereby emotions are created, 
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out of which emotions will naturally springs. But when 
a direct idea ab extra prompts an emotion to will, 
there is immediately presented a foresight of the conse- 
quences ; and this very foresight, which I may call the 
indirect idea, creates another emotion, which may operate 
as an ought not or moral check upon the emotion arising 
from the direct idea ; more especially if the consequences 
foreseen are not desirable. That God communicated 
His will through the medium of the external senses to 
man we think is likely enough, and coming as these 
would with the direct authority of God, such communica- 
tions would touch the soul with something like an 
absolute command,’ that may not for a moment be 
questioned ; and obedience would therefore follow as a 
thing of course, and so it has to be said that the impress 
of the Holy Spirit was thus grafted on the soul of man. 
We know in what way the Holy Spirit is now engrafted 
on our souls. Is it not by the communications of God 
out of His revealed word, and hence the value of a 
preached gospel? There can be no doubt that the stamp 
of the Spirit of God had been impressed on the soul of 
our first parents with reference to the tree in the midst 
of the garden. 

How came the divine impression to be removed? I 
have answered that question. ‘Till this impression was 
effaced Satan could achieve nothing. So long as the im- 
press of God remained on them, they could not sin; so 
long as the divine frame of mind, which God had estab- 
lished in man continued, holy emotions in harmony with 
God could alone arise ; and the divine authority, as the | 
law of man’s spiritual integrity, must be maintained - 
without fail: the prime object of Satan, therefore, was to 
remove this barrier to his success. Could this check to 
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Satan but be taken out of the way, he would find no 
difficulty in introducing an impression from the flesh 
which would carry out all his desire. There would in 
that case be nothing to hinder man from falling; on 
the contrary, he would fall with as great ease and free- 
dom to the current impulses of his soul, as in the former 
case he would have stood firm and fast to the teaching 
of God. 

We have seen by what process Satan managed to get 
rid of the obstruction to his success. Where then was 
the blame attachable to our first parents? Having 
once had the assurance, that God Himself had given 
them a plain and a positive command, they ought to 
have cherished and maintained that command always, 
till God Himself should appear and undo the restriction 
which Himself had imposed. This was the way of the 
Second Adam. God had brought Him into a situation, 
where no food was to be obtained, and at the same time 
let Him suffer the pangs of a craving hunger ; and in 
these very circumstances, God permitted Satan to take 
advantage of this craving in a lonely place, and to urge 
’ Him to serve Himself, as the Son of God was entitled 
to do. But Christ, however much pressed by the im- 
pulses of the flesh to relieve Himself from the hankering 
of a keen and unsated appetite, resolved to wait for the 
same God to take Him out of His difficulty Who had 
brought Him into it; and He would adopt no measures 
for His alimentation, which God had not prescribed. 
The same thoughtful firmness, however, was not found 
in our first parents. They came to entertain the idea, that 
the conviction of God’s having restricted them from the 
tree which was in the midst of the garden, might be a 
mistaken notion of their own, and therefore they per- 
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mitted that conviction to be dislodged from its place in 
the heart; and being once dislodged, it of course im- 
mediately lost its power in the soul ; hence the impress 
from the flesh, that was urged by Satan, pushing its 
way for indulgence, and there being now nothing to 
restrain it, man gave way thereto; and so the carnal 
element obtained the ascendency in the heart; and this 
through the discharge of the spiritual element. This 
leads me for a little to consider the nature of that evil 
into which this act of disobedience brought man. 

Man, by the fall, was, as we have seen, now no longer 
in the condition in which God had made him, and placed 
him. God had made him, submitting to the rule of the 
Spirit, and restraining the flesh; man was now m the 
condition of being ruled by the flesh, and the Sprit was 
thrown off and removed. God’s word no longer held 
sway in the soul; hence the soul became open to the 
carnal part, and the carnal part held sway ; and hence 
the balance-spring of the machine was quite altered. 
The clock-work which the Lord had established, would 
no longer move in the appointed harmony of human 
action, which He had ordained, because another in- 
fluence with no true regulative power, now bore con- 
stantly upon the soul, and another administrator with 
its dicta was permitted to interpose, different from God, 
and alien to God. The consequence was, as regards the 
heart of man, that a set of affections sprung up in his 
bosom, which God had never planted, and which never 
could have emanated from the Spirit of God; and the 
mind of man became utterly changed in its tastes and 
tendencies. His tastes and tendencies became purely 
carnal ; and cravings, that without difficulty would have 
been repressed and kept in due subordination, under 
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the government of the Spirit, were now allowed to run 
riot, and to have their indulgence in excess, and thereby 
they became so strengthened as to insist on gratification, 
even when that gratification interfered with the free- 
dom and the rights and the prerogatives of others; and 
hereby a fresh swarm of selfish, base and hateful 
villanies sprung up from this root of carnal self-love, as 
man progressed in his indulgence of one excess after 
another; and in going from one extreme to another. 
True it is, that man had still the foundations of 
moral law. That was inevitable, so long as man was 
oifted with a rational nature, capable of seeing the 
wants and requirements of others, as well as of those of 
self. The fall did not take man out of the field of 
morals, but it sadly contaminated the field of morals.* 
The reason of this is obvious enough, when we consider 
that sound morals are dependent on a clear and correct 
understanding of the truth, with a sound judgment. 
Moral law is one thing, and sound moral law is another. 
Moral law we shall find in the savage, as well as in the 
civilised man; but im either case, the moral law may 
possibly be at variance with the truth of God. Some 
have thought that conscience is a special faculty super- 
induced upon the human soul by God; and that its 
special function is to give forth the dicta of God; and 
they have been confounded, that in these circumstances 
it should speak so differently in different persons. But 
this idea is a mistake; conscience is of necessity 
graduated and defined and proportioned by the kind 
of intelligence we may happen to possess. I cannot 
discuss this question here ; but I may say this much, 


* See Hxcursus, XVII., On the processes of mental operation, and 
on the ground and source of moral law. 
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that if we have acquired false intelligence, a false moral 
law will proceed from that intelligence, as the conscience 
in us for the time being; and if we have acquired correct 
information respecting any object, the moral law arising 
out of that correct information, will be sound accordingly ; 
that is, if the mind be true and honest to itself, and 
not warped and perverted by other and intruding per- 
suasions. | 

If I am asked to say what is moral discernment, I 
should answer : it 7s the apprehension of good or of evil, 
as the result of the action of any natural vnpulse, 
affecting either self or another, that rs, affecting any 
creature susceptible of pleasure or of pam; and moral 
law is the emotion which arises under this apprehension. 
There is a natural impulse to give a hungry dog food ; 
it is moral discernment to foresee that a certain kind of 
food will injure him ; it is moral law to check the im- 
pulse to give him injurious food, and to favour the im- 
pulse to give him wholesome food. A savage monarch 
feels he has offended his deity, and he has a natural 
impulse to appease him; and as he has been taught 
that a human victim will accomplish this, so he gives 
orders accordingly ; but if the victim chosen should 
be one of the most useful of his own servants, he has 
moral discernment to see that such a victim would be 
inflicting an unnecessary evil on himself, and it is his 
moral law in accordance with that apprehension to 
choose another victim. There is a natural impulse to 
free a beloved relative from pain, and if I have been 
led to believe that a certain sacrifice on my part will 
deliver him from his prison, moral law demands the 
sacrifice of me. But if meanwhile, I am taught that 
the sacrifice will be of no avail to serve this end, the 
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emotion to make the sacrifice is annihilated. I may 
have a natural impulse to take the warder of the prison 
out of the way, but I have moral discernment to see 
the impropriety of this; and it is moral law to check 
this impulse. It is rational discernment for me to see 
the value of another man’s vineyard as an object very 
desirable for me, and I may have the impulse to put 
the owner to death in order to secure it: it is moral 
discernment to see the consequences of carrying this 
natural desire into execution, and it is moral law to 
impose a check upon this desire. It would be a contra- 
diction of all the promptings of moral law to slay the 
owner in order to become the possessor of the vineyard. 
In this case a man is not true to the law of his moral 
discernment; he has become the mere slave of natural 
desire. The law of all moral discernment is, while 
seeking our own good by fair means, to have a care 
against injuring others; in short, not to disturb the 
well-being, but rather to promote the well-being, of the 
object affected. 

The sin of man, therefore, in its foundation, lies 
in permitting a selfish craving to prevail, so as to. 
disregard the rights, the claims, the good of another, 
in short, to injure another for the sake of his own 
personal eratification. It would be equally an offence 
against moral law, if we are found to injure ourselves 
for the sake of indulging some present gratification. 
It is moral discernment, if I see that the partaking of 
a certain dish will injure me, it is moral law, therefore, 
to abstain from that dish ; and it is a violation of moral 
law if, for the sake of a little temporary gratification of 
appetite, I go in for it, and take my fill of it, and so 
take the risk of injury to my constitution thereby. 
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Now consider for a moment the condition of man as 
a fallen creature. Man though fallen, had; as we have 
seen, his moral discernments; and as a rule, he ought 
to have the law of these discernments, that is, the kind 
of conscience prescribed by these discernments. The 
moral discernments may be true or false, and the verdict 
which conscience gives forth will be true or false accord- 
ingly ; but how often is it, that man has not strength to 
act upon them. Why is this? Because he is pressed by 
some selfish passion or affection which blinds, that is, 
shuts out, a free and a full discernment, and blunts a 
free operation of emotion, as created by the discernment. 

You can understand, then, how the law of carnal sel- 
fishness is the root of all our earthly evil. That law 
has its foundation in what 1s called ‘“‘the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life”; and 
that law, because of its imperative and exacting nature, 
doth in fallen and unregenerate man bear down every 
other, notwithstanding moral hindrances. ‘The lust 
of the flesh” is but a general term for the carnal 
appetites; “the lust of the eye” is but a general term 
for those desvres which arise through the communications 
which are made by means of the external senses (zesthetic 
sins); and “the pride of life” is but a general term for 
those aspirations after the honours and distinctions of 
the world which observation and experience show to be 
its highest gifts (sms of ambition). All have their 
foundation in the carnal man. When these appetites 
or desires or aspirations, therefore, become the domi- 
nant powers of our nature, true morals, or shall I say 
sound morals, become little better than an empty name. 
‘Sound morals demand that no sensitive creature should 
be unnecessarily injured, but rather that its proper well- 
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being or real good (so far as known) should be considered 
and promoted. But what are the facts everywhere 
prevalent in a sin-smitten world? ‘They are compre- 
hended in this, that the reigning law of the carnal man, 
in some department or another, which happens chiefly 
to beset the individual, coerces in behalf of itself every 
other law that runs counter to this predominating dis- 
position of self, and in proportion as it becomes strong, 
every other opposing law becomes weak. ‘The con- 
sequence has been in the history of mankind, that 
might has much. usurped the place of right. The 
plain English of this is, that while moral discernment 
pointed out that others had certain rights as well as 
self, yet that the rights of others had not been left 
freely to assert their claims, because self, with its pressing 
cravings being in the ascendant, would have its own 
impulses indulged even though at the expense of others. 
There was no real check in the soul of fallen man to 
restrain its own overpowering momentum in him for 
indulgence and enjoyment, whether in order to pleasure, 
or to possession, or to precedence.’ 

What has been the consequence ? The world, instead 
of its being an arena of peace, has been a theatre of war 
—instead of being a kingdom of harmony and love, it 
has been more like a pandemonium of unclean spirits. 
Oppression and tyranny and bloodshed have characterised 
the generations of men; and all, through that self-seek- 
ing, agerandizing acquisitiveness, which has its founda- 
tion in the flesh, and which, when carried into excess 
breeds falsehood, cunning, hypocrisy and other deceits, 
in order to the attainment of the desired object. False- 
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hood is the refuge of the carnal; and when falsehood 
becomes prevalent, the whole moral economy of a man 
is in grossest disorder, because in that case man becomes 
not merely the creature of the flesh, but becomes allied 
to the condition of unclean spirits.’ 

Such a world, as matter of course, is alienated from 
God. Men in these circumstances can have no true 
communion with God. The law of God, as running 
counter to their propensity, is hateful to them, and they 
stand aloof from it: they do not wish to have God in 
all their thoughts, because the check which God would 
interpose is death to their carnal life: it is death to. 
the flesh as an operative power on the soul, and as being 
their abounding and favoured life therein.* Their life 
indeed is described in brief terms as “the life of the 
flesh”. This life is the conscious animation of the 
carnal man in full and unrestrained sway. Its law says, 
“What shall I eat? What shall I drink? What shall I 
put on? What shall I aspire to in the world? What are 
my appetites, and what indulgence of them shall I seek 
after?” It is the law of carnal self throughout. 

True it is, that the carnal self cannot be utterly 
neglected: there is a limited regard absolutely needed 
for its maintenance in the world, for its proper strength 
and wellbeing in the world, for the due prosecution of 
the duties of the world, and for the provision needful 
for our family-welfare in the world. Such things cannot 
with propriety be neglected; but there is a limit im- 
posed, that limit which a free moral and _ spiritual 
intelligence is alone able to discern and decide upon. 


1See Hxcursus, X1X., On the condition of Unclean Spirits, and 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
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When the Spirit is wanting however (and it cannot 
but be wanting where the carnal element dominates), 
there is in some department or another of the flesh an 
absorbing and prevailing tendency, often running into 
excess, which in that case, for selfish ends, winks at the 
claims of others, and disregards the sufferings of others 
—which crushes and oppresses others, and as I have 
said, is attended with deceit and malignity and revenge, 
according to the feelings which may happen to be stirred 
up by the retaliation or other special kind of opposition, 
that may be presented when our selfishness 1s thwarted. 

It needs no one to say that this condition of mankind 
has been sadly derogatory to the honour and glory of 
God. It betokens a state of man wholly offensive unto 
God, because it is alien to the condition which God 
introduced, and in direct inconsistency with the pure 
and holy atmosphere of Spirit-life in Heaven for which 
man has to prepare; and as you may suppose, nothing 
could satisfy God but a removal of the offensive condi- 
tion, and a re-instatement or re-instalment of man, with 
the divine check re-imposed on his soul, that check 
coming from the Holy Spirit, by Whom alone man is 
enabled to deny himself unto sin, and to carry himself 
according to the law of righteousness. 

Now, what constitutes the reversal of man’s fallen 
condition, that is the removal of the offence, and the 
mtroduction of the spirit of righteousness ? What 
constitutes restoration, so that man’s condition comes to 
be changed from that of a sinful nature to a sanctified 
nature? What but Atonement! The very essence of 
Atonement implies this change. So long as no change 
has been made, it must be inferred that no atonement 
has been made. We cannot do better than go to 
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Scripture for the definition of Atonement. There it is 
termed ‘the putting away of sin”. That indeed is not 
atonement in all its completeness, but 1t 1s atonement 
in all its fundamentals. If sin is not put away, nothing 
in the way of atonement can be effected. The putting 
away of sin is the very just part of the process in the 
fulfilment of atonement. Sin is the offensive thing 
before God; and it is the introduction of sin on the 
soul of man which has made man offensive unto God: 
the taking away of sin, then, is the taking away of the 
offence, for it is the taking away of that which makes 
man offensive to God. ‘True it is, as I have said, that 
this taking away of sin is not atonement in all its com- 
pleteness, for man needs something over and above the 
removal of sin, because the removal of sin simply would 
leave man only in a negative condition, and would fail 
to place man in the positive condition in which he origi- 
nally stood before the fall. In addition to the abolish- 
ment of sin from his soul, man requires the inbringing 
of righteousness wpon his soul, in which case he stands 
before God as a regenerated creature, no longer a sinner 
but a righteous one. Such a one God cannot deny: 
such a one must needs stand acceptable to God: such 
a one has all the qualities demanded by God: such a 
one has the image of God impressed upon his heart : 
such a one is not stained by the presence of sin upon 
his soul. God therefore can take such a one into His 
bosom: glorification awaits such a one: salvation from 
God belongs to such a one. 

It is of enormous moment to have a clear and distinet 
conception as to what Atonement is. By atonement, 
two parties, who were once at variance, come to be 
reconciled. Hence the word atone (a compound word 
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which may be pronounced in its separate parts), means 
at-one. God and man under atonement are brought to 
be at-one: they are brought into harmony: man comes 
to be in agreement with God: the peace that had been 
broken has come to be restored ; and the ground of. this 
agreement and peace lies in the removal of the offence, 
and in the inbringing of satisfaction—satisfaction to 
Him who had reason to be offended. Such I hold are 
fundamentally the principles of atonement.* 

These principles must be understood and apprehended, 
before we can duly discuss the question of atonement, 
we must have a rational idea of atonement: what it really 
is, before we can discuss the process of atonement—an 
idea which commends itself to our common intelligence, 
otherwise it is folly, 1t is worse than folly, to enter upon 
the question. How can a man pronounce judgment on 
that of which he can form no proper conception? There 
can be no meaning to us in the word atonement, if we 
can give no definition of the term; but if we have a 
precise and accurate significancy of the word in our own 
experience, and as applicable to our relative condition 
as between man and man in the world, it is that very 
significancy which we hope to find in the Scriptures ; 
and on finding it, the question commends itself to our 
reason ; and we have no help but to accept it as a scheme 
which cannot in reason be gainsaid. It is only in these 
circumstances that we shall ever be able to justify the 
ways of God to man. 

We have seen then, what is the condition of fallen 
man: we have seen this as in contrast with the condition 
of created man: we cannot truly enter into and appre- 
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hend the condition which constitutes a fallen nature, 
unless we are able to understand what was the condition ~ 
of the created nature: I have compared these condi- 
tions: I have found that in creation, the Spvrit consti- 
tuted the ruling power—that is, man was constituted in 
thorough and complete obedience to God, as planting 
His principles in man; and that in this created state, 
there was no dominion on the part of the flesh in opposi- 
tion to the Spirit ; mm short, that the flesh held a subordi- 
nate position, as regards the soul, in that the wants of 
the body had to be supplied under due deference to the 
behests of the Spirit, as the ruling and directing power 
in the soul. Such was the condition of what is called a 
state of imnocence—a state which contained a divine 
check upon those impulses, which came upon the soul 
from the lower nature; that is, from the carnal nature 
of man. In this state all the outlets of the flesh were 
duly controlled, as it was absolutely indispensable that 
they should be controlled ; for otherwise, it would have 
been impossible that the Spirit of God should reign 
supreme, and that the whole economy of the manhood 
could be in due subserviency to the law of the Lord. 
Again, as to the fallen condition I have found that 
it essentially consists in the dominion of the flesh over 
the soul and the absence of the Spirit as a ruling power 
en the soul; and consequently, that in the fallen condition, 
that check is wanting which constitutes the divine 
regulator in the soul; and hence the soul without this 
must needs go wrong. We have seen that though, in 
virtue of our rational nature, we must needs have moral 
discernment, and that through moral discernment, we 
must needs have moral law, and moral law in precise con- 
formity to our moral discernment ; yet in as far as our 
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moral discernment is often false and generally imperfect, 
the moral law of our nature, displayed in what is termed 
conscience, must at best be inadequate and often utterly 
corrupt, while the power and pertinacity of the flesh, 
left to its own unbridled sway, would brow-beat any 
opposition that might generally be offered on the moral 
side. Thus would moral law (defective at its best), be 
altogether useless as an effective check on sin. It is 
utterly unable, even when purified by a clear discern- 
ment of the truth, to stay that power of carnal life, 
which, like an avalanche in its energy, carries those 
imperious demands (called by the apostle, apyau Kat 
e€ovovat, Col. 11. 15), which admit of no denial. The 
fallen condition in man is properly termed “ the life of 
the flesh,” that is, the dominion of the carnal impulse 
in the soul; and stands in contrast with the created 
and original condition of man, which is designated “ the 
life of the Spirit”. 

The process then, which takes away the life of the 
flesh from the soul, and restores to the soul the life of 
the Spirit,—a process which constitutes Regeneration, 
is in fact, the process whereby atonement is made to 
God; and this I am prepared to show is the applica- 
tion of the redemption purchased by Christ. I have 
already spoken of Christ and of Christ’s works, and of 
the application of it to us whereby we are made par- 
takers of what He procured, and I may have occasion 
yet farther so to do; but before we could fairly under- 
stand this theme, it behoved us to know what is the 
sinful condition into which the fall brought mankind, 
and what changes were essential to be wrought on man 
before he can be brought into a condition of acceptance 
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with God, that is in order to the restoration of man to 
his original condition before the Lord. 

Some are not contented with the statement that the 
carnal state of the soul constitutes the sinfulness of 
that estate into which the fall brought mankind; and 
they will have man, as fallen, to be carried into the 
self-same category with devils themselves. Man may, 
under the Christian dispensation be brought through 
evil agency into the same category with devils, but that 
is not essentially and fundamentally a description of 
man’s natural state as a fallen creature. The Scriptures 
indicate what is man’s fallen state, when they speak of 
him as being “in the flesh,” and as “ walking after the 
flesh”; and also when they tell us that “‘they that are 
in the flesh cannot please God”. But this is funda- 
mentally a condition very distinct and different from 
the condition of fallen angels, who are described in the 
Scriptures as “ unclean spirits ”. 

And what do we mean by “unclean spirits”? J] 
answer spirits who have been instructed in divine truth, 
in divine requirements, in divine laws, and who have 
perverted these laws,—who have knowingly changed the 
truth of God into a le,—who have perverted the word 
of the Lord into a meaning which it does not bear, and 
who have done this overtly and deliberately. The sin 
of unclean spirits is synonymous with the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost gives Himself to 
angels,—conveys the mind of God to angels; and angels 
were equipped from the beginning with the mind of 
God, and they had therefore the righteousness of God 
imparted to them, as the great prerogative of their con- 
dition, They had the simplicity of the spiritual nature, 
and for them to sin was at once to run directly counter 
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to God: for them to sin, therefore, was to ‘‘sin against 
the Holy Ghost”; and their sin is emphatically that 
which designates them “unclean spirits”. It is the 
very perversion of the Spirit of God as applied to them : 
it is the retroversion or introversion of the divine mind in 
them, or if I may dare express it, it is the placing of the 
mind of God in opposition to itself, as if the polarity of 
the truth which essentially belongs to God were inverted. 
Such is the condition of Satan, and of the rebel angels : 
but such is not the condition of man as introduced by 
the mere fact of the fall. The position of man by the 
fall was fundamentally the loss of the Spirit on the soul, 
and the consequent iroad of the flesh upon the soul. 
By the loss of the Spirit, man lost communion with 
God, and being no longer the creature of the Spirit, man 
came under the wrath and curse of God without any 
other hope than that he should absolutely perish. But 
the devils could not absolutely perish, nor can any 
creature endued with the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
“The Spirit giveth life” to the soul. God ‘alone hath 
- immortality”; and to whom the Spirit giveth life, even 
he shall live everlastingly. 

‘Man, therefore, was capable of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, in the fact that if he became a receiver of 
the Holy Ghost, he might then become a perverter of 
the things which he thus received. The Pharisees com- 
mitted this sin when they received from Christ the 
revealments of Heaven as to His true character, as a 
God-honouring prophet, and as the Son of God working 
for God, and in harmony with God,—when they said 
that Christ had a devil, and that He “cast out devils 
by Beelzebub, the prince of devils”. Nothing could be 
more foreign to the truth, more glaringly contradictory 
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of the doings and sayings of Christ, and therefore more 
in teeth of the revealments of Heaven. Theirs, then, 
was the sin of devils, the sin which admits of no for- 
giveness, because it indicates a spirit of direct and bare- 
faced and perverted antagonism to God. Man, therefore, 
may come into the category of devils; but such is not 
the simply fallen state of man strictly and essentially. 
Even the sin of which the crucifiers of our Lord were 
culty, great as that sin was, as applicable to those who 
were instrumental in accomplishing it, was far from 
being the sin against the Holy Ghost. Theirs was a 
forgiveable sin, on the ground of their ignorance in the 
perpetrating of it; for our Lord prayed upon the cross 
—‘ Father, forgive them”; and He adds the ground on 
which alone forgiveness was possible—“ for they know 
not what they do”. 

We do not here enter upon the principles out of which 
the fall of angels took place: this question does not le 
in our way. It is enough for us to know that it was a 
direct declinature of submission to certain requirements 
of God. It would appear that in their case, as well as 
in man’s case, discipline in their created condition, in 
order to the due maintenance of their created condition, 
and the full development of their created condition, to 
the fixity and perfection destined for it, was absolutely 
necessary for angels as well as for man; and that when 
certain angels had been required to fulfil certain offices, 
they had felt that this requirement was beneath their 
exalted station, and hence out of pride they fell—pride 
manifested out of such requirement; just as sin was 
manifested by man out of the divine inhibition to eat ’ 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, so the fall of angels 
would seem to have taken place. 
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And the fall of angels has been of that character, that 
we hear of no divine interposition to come between these 
angels and the retribution which naturally awaits them. 
They fell by their own unaided will under the demands 
of divine authority, and if in any future dispensation, 
they should ever return, it must in their case be a 
return by their own unaided will under divine dealing 
with them. Theirs is already the possession of the Spirit, 
and their condition is the perversion of the Spirit : the 
Holy Spirit therefore cannot help them; for they received 
the Holy Spirit, and they have perverted this into an 
evil spirit. It may bein the economy of God in coming 
dispensations, that under the distresses to which wicked 
angels shall be reduced, there will come to be an intro- 
version of their present perverted state, and so the 
triumph of God over all that is evil shall be ultimately 
complete ; but we have good authority for saying that 
“the sin against the Holy Ghost hath not forgiveness 
either in this world or in that which is to come,” that is 
in the present or in the coming dispensation. It could 
not be, so long as their perverted condition remains. 

The coming of Christ, then, in that He came in the 
flesh to overcome the sin of the flesh, had no reference 
to the sin of fallen angels, or to the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, as it might come to be committed by man. The 
coming of Christ had direct reference to the fall of man, 
as thereby becoming carnal after being spiritual; and 
hence the absolute necessity of the Incarnation. The 
Incarnation touched, and could alone touch, that peculiar 
condition of sinfulness into which man fell, when our 
first parents ate the forbidden fruit, because the Incarna- 
tion afforded a case, a very marked case, in which the 
flesh had been brought to a stand, and kept at bay,— 
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in which its current was stanched, and its life was sold, 
under the superintending and reigning power of the 
Spirit. I shall inquire into this more minutely in the 
next chapter which I have to submit on this great subject; 
and if we find that the death of Christ was the death of 
the flesh, and that the life of Christ was the supremacy 
of the Spirit, that is the life of the soul spiritually, as 
having and holding the Spirit of God in perfect fullness, 
then shall we come more clearly to apprehend what it 
is to have “the application of the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ,” then shall we be no longer in 
perplexity as to what Christ means, when He tells 
us that we must be partakers of His body and blood, 
nay that we must eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, in order to have His life; and 
without which we cannot have spiritual life in us.* In 
short we must be baptised with the baptism of Christ, 
we must partake of His experiences: we must eat the 
meat which He ate, and drink the cup which He drank: 
we must be made “conformable to His death,” that we 
may become partakers of His life. ‘The blood is the 
life, and His body is now permanently established in 
living glory, because penetrated by that life; and if we 
are partakers of that life, we too shall live with Him, 
and be heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, in the 
possession of glorified natures and of the eternal inheri- 
tance of Heaven. 

We should proceed now to see in what way Christ 
actually met the case of sinful man, so as to undo the 
ruin caused by the fall, and thereby to destroy the 
work of the devil, and therefore to discomfit the aims 


*See Excursus, XXII, On eating the body and drinking the blood 
of Christ. 
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of the devil, and to blast the prospects of the devil. 
This will form the subject of the next chapter. In the 
meantime let us consider how far we are naturally from 
full agreement with God, and how distant yet from the 
goal of true regeneration ; and consequently let us note 
the danger in which we still do stand, so far as we are 
the slaves of the flesh. If the flesh is the dominating 
power in our souls, then we are not redeemed from sin, 
because our natural sin lies in, and springs from, the 
flesh: for if we are in the flesh, then we cannot be in 
the Spirit, and we cannot walk as we are required to do, 
after the Spirit. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE WORK OF CHRIST DESTROYING THE WORK OF 
THE DEVIL. 


‘“Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself likewise partook of the same, that through death 
He might bring to nought him that had the power of death, that 
is the devil.”—Hups. u. 14. 


I HAVE endeavoured to prepare the way for discussing 
the particulars which show the discomfiture of Satan 
by the death of Christ. As regards this point, let us 
observe over what ground we have travelled. I have 
taken up the subject of the incarnation of Christ, and 
have seen that whatever happened to be the flesh and 
blood of the children of Israel, and consequently of man, 
the same was the flesh and blood of the body of the 
Lord Jesus: second, I have considered the liabilities to 
which flesh and blood must needs be exposed : therd, I 
have considered the work which the devil effected upon 
the body and the soul of man, and how this involved 
two grand inquiries—one touching the process whereby 
the devil secured his end, the other touching the nature 
and effect of the evil which he had entacled on man. 
What I have now to expound is, how the work of the 
devil came to be destroyed by the death of Christ, ve., 
how thereby the scheme of Satan comes to be brought to 
nought, and Satan thereby to be utterly discomfited. 
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Were I to treat this grand theme after a certain 
fashion, by cutting the gordian knot instead of untying 
it, the task would be an easy one; but to demonstrate 
the fact, and the process of its accomplishment, as a 
scientific problem, having something like mathematical 
certainty—at all events, logical consistency and harmony 
with ascertained facts—accompanying its details and its 
conclusion, can hardly be said to be an easy undertaking. 
You may ask, What constitutes the dithculty? The 
difficulty, it may be said preliminarily, lies in certain 
unscientific conclusions which have been formed respect- 
ing the redemption effected by Christ, and which, of 
course, especially on a subject like this, are not easily 
eradicated, when they have been once unreservedly 
entertained. I refer particularly to the doctrine of 
Substitution, so readily received, and so commonly pro- 
claimed. Here is a curious fact or feature of the existing 
state of things, vz., that most widely, if not most im- 
plicitly also, the dogma of the substitution of our blessed 
Lord for us is disseminated in the churches as a doc- 
trine, and it is thought by not a few, an unquestioned, 
if not also unquestionable doctrine, of the Church of 
Scotland, and yet I aver it is not so." [ am prepared 
to show it is not unreservedly so. If “ substitution,” 
in its proper meaning, were meant, how could the 
Church speak of “the application to us of the redemp- 
tion purchased by Christ”? It may be said that ‘the 
substitution of Christ in our room and stead as the 
sacrifice to God for us,” did not and could not dispense 
with the application of Christ to us, because by the 
application of Christ to us we are sanctified, while by 
the substitution of Christ for us we are justified ! 


1 See Hacursus, XXIII., On the doctrine of Substitution. 
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_ What follows from this? Why, in the first place, 
that we were justified when Christ died on the Cross at 
Calvary ; and therefore justified before we were born ; 
and therefore it follows in the very teeth of our Churches’ 
teaching, that we were justified without faith, and apart 
from faith, and apart from the possibility of faith: and 
in the second place, that, instead of justification and 
sanctification being inseparable, as our Church proclaims, 
there must be a very wide and distinct interval betwixt 
them ! | 

But this is not all. Everyone knows, who knows 
anything of the principles of our Church, that “ Justifi- 
cation, Adoption, and Sanctification, and the several 
benefits which do accompany or flow from them,” are 
expressly said to arise from, and to be included in, our 
“effectual callmg”. Now, what is effectual calling ? 
You are all familar with the answer given in our 
Shorter Catechism. The answer given is as follows: 
“ Effectual calling is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby 
convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening our 
minds in the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our 
wills, He doth persuade and enable us to embrace Jesus 
Christ as He 1s freely offered to us in the gospel”. And 
farther, it is added—‘ They that are effectually called, 
do in this life partake of Justification, Adoption, and 
Sanctification, and the several benefits which in this 
life do either accompany or flow from them”. Here it 
is very plainly intimated that effectual calling is the 
work of God’s Holy Spirit upon our souls ; and that said 
work consists—jirst, in the conviction wrought by the 
Holy Ghost upon our minds, that we are sinners, and ° 
that misery is the consequence of sin; second, in the 
light communicated to our minds respecting Jesus Christ, 
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respecting His person, respecting His office, respecting 
His work, and respecting the effects of that work ; third, 
in the renewal of our own wills whereby, from having a 
natural taste and tendency towards sin, we become 
changed, or as it is expressed, “‘renewed,” into a taste 
and tendency towards righteousness ; fourth and last, in 
this that we embrace, and consequently hold fast, Jesus 
Christ as He is freely or gratuitously offered to us in the 
gospel. What does all this declare? Why, as clearly 
as words can by possibility declare it, they say that 
effectual calling is a subjective work effected by God’s 
Spirit, and that it is inwrought upon our souls, and 
that this, as an infusion of divine grace, comprehends 
in it Justification, Adoption, and Sanctification. 

Can these statements and the doctrine of Substitution 
agree? What is understood by substitution? We are 
told by hundreds that “the substitution of Jesus Christ 
in our room and stead frees us from the punishment 
which our sins have deserved”; and further, that “the 
price required for our redemption was paid by Christ 
when he expired upon the cross”. 

Look at the first of these statements. Freedom from 
punishment involves the pardon of sin; but the pardon 
of sin means Justification! Therefore Christ’s substitu- 
tion for us, and not the work of effectual calling, brings 
Justification! Can this consist with the Confession of 
Faith? How can it? Shall we be told that, while the 
price demanded for our individual redemption was paid 
for us on Calvary, there is thus no disputing the con- 
clusion, that the right or claim of the creature to Heaven 
was thereby made good, and that the plan of God is that 
the application of redemption by the Holy Ghost, is the 
fulfilment of that claim? Then all les on the application ! 
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Yet the grace of God doth but place us in “a state of 
salvation” here: it is not salvation, but only the pro- 
cess towards salvation. Salvation in the full meaning 
of the word is not possible while we are at home in 
this our present material body. The application of re- 
demptive grace therefore is but the preliminary neces- 
sary to obtain salvation. What then does substitution 
amount to? It is hereby eviscerated! for after all, it 
is reduced to the application of Christ. The payment 
of Christ on the cross can be regarded in these circum- 
stances therefore as but a name, till we have the appli- 
cation of Christ; for we are taught that Christ is not 
ours, and that pardon is not ours, and that salvation is 
not ours, till we are partakers of Jesus Christ by faith. 
There is still a fresh light in which to view this all- 
important question. I ask, what was the Lord’s money 
which it is alleged He paid on our account? It will 
not be denied that this money was His blood: Yes! 
“The precious blood of Christ”! that constitutes the 
price paid for our redemption. What then? Observe 
what is demanded in order to effect this. There must 
be the sprinkling of this blood upon us before we can 
be redeemed. It is all-important to note this. It was 
not the mere fact of killing the victim, and thereby of 
letting out the blood of the sacrifice of the sin-offer- 
ing, that constituted atonement; but it was the fact 
of sprinkling the blood, after the sacrifice was killed. 
And there was a wide distinction noted as to the blood, 
before the sacrifice was made, and as to the blood, after 
the sacrifice was made. The blood before the sacrifice 
was made, was regarded as the life of sin, and that life 
had to be poured out; but no sooner was the blood of 
the victim poured out, having fulfilled its purpose of 
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destroying sin, than it became consecrated blood ; and 
whatever it touched became holy to the Lord; and hence 
the necessity of sprinkling this sacred blood, in order 
to the accomplishing of atonement. 

Apply this law to Christ. He spilt His blood as 
man’s blood upon the tree,—the blood of the flesh, 
therefore owr blood which He made His, and being ours, 
therefore it was regarded as being the blood of sin; 
but when His sacrifice was accomplished, what was the 
character of His blood, the blood of His risen body ? 
What was its nature? It was essentially sacred blood 
and therefore the blood which makes sacred: it was in 
Him the blood of the Spirit: the blood which alone can 
belong to a spiritual dispensation : the blood which alone 
sanctifies, the blood which alone can be received by 
faith. It was the blood which He carried with Him into 
the Holy of Holies: it was “the blood of sprinkling,” 
which He has shed forth to purify a guilty world: the 
blood in which alone we are washed ; the blood whereby 
alone we are cleansed,—the blood of atonement—the 
blood whereby alone the life of the old man is stanched, © 
and the life of the new man is revived, whereby, in 
short, we are made new creatures, in short, whereby we 
have new life. Moreover does not our Church expressly 
tell us that we cannot have Christ’s blood “after a corpo- 
ral or carnal manner, but only by faith,” and therefore of 
necessity “after a spiritual manner,” “to our spiritual 
nourishment and growth in grace ?” 

But now if all this be true :—if the blood of the flesh, 
as but the mere essence of the flesh, ‘‘ can profit us noth- 
ing”—what becomes of substitution? If “the appli- 
cation” of Christ crucified is alone effectual for our 
healing, that application, whereby we die with Him on 
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the one hand, and live with Him on the other hand,— 
whereby consequently we are “effectually called” from 
a state of sin, to a state of righteousness,—whereby in 
short we are regenerated and made one with Christ :-— 
if the application of Christ, made by the sprinkling 
of the precious and purifying blood of Christ, alone 
conveys to us the benefits of Christ’s sacrifice, what 
becomes of substitution, and what signifies substitution ? 
It is a name! and only calculated to mislead, and to 
create confidences for safety, when no grounds for safety 
truly exist. Sinful men, living in their sins, cleaving 
to their sins, indulging their besetting sins from day to 
day, are only too thankful to be told that their debts 
are paid, that their sins are pardoned, that they are 
freed from punishment, that they are at peace with God, 
while the whole economy of their heart and life, is essen- 
tially opposed to God, and at war with God. 

I think, then, that we are entitled to say that the 
dogma of Substitution is not consistently the doctrine 
of the Church of Scotland; and I dare have the courage 
to affirm that this very dogma is one of the greatest 
evils affecting the Protestant Church at this moment ; 
for it is a dogma which not only gives the people 
commonly known as ‘‘ Plymouth Brethren” a logical 
standing ground for the extravagant conclusions of 
their creed, but indirectly operates as a snare to pro- 
fessing christians generally. If that dogma is to hold 
good, then all is incongruity and inconsistency ; for, in 
the first place, we see the simple fact broadly staring us 
in the face among professing christians, that the work of 
the devil is not destroyed—certainly not! if covetous- 
ness, and deceit, and lasciviousness among professing 
christians are tokens of that work; and yet with these 
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same professing christians, these indications go for noth- 
ing, and are regarded by them as though they were not, 
in as far as “such sinning will not be imputed to them!” 
a very convenient conclusion for self-satisfaction and 
supposed security, while yet they live a sinful life! It 
is to be feared that the holding of that doctrine makes 
many believe that they are justified before God, while 
yet they are in no proper sense sanctified ; and, in con- 
sequence, the doctrine of sanctification is in a manner 
thrown. overboard. 

The holding of the doctrine of substitution obliges its 
votaries to throw upon Christ the accumulated burden 
of the scattered sins of every individual saved; and, 
therefore, the accumulated burden of the whole congeries 
of the saved, in one vast muster-roll of transgressions, 
as lumped together and amassed upon Him—a supposi- 
tion which has no analogy in the world to support it—a 
supposition which, in a sense, brings sins into existence 
before they exist—a supposition which exacts payment 
before payment is due—a supposition which confounds 
all reason, and defies all explanation—a supposition, to 
my mind, as unworthy of God, as it is bewildering in 
every aspect in which I am able to view it. Moreover, 
it is a supposition which directly runs counter the 
whole tenor of the Word of God, in as far as it tells us 
that our salvation, as individuals, has yet to be wrought 
out—in as far as it tells us that we have to “ work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling ”—in as far as it 
tells us that our rewards or punishments are defined 
and limited by our doings here below, and that, accor- 
ding as we sow, we shall be found to reap. The doc- 
trine of substitution, then, is assuredly antagonistic to 


the Word of God. It has led, and still leads, the 
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Church into the most unworthy shifts to reconcile her- 
self with the Word of God, and with the imperative 
sanctions of our common reason. It has perplexed her 
with respect to the doctrine of predestination, with 
respect to the objects benefited by Christ's death (ze., 
what is called the extent of Christ’s death), and, indeed, 
with respect to the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, as the method whereby alone we stand related to, 
and become the recipients of, Christ’s salvation. 

I venture to maintain that the whole question of — 
Christ’s work hinges on the view I have endeavoured to 
present, of Christ’s incarnation: the true doctrine of 
the Atonement can come to the light only through a 
sound understanding of the Divine and human natures 
of Christ; and that sound understanding 1s scarely 
attainable in all its proper distinctness, till we shall 
have achieved a correct knowledge of our own human 
constitution. I have already set forth what appears to 
be the clear and scriptural argument, as to the body 
which our Lord assumed. The dittculty, however, has 
been to connect the soul of man with his body, and to 
shew in what sense body and soul are one entire man- 
hood, or one entire personality, as combinedly con- 
stituting the man. There can be no question, that 
whatever be the explanation of the alliance of the soul 
with the body (and I have ventured on an explanation 
which I have carried with me for 30 years), the Church 
is bound to believe that the corruption of the soul is 
effected through the body; for after telling us of the 
fall of man, we have it intimated to us, that ‘“ All 
mankind descending from him by ordinary generation 
sinned in Adam and fell with him in his first trans- — 
oression”. The plain English of this is, that we have 
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entailed upon us the birth-condition of corruptibleness ; 
and this, through propagation of the flesh. I agree to 
this. But the question arises :—How comes the soul to 
be affected through the body ? 

I shall have opportunity otherwise of discussing this 
question ;* but I may here notice that, if we knew 
somewhat more than is generally contemplated, of the 
nature of Spirit, the difficulty would vanish. We 
do know, as matter of experience, that the soul and 
body mutually affect each other: for example, that the 
conditions of the body are known and felt in our 
consciousness ; and, again, that the conscious will does 
operate upon the body. Since we are so conversant 
with special states of consciousness, a question naturally 
arises :—How, or under what circumstances, is con- 
sciousness originated ? It is not an attribute of matter, 
so far as we have any experience of matter. What 
then? I can here but simply indicate, that there 1s 
obviously for matter in the first place, an all-pervading 
spirit (pure spirit), as ground-substance throughout the 
Absolute Universe: that, in giving validity to created 
objects in the relationships in which they happen to be 
placed, all the forces function through the energy which 
is the attribute of this ground-substance, as pure spirit : 
—that this universal spirit-substance, thus objective to 
all matter, and consequently operative through the 
nerve-inlets attached to our animal frames, hath what 
we call a subjective side, which can be manifested only 
when a certain structured nerve-organisation in the 


‘See Hacursus, XIII. and XVIL, on the Psychological Problem. 
There will be some repetition in discussing this great question, but on 
a subject where there is likely to be misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation this is hardly to be avoided. 
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animal economy makes this possible—that the etherial 
side of this pure spirit which operates with matter, 
being formed into an individuality within, has along 
with it at this point, and as the crowning attribute for 
this individuality, its intellectual property developed 
into a me, conscious of its own states—conscious, as 
founded on the bodily economy, and conscious of the 
conditions which it has received through the internal 
senses. 

This very brief summary can give but a very inade- 
quate idea of soul, as connected with matter, yet de- 
veloping mind; but here I can do no more than say, 
that soul, as pure spirit, has always an empty side for 
the manifestation of all conditions, however numerous ; 
and this because of its exhaustless capacity to hold and 
give validity to all qualities, and so therewith to assume 
the form and character of a conscious self-hood. 

Is it asked why the subjective side of spirit 1s mani- 
fested only in such circumstances? I answer that in 
no other circumstances can it be manifested. How can 
it be manifested if there be present no conditions, under 
which alone it can have the power and the freedom of 
its operation? The spirit of Intellectualism (@.e., the 
subjective side of pure spirit) is as extensive as the 
spirit of Etherialism (v.e., the objective side of pure 
spirit); but the objectivity can in no case have the 
prerogative of subjectivity (7.e., of intellectualism) also 
annexed to it, unless there be an organisation built up 
whereby a conscious self can be developed, and its emo- 
tions can be responded to. When the senses come into 
operation, this conscious me, as in man, becomes filled 
with cognitions, as the reflex or image of impressions 
from without, and which are stored up within; and 
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hence he becomes a creature, endowed with knowledge, 
and therefore unlike to anything characteristic of mere 
matter. It is obvious then that the soul, so far as it is 
begotten through the flesh, can be regarded as first and 
fundamentally, but the constitution of intellectualism 
with carnal characteristics ; and hence the cognition by 
Intellect of material conditions, and impressions from 
the outside world, which as impressions come to be 
manipulated by the apparatus within. 

Are you now in a condition somewhat to apprehend 
the idea of the Lord Jesus in the flesh, and the mode, 
to some extent of His manifestation? We are told 
that the Holy Ghost “ prepared” a body for Him in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. Such a body, so prepared, 
must when born, naturally and necessarily develope for 
itself in intellectualism a soul varying through all the 
various phases of consciousness, from the merest in- 
fantile beginnings, to the ultimate perfection of matured 
knowledge, to reach which it was destined. But there 
is this important distinction attachable to the mental 
framework of the Lord Jesus as compared with that of 
mere and ordinary man. In ordinary man there is 
purely a soul begotten of the flesh, and capable only, 
when left to itself, to have at best, certain moral dis- 
cernments, and the exercise more or less of some kind 
of moral will; but in the Lord Jesus Christ, there was 
additionally the impress of God, and consequently the 
mind and consciousness of God, ready to bear upon this 
human soul-development, according to its need. We 
must accept this, if we are to believe the Scriptures. 
It is not, of course, to be supposed for a moment, that 
God was exclusively confined to the person of Jesus 
Christ: no! God is over all His works; but what I 
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hold is, that “the form of God,” the mind and nature 
of God, were in Jesus Christ, and in immediate bear- 
ine on the person of Jesus Christ; and this, with- 
out any confusion or amalgamation with the mind and 
nature of the manhood, as developed under the free 
presence of the living body of Christ. What have we 
then in the person of Christ? We have the nature of 
God and we have the nature of man. And further, we 
have the nature of man, not only developed precisely 
in accordance with the prepared body which he received, 
but left to battle with that world of sin, into which it 
had been introduced; and we have the nature of God, 
in what we might call the deep back-ground of His 
being, giving a holy consecration to His being, and 
supplying from the divine side whatever was needful 
for, and not inconsistent with, the freedom in which 
the humanity must be left, as simply supplied with 
abundant motive-power. In short, the divinity would 
operate as a grand moral and spiritual prompter over 
the soul; and through this again, the soul would operate 
as a strong and powerful agent against the assaults 
of sin. 

That Jesus was subjected to the assaults of sin will 
not be disputed. We see it in the case of Satan’s per- 
sonal attempts ; we see it in the efforts of the world ; 
and we see it in the impulses of the flesh. The three 
ereat sources of our actual sinfulness are “the devil, the 
world, and the flesh”; and to have exempted Jesus 
from any one of these would have been to place Him 
out of the category of our humanity. The trials which 
come from the flesh are not so readily observable in 
Him, because they are more immediately personal, and 
in His person there could be discovered no sin, the same 
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being crushed in its risings; but that He had the 
emotions which belong to the body, and which are 
characteristic of the living body, cannot be doubted, 
when we find that He was the subject of appetite ; 
and that weariness, anger, and sorrow, and such like, 
characterized Him; for, while He would not, and did 
not, permit these emotions ever to be developed in the 
complexion of sin, it was only through the flesh that 
the devil and the world could prompt Him to sin, 

Can we then obtain a true, clear, Scriptural account 
of the condition of Jesus? The Scripture says Christ 
was “made sin” ; and again the Scripture says in the 
same breath, that Christ ‘“‘ knew no sin”. How can 
both statements be true? I think there is a clear, and 
to me convincing sense in which both statements are 
true, literally true, as regards Him Who is properly 
termed “the Wonderful”.t We have seen that funda- 
mentally Christ bore the impress of God, and therefore 
was God. Yes! in that He was “the express image” of 
the Father's person. We have seen farther, that in accord- 
ance with the nature of spirit as objective, 7.e., as accom- 
panying all material conditions, there was laid through 
the material conditions the foundations of a human soul, 
that is a soul begotten in pure spirit through the 
material conditions of the human body given to Him. 

How must it be veritably true then that the statement 
of the Apostle holds good, that “the Word was made 
flesh”? What are the facts? The facts intimated to us are 
these: that the Holy Ghost begat the foundation of a 
human body in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and 
therewith also conjoined the express impress of Himself, 
and so we are told “the holy thing that was born was 


See Hxcursus, XXIV., On Christ made sin. 
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called the Son of God”. Here then is ‘the form” 
which belongs to, and which is one with the Eternal Son 
of God, manifested in human flesh, and developed so 
far as circumstances would permit in human flesh.’ 
What then? Why “the Word” operated as “the 
Eternal Spirit,” so that Christ could exercise priestly 
function, while the flesh was the victim “ offered up ” 
in sacrifice to God. That Christ took upon Him ow” 
flesh and blood, that He laid hold literally of what is 
ours, that there was the play upon His soul of all the - 
ordinary impulses which pertain to owr bodily nature, | 
cannot for a moment doubt, with the varied evidence 
set before us; and had Jesus been born according to 
ordinary generation, these impulses and propensities of 
the bodily nature would inevitably have led Aim into 
sin, even as they lead us into sin. But He was not born 
under the self-same conditions as we are.born : He was 
born with the divine check in all its fulness upon Him : 
He was born with the Divine Spirit “‘ without measure ” 
upon Him: He was born having a full controlling 
power, which prevented the flesh, even owr flesh and 
blood in Him, having any ascendancy as a ruling power 
in his soul. Mark then the character of His soul. His 


* The interpretation given of Phil. ii. 6, 7, confirms what is above 
stated. I am able to translate this famous passage only as follows :— 
‘Who, being in the form of God, minded not the seizure as to His 
equality with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
(and so) being made in the likeness (identity) of man”. This explains 
John’s saying ‘“‘the Word was made flesh”. ‘The form of God” 
containing the intelligence of God and the love of God, became 
divested of the ubiquity of God, and was represented through a 
tabernacle of human flesh: it was therefore emptied of its proper 
omnipresence and freedom in entering into the human economy ; but 
Deity reigned therein, for serving the ends of human redemption. 
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soul thus developed the purity of heaven itself, in that 
He was en rapport with heaven, and never once gave 
way to any incitements to sin; yet this does not in the 
least derogate from the fact that He was Himself 
exposed to all these incitements. We know that He 
underwent these incitements from the very fact that He 
was a partaker of our flesh and blood: we must know 
therefore that Jesus constitutionally had a great work to 
perform upon the earth. He had to destroy the life of 
that flesh and blood as naturally striving for ascendancy 
in a sin-smitten world; and no man can attentively read 
and examine the life of Christ, but must see that, at 
every turn in his career, the aims of the carnal part 
were thoroughly kept under, and perfectly subordinated 
to the Spirit. 

This indeed was the one great object of His course 
throughout. Hence the real meaning of His words : 
“T came down from heaven not to do Mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me”; and again, “ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to finish 
fis work”. It is of enormous importance to ascertain 
clearly what God’s work on man was which Christ had 
to execute and to complete; and what that work 
involved. It was expressly to undo the devil's work on 
man. It was proved to the world that, when God 
worked on man ab extra, no permanent or indeed 
effective change could be wrought; and hence the ex- 
clamation ‘‘ My Spirit shall not always strive with man, 
for that he is also flesh,” what then had to be done? 
This had to be done, wviz., to bring the Spirit and the 
flesh fairly within the category of one personality, when 
the conflict could not by possibility be evaded, and one 
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or other must succumb; and hence it could not be a 
matter of uncertainty. 

In God’s holy providence, then, the incarnation of 
_ Christ was brought about, which incarnation being the 
assumption of our flesh and blood, it behoved Christ to 
root out “the enmity” therein, “and so make peace”. 
He had to put down the emotions and impulses therein 
from having any rule in the soul: He had, as He Him- 
self expresses it, to ‘‘do cures” thereon: He had to 
rectify and “sanctify” and to “perfect” the same. 
We have the authority of Holy Scripture for these 
conclusions. Paul tells us that “He abolished the 
enmity in the flesh of Himself”; and again he tells us 
that Christ “made reconciliation by the body of His 
flesh, through its death,” and that the circumcision of 
Christ denoted “the putting away of sins belonging to 
the flesh,’ and farther that Christ “ having stripped 
Himself of their rule and authority, He blotted out in its 
decrees [7.e., in its demands or exactions] the handwrit-_ 
ing which was contrary to us, and removed that hand- 
writing as an obstruction, by nailing it to His cross”. 
Christ thereby “sanctified Himself,’ and this He did 
we are told “that we also might be sanctified through 
the truth”; and He being thus ‘“ made perfect, became 
the Author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
Him” (Luke xiii, 32; Eph. ii..15; Col. 1 22, 7/9 
15; John xvu. 19; Heb. v. 9). Hence is made mani- 
fest to us what was precisely “the work given Him to 
do,”—the work which it behoved Him to accomplish— 
the work of abolishing sin from the human members— 
the work which established the headship of the Spirit 
over the members—the work of atonement, a finished 
and perfected work; and which has its efficiency on 
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us through the gift of the Spirit, as applying Christ’s 
work, a gift poured forth under the economy of grace 
when the Lord Jesus Christ ascended to the Father, and 
established the Church-economy for proclaiming the 
means of our salvation. 

The Apostle Paul laid great stress on our “ discerning 
the Lord’s body”. And no wonder. It is only through 
this discernment that we can duly understand the very 
nature of that redemption effected by Christ: it 1s only 
through this discernment that we can fairly apprehend 
how Christ actually met the condition brought in by 
the first Adam, and undid that condition, and remedied 
that condition, and restored manhood to its true integrity 
by taking away sin and introducing righteousness. And 
it is only through this discernment that we can appre- 
hend the Lord’s body as it now is, a glorified body in 
the celestial state, z.e., a spirit-body fitted for the pre- 
cincts of Heaven, the essence of which is revealed to us 
in a spiritual dispensation, and of which we are verily 
made partakers through a preached gospel; and this 
more especially when celebrating the Lord’s Supper, as 
the crowning symbol of the gospel economy ; and hence 
it is only through this discernment that we can ever 
come duly to understand the symbolical language of the 
Lord’s Supper, as the figurative representation of the 
precise features involved in the Christian dispensation,’ 
as that partaking of the body and blood of Christ, 
which infers a sharing not only in the death He under- 
went, but also in the life by which He was quickened : 
it is only through this discernment that we can ever 
duly appreciate what is signified by the appropriation of 


"See Hxcursus, XXII., On eating the body and drinking the 
blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 
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Christ by faith, in order to our oneness with Him: 
generally we may say, it is only through a right discern- 
ment of the Lord’s body, as dying to the natural body 
and clothed with the spiritual body, as putting off the 
old man and putting on the new, that we can fairly 
understand a multitude of Scripture-passages in their 
simply natural significance and application. It requires 
but “the blood of God,’ that is the application of that 
blood, as ‘‘the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” to free ws 
in like manner from “the law of sin and of death, which 
is In our members”. 

Let us observe then, and duly consider that ‘‘ founda- 
tion, other than which no man can lay,” for our justifica- 
tion before God. We are told, Christ “ partook of our 
flesh and blood, that through death (the death of course 
of the flesh and blood, as a ruling power in the soul) 
He might bring the devilto nought”. This was the only 
way by which the discomfiture of the devil could be 
effected. A world of mystery has been made to hang 
around this question, which need not belong to it; and 
which, as belonging to it and confounding true exposition 
may assuredly be removed and ought to be removed. 
Had not God interposed by means of a Mediator such as 
Jesus Christ, the triumph of Satan would have been, 
that man must have perished, perished everlastingly ; 
for so soon as the flesh of man became “sinful flesh” 
it must needs die: it could not live before God: this in 
fact is the absolute and inexorable doom of all such 
flesh. And if the soul, that is begotten through the 
flesh, has merely acquired the conditions which spring 
from the flesh, that soul cannot live: the flesh cannot 
give it life: it cannot give it a life which it does not — 
possess for itself. What then was the great object of 
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Christ? The great object of Christ was to carry the 
doom of death against the flesh, into immediate execu- 
tion, that He might graft upon the soul, and as from 
the Spirit itself, another life,—a new life,—a spiritual 
life,—a hfe which shall rise up in immortality, on the 
basis of the destroyed life. Here is the true theory 
of Regeneration. ‘The doom of death, that is written 
against sinful flesh, must everywhere be fulfilled if life 
is to be implanted. Hence there is no distinction out- 
wardly betwixt the heathen and the christian as to the 
body in respect of the article death: ‘“ All must die” 
because of sin. But there is a very wide distinction 
betwixt the heathen and the christian as touching the souwd, 
and its destiny. ‘The distinction is this, that the heathen 
carrying the body of sin with the impress thereof on the 
soul, to the grave, perishes body and soul forever: the 
latter, “bearing about with him the dying of the 
Lord Jesus,” a dying which keeps the soul aloof from 
the dominion of the lusts of the body of the flesh, 
is therefore released from an obedience to the sins of 
the flesh. And while the body thus dies daily ; and ulti- 
mately dies of necessity absolutely, as being the body 
in which either the remnants of sin remain, or in which 
the incitements to sin might be revived, there is now 
attached to the soul what of righteousness it has received 
from Christ, as that out of which a new body can spring, 
even a spiritual body fitted for the immortality of the 
celestial state. 

Many have been perplexed ie under what is thought 
to be “the finished work of Christ,’—an expression by 
the way, which is much misunderstood, there should 
continue to be a world of sin and of death; but death 
must first be, if death is to be abolished; that is, death 
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must be if life is to be introduced. It is through 
death that we obtain life, because it is only upon the 
mortification of the flesh as a power over the soul, that 
scope is obtained for the introduction of the Spirit that 
eiveth life. Hence the maxim which Christ hath left 
—‘‘he that saveth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for Christ shall save it to life eternal ”. 
The carnal life then, which marks the vigor of the 
flesh, must be sacrificed by the christian (and this can 
be only through the operation of the Spirit) in order 
to the attainment of the spiritual life which marks the 
dominion of the Spirit. Paul tells us that “ they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God”; and how could 
they, if it be true that “in the flesh dwelleth no good 
thing,’ that is no spiritual impulse as the only good for 
immortality ? The sacrifice of the flesh then, is funda- 
mentally the remedy, emphatically applicable to fallen 
man; because the essential characteristic of the fallen 
nature lies in the fact that the life of the body is projected — 
on the soul, and is represented by the soul in conscious- 
ness, without any proper check for restraint or any end 
of the Spirit, for the purification of the soul. Hence 
the presence of the life-giving Spirit is extended to the 
soul, that we may be made “priests to God” for the 
performance of this sacrifice. The soul requires the 
benefit of Divine teaching in order to its spiritual dis- 
cernment ; and therefore in order to the acquisition of 
a spiritual inclination to will and do of God’s good plea- 
sure, there must be express spiritual instruction im- 
parted by God and received by man. The phenomenon 
or ultimate feature of human life, since the fall of man, 
has been the life of the flesh: the phenomenon or ulti- 
mate feature of human life, ordained and instituted by 
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God, was the life of the Spirit; and the mere presenta- 
tion of Divine things (Divine requirements, Divine 
righteousness), did not penetrate the soul of man, as 
was needful in order to their operation, because “the 
natural man (that is, the carnal man) receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God”; and if he do not receive 
them, he can, of course have no spiritual discernment; it 
behoved God, therefore, to make a direct assault upon 
the natural man. 

This He hath done in the Mosaic dispensation, which 
was made therefore a dispensation of great severity—a 
dispensation full of terrors and alarms—a dispensation 
thundering death in unmitigated form to the sinner—a 
dispensation of repentance, for so it might be called, in 
that the best representation of that dispensation was in 
John the Baptist, who as the representative of the law, 
and as ‘‘a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ,” gave 
forth the denunciations of sin by the law, in order to 
persuade men to cry out, “What shall we do to be 
saved?” This state of mind as alarming the soul on 
account of sin is alone the true state of mind for the 
reception of Christ. It is an arrestment laid on the 
absolute dominion of the flesh, and it is under this 
arrestment alone that a'receptivity is produced in the 
soul for the admission of Christ and His righteousness. 
The process of admitting Christ and His righteousness 
into the soul properly belongs to a dispensation of 
faith, which is emphatically the characteristic of the 
Christian dispensation. Hence the two dispensations 
are now amalgamated in one; and we have two “saving 
oraces,” viz., repentance and faith, as exercises indis- 
pensable for the sinner, in order to his regeneration, that 


is his conversion to become a saint. The spiritual con- 
13 
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dition of man is thus the converse of his fallen condition, 
and becomes the restoration of his created condition. 
The fallen condition of man is an inroad on his created 
condition, in that it was the thrusting out from the soul 
of the spiritual things of God, and the setting up of the 
carnal in their stead; and hence the admission of the 
carnal to any amount of irregularities and excesses 
against moral law and against God. The regeneration 
or spiritual restoration of man is brought about by the 
reversion of this sinful condition. The flesh must be 
driven back from its power in the soul, first of all ito 
its original and absolute subserviency to the Spirit ; and 
then the spirit must stand placed over the soul as the 
law of operation to maintain it in that subserviency, as 
the power of the divine life therein. 

Now, when the flesh is cast down from its dominion 
in the soul, it is particularly to be noted that this implies 


the death of the flesh. If I am asked to say what con- | 


stitutes the life of the flesh, I at once answer its vitality 
as a power in the soul; and to destroy this vitality is 
to inflict death on the flesh. If the flesh naturally exists 
and prevails in rampant, unrestrained activity and 
intensity in the soul, and the soul is thereby hankering 
after excess, in order to its gratifications, as if these 
gratifications were the very end and object of existence, 
it is obvious that to stem and to stanch this activity is 
to check the current of its vitality ; or in other words, 
to put a stoppage upon its animation,—to take away its 
breath, and to slay it. It is then that the soul is open 
to that which creates a contrary current, that is, it 
comes to be in a condition to receive the truth as it is 
in Jesus; and the creation of a contrary current is the 
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resultant of administering effectually the things of the 
Spirit of God. 

The Scriptures everywhere set forth the necessity of 
this death, as the process of being freed from sin, and 
this as preliminary to a new life, as produced by the 
introduction of righteousness. Hear what Paul says: 
“Our old man (2.e., the carnal man) is crucified with 
Christ, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin”. For “he that is 
dead (dead to the flesh) is freed from sm”. Again, the 
same Apostle says: ‘‘ Mortify your members which are 
upon the earth”; and as himself practising what he 
preached, he says: ‘I keep my body under and bring 
it into subjection”. And what does he call this? He 
calls this “bearmg about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus”. Who can doubt, then, what this 
“dying,” required of us, is, when through life He denied 
Himself to the flesh, and finally offered up His body on 
the tree? This is what the Apostle calls being “ crucified 
with Christ,” 2.e., crucified as Christ was. We commit 
a orievous mistake if we suppose that the crucifixion of 
the flesh was simply and exclusively the death on Cal- 
vary which took away sin; and because that was a death 
ending in terrible torments. The fact is that, before 
that final catastrophe, the flesh in Christ was absolutely 
slain; for the death on the material cross was but 
the final consummation of the doom that was written 
against the body of sin, that it might be removed for 
ever; and the devil and his agents had brought about 
these most awful pains and terrors only in order, if 
possible, to frighten Him from a submission to this 
death of the body when it was commanded by the 
powers that be. But this death was the triumph of 
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triumphs, in that it was the resignation or sacrifice of 
the last vestige of carnal life to death: and this though 
under the needless demand of the most revolting, 
odious, distressing, appalling and repulsive cruelties. 
But Peter no less than Paul is emphatic upon this 
question of flesh-mortification. Peter says, “ Abstain 
from fleshly lusts which war against the soul”. These 
fleshly lusts are the ruling elements, which have been 
mistakingly translated “ principalities and powers,” as if 
they referred to evil angels or devils, which we doubt not 
they are, though not in the sense of the angels which fell 
in heaven, and were cast out of heaven. These fleshly 
lusts contribute “the handwriting that is against us,” 
and which Christ took completely out of the way, finally 
perfecting His work, by nailing the very foundation in 
which alone they could arise, to the tree. Again, Peter 
is very emphatic when he says, ‘‘ forasmuch as Christ hath 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with 
the same mind” ; and he adds what surely cannot now 
be misinterpreted, “for he that hath suffered in the 
flesh, hath ceased from sin”. If, as the scriptures teach, 
the sin of man be fundamentally in the flesh, then the 
death of the flesh is the death of sin; but the death of 
the flesh is but another term for what Peter terms 
‘suffermg in the flesh”; and we see thus how true it is, 
and must be, that “the suffering in the flesh,” which is 
brought about under the discipline of the Gospel, 
whereby the flesh is crushed and broken from its indul- 
gence of sinful propensity, is but another expression for 
“ceasing from sin”. All this is but the doctrine which 
our Lord himself expressly taught, and taught as directly 
applicable to Himself as well as to us, when He said, 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
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abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit”. It is obvious that the corn of wheat is the 
soul, as involved in carnal things; and the statement is, 
that if there be no death as to carnal things, it abideth 
in this carnal state, but if there be death to these carnal 
things, there is given the seed of a new life, and there 
springs up, therefore, a new and more glorious life of 
spiritual things. And forthwith, as illustrating his 
meaning, he adds the words we have already referred to, 
“he that loveth his life [as carnal] shall lose it, and he 
that hateth his life [the carnal life] in this world shall 
keep it [a life spiritual] unto life eternal. 

I need not go into the law of the Old Testament as 
being death to the body of sin. This, indeed, was in- 
volved in the proclamation made to Israel, “the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die”. And yet, notwithstanding 
the stringent and severe character of the law, so full of 
pains and penalties to the sinner—a law which was 
essentially repressive, if not oppressive, in its crushing 
tendencies against sin—it was, after all, weak to stem 
the violence of sin in the flesh; and, being unable to 
overcome the strength of the flesh, there was but one 
resource left; and that was for God to “send His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh to condemn sin in 
the flesh ’—a process which was alone effectual for this 
end. 

We are brought therefore once more to contemplate 
“the foundation ” as laid in Christ. “God sent forth 
His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh!” In the saze- 
ness of sinful flesh,—in the zdentity of sinful flesh—in 
the con-naturalness of sinful flesh ; and then it is added 
“as touching the question of sin (wept apyaptias) He 
condemned sin in the flesh”. Such is the alone proper 
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translation, and it is very expressive. The wonder is 
how the meaning of such a passage could be evaded, 
more especially when the Apostle elsewhere says, that 
Christ “ abolished the enmity in His flesh”. We have 
seen what was “the end of the law,” that is, the very 
purpose for which it was established, vz., to make the 
sacrifice of sin! Well, what says the Apostle ? ‘ Christ 
was the end of the law,” the fulfilling of the law—the 
realisation of the final object contemplated by the law— 
a realisation which the law’s enactments by offerings 
were unable to fulfil. ‘ He put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself,” that is by the offering up of the body of sin 
which He assumed. We are told that Christ “ took our 
flesh and blood,” and therewith of necessity He took the 
attributes of our living body, and thereby He penetrated 
into the depths of our conditions—He operated upon 
these conditions, and in so doing He thrust back the 
dominion of sin from its pedestal of power, and separated 
sin therefore from having any place in the soul. Laying 
hold of what is emphatically ours, He had in consequence 
a work given Him to do, a work which entailed on Him 
the suffering involved in the sacrifice of the flesh, that 
is of that flesh and blood of ours which He took to 
Himself. 

We thus see that Christ in His own person “ laid that 
foundation, other than which no man can lay ”—that 
foundation of a true, full, substantial, and satisfactory 
atonement for sin, which constitutes the very expiation 
of sin, the purging away of sin, and which, moreover, 
introduces a pure and perfect righteousness for accept- 
ance with God. It was an atonement because it was 
the taking away of sin, and not becaase it was a suffering 
for sin. The mere element of suffering, as such, could 
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not and did not remove sin, and hence mere suffering, 
even in the Son of God, could have no intrinsic value 
in it, and therefore in itself could form no possible 
eround of satisfaction to God. Suffermg as such had 
no real plea therefore as a basis of atonement before the 
Lord. 

True it is, that sin cannot, and never could, be put 
away without pain; but it is not the pain, but the 
removal of the sin, which constitutes atonement. Pain 
or suffering is but the accompaniment of atonement, an 
accompaniment which is indispensable, because unavoid- 
able, in making atonement; but it is an utter miscon- 
ception for that reason to put down the suffering instead 
of the abscission of the evil which causes the suffering, 
as the satisfying ingredient in atonement. We may call 
the sufferme by the name of punishment, as indicating 
that we deserve this pain ; but whatever be the name we 
give to the suffering, the suffering is of no value 
whatever in itself. No doubt, it implies a wrenching 
and consequent dislocation of the evil complained of; 
and hence the impossibility of separating suffering from 
atonement; but as it is the evil which is alone the 
offence, and which constitutes man to be a sinner, and 
makes him hateful to God, so it is the wrenching of it, 
and not the suffering, which is involved in the wrench- 
ing, which makes atonement. The suffering may be 
termed a ‘pain, a price, a penalty, or the like; and as 
such, it may well be regarded as a price which had to 
be paid in the separation of sin from the soul ; but after 
all, the price is one thing, and the thing effected by 
paying the price is another. And in looking at the 
question of atonement it is the effect of the penalty, the 
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result of the suffering, which has to be regarded; and 
this effect is the blotting out of our sin.* 

Let us understand then the sacrifice which Christ 
underwent. Christ, we are told, was “ put to death in 
the flesh,” and there was much awful suffering, we 
would say unnecessary suffering, in the process. We 
say unnecessary so far as God was concerned to impose 
suffering ; and we say wnnecessary so far as Christ was 
willing to encounter suffering; but ‘‘the powers of 
darkness” would have it so, in order, if possible, to 
scare Christ from the ordeal, 2.e., if possible to secure 
that Christ should resile from death, when associated 
with such tortures. But when it was the Father’s good 
pleasure not to interpose in the battle between Christ 
and the powers of darkness, but to leave Him to fight 
out the contest which He had hitherto successfully 
waged against them, Christ meekly submitted to this ° 
terrible ordeal, whereby not only the breath of the body 
was finally stifled, and all that pertained to the carnal 
was absolutely given up, a perfect sacrifice to God; but 
this was submitted to under the most trying and repul- 
sive features. Truly could it well be said that He 
‘reconciled humanity in the body of His flesh, through 
its death,” for not only had His body become dead to 
the law of sin; but the last vestige of life in that body 
was yielded up under circumstances which might well 
have daunted Him, as. being a horrid and unnecessary 
cruelty. But it was absolutely necessary that Christ 
should face any amount of terrors in the execution of 
His purpose, and therefore these terrors, great as they 
were, and great as He foresaw them to be, could not 
shake Him from the purpose of meeting death, even in 
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the way that the devil prepared for Him. Christ 
accomplished His work, and the redemption of the body 
was perfected ; for now that it was thus made utterly 
dead, He was prepared for the introduction of a new 
body, a spirit-body, a glorified body, having a new and 
slorious life, the life of the spirit, the life of righteous- 
ness, the life which arises from the presence of “the 
blood of God,” a life absolutely penetrated by the Spirit 
of God, and in harmony therewith. 

The beginning had been made in the Head, now it 
must be made in the members. ‘‘ As He is, so are we in 
the world.” ‘‘He hath consecrated for us a new and 
living way,” literally He hath enaugurated this for us— 
He hath afresh begun or introduced this, that the process 
may go on in our members, and therefore this new and 
living way must be trodden by all who shall enter into 
glory. It is not needful that we undergo the violence 
which overtook Him as He ended this life upon the tree ; 
yet we must undergo death and that tribulation to the 
flesh which constitutes its death, and through which it be- 
hoveth us to enter into the kingdom of heaven. Sucha 
sacrifice is the “ door”? through which we must pass in 
order to enter into the fold of righteousness. Christ is 
“the door”. We may not climb into that fold by any 
other way. We must “die with Christ, that we may 
live with Him”. Weare “ baptized into His death,” ze., 
to die with Him ; and as by our very baptism we have 
“the sentence of death in ourselves,’ we have to ‘ fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in 
our flesh,” in order that we may be “ made conformable 
to His death,’ as the one ground-requirement of the 
Gospel. This, we repeat, is the aim of Christianity, viz., 
“to put on the Lord Jesus,” to “show forth His death 
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till He come”. If we fail in this aim, we fail in ful- 
filling our Christian calling. 

How simple, then, is the doctrine of Atonement: 
simple in its ‘‘ foundation,” simple also in its “ applica- 
tion”. Its principles are obvious, and commend them- 
selves to our highest reason : they are sufficiently defined, 
and they correspond with our most rigid conclusions : 
they are in most thorough accordance with the whole 
word of God, and are worthy of God, being in perfect 
harmony with the attributes of God: they are in beau- 
‘tiful agreement with all that is said of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and while they show the relationship in which 
He stood to sin, they establish the fact that His whole 
soul was antagonistic to sin, and that His whole aim 
was to put away sin, and bring in righteousness into the 
human frame. ‘They accurately fulfil all the types and 
shadows of Old Testament symbol respecting atonement; 
and not least in that remarkable change which was pro- 
claimed in regard to the blood of the sin-offermg; for 
the victim having become “the sin” of the offerer, by 
the contamination of laying his hands thereon (not that 
the offerer was thereby freed from his sin), a lesson was 
taught to the offerer, that ‘death is the wages of sin,” 
and that this lesson might be practically impressed, the 
blood of the victim “made sin,” 7.e., his sin-offering, 
was poured out, that the life of the sin might be 
destroyed. 

But what of that blood afterwards? Why, that 
blood became sacred, and whosoever was sprinkled 
with that blood became ‘‘ holy to the Lord”; and the 
sprinkling of the blood therefore constituted, and alone 
constituted, atonement before God; and that blood was 
carried into the Holy of Holies, that is into the imme- 
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diate presence of God, that God might see it and approve 
of it, and give His sanction to it, as cleansing blood. 
The blood of Christ’s body was poured out, even the 
blood which He received from His mother ; but the blood 
of His resurrection, and consequently of our justification, 
was the consecrating blood which He took with Him 
into the skies: that is the cleansing blood, the blood in 
which alone we can be washed clean; the blood which 
alone sanctifies and consecrates us to God: the blood 
which, on the one hand puts away sin, and on the other 
hand bestows righteousness: it is the blood of our 
regeneration—the blood which gives us new life and 
makes us acceptable to God. The blood of the flesh 
“profiteth nothing,” even if it were possible for us to 
be sprinkled therewith : when Christ speaks of His body 
and blood, of which we must become partakers, He tells 
us that His words imply “that which is spirit and that 
which is hfe”. We partake of Christ’s body and blood 
that we may have life, and because without these we 
cannot have life. Christ partook of owr body and blood, 
that first of all He might offer the same in sacrifice to 
God, as something to be yielded up and put away, and 
that we becoming “conformed to His death” might be 
made partakers of His precious body and blood to our 
spiritual nourishment and growth for glory. Hence we 
have to “die with Him, that we may live with Him”. 
As Christ was put to death in the flesh, so must it be 
with us; as Christ was quickened in the spirit, and thus 
had the blood of God shed on His human nature, and 
therefore the life of God therein, so must it be with us. 

Hence we see that, while Christ died as our representa- 
tive, He did not die as our substitute—that while Christ 
died as man, and as man sacrificing and abolishing all 
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that was offensive to God, and thereby purchasing a 
glorious and complete redemption for humanity, He 
died in order that by the sprinkling of His precious and 
redeeming blood upon us He might bring His work to 
bear on us, and eall into play the process of His own 
redemptive work in our souls. If this be effected, all is 
effected : if Regeneration be accomplished, Atonement 1s 
of necessity implied therein, and consequently Redemp- 
tion is accomplished. For what is Redemption ? 
Redemption is deliverance from sin, deliverance by the 
Cross, deliverance by our crucifixion with Christ, deli- 
verance by means of the living stream which comes 
from the fountain which is opened up in Christ. “The 
saints overcome by the blood of the Lamb.” We, 
having this potent element, are made “ kings and priests 
unto God’”—“ kings” to rule over our carnal nature, 
“priests” to sacrifice our carnal nature, in conformity 
with ‘the dying of the Lord Jesus”. 

May the Lord open our eyes to see the true features 
of the gospel: may He remove the veil which blinds 
our understandings and our hearts, so that we are no 
longer credulously relymg on a substitutionary sacrifice 
for our salvation, while we yet remain steeped in sin, 
which in point of fact is nothing better than dependence 
on an abstraction of which we have had no participation. 
As Christ came to “save His people from their sins,” 
so let us know that “to whom we yield ourselves ser- 
vants to obey, his servants we are whom we obey”; and 
if we are the servants of Christ, then we cannot be “ the 
servants of sin”. Our business ought to be, then, to 
ask (and each for himself) which is the sin that besets 
me, and obstructs my progress in the divine life? Let 
me shake it off, let me cast it from me, even as Paul 
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cast the venomous beast that fastened on him into the 
fire, that it might be consumed and put out of the way, 
he himself having thereby escaped all harm. God gives 
you the power to do this: use this power, and you will 
succeed. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TRUE TABERNACLE. 


‘But Christ bemg come an High Priest of good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building; neither by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by His own blood, He entered once into 
the Holy Place, having obtained eternal redemption.” —Hes. 
rBdopp tlahey WP , 


THERE is a vast deal in those two verses, of which we 
can, at the present, take little notice. The point 
therein to which I desire chiefly to draw your attention, 
is that which speaks of Christ having come by a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands. At 
the same time, it would be well to see clearly the 
general idea which absorbs the mind of the Author. 
There is no doubt it is the high priesthood of Christ. 
We have good acquaintance with the office of priest- 
hood, as it was ministered among the Jews: Christ is 
here represented as coming a High Priest, ministering 
the things of the Gospel. How does He manage this? 
The answer is given: He comes by means of a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle—a tabernacle not made 
with hands—a tabernacle not of this building, or rather 
not of this creation, as a gross material scene of things. I 
prefer to say “ by means of” (61a), rather than “ by,” and 
much rather than “through,” though this latter word is 
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employed by our late revisers. The Apostle evidently 
wishes to show by what direct agency Christ executeth 
His wonderful priesthood now, and he tells us directly 
it is “by means of a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle”. Of this I shall speak directly ; but further, he 
intimates in what respect it was unlike the priesthood 
which was exercised among the Jews. They slew 
animal victims: not so did Jesus Christ. They pre- 
sented the blood of goats and of calves: not so did 
Jesus Christ. He presented His own blood; and “by 
means of His own blood, He entered once for all into the 
Holy Place, having obtained eternal redemption”. The 
words, ‘‘for us,” are not to be found in the original ; 
_ and, therefore, ought not to be inserted. 

It is obvious that the great object of the Author is to 
shew by what instrumentality or intervention He now 
fulfils His great office as the High Priest of God. 
Hence, as we are told that this comes about “ by means 
of a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made by 
hands”; it is of exceeding moment to know what this 
greater and more perfect tabernacle is, and what it 
signifies. When he speaks by comparison of a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, there is no doubt whatever 
that he compares the tabernacle now belonging unto man, 
and once belonging unto Christ, with the new tabernacle 
freshly achieved by Christ—“‘ a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle ”, 

There were two tabernacles, he tells us, under the 
Old Testament. They were intimately connected, so 
far as Old Testament worship was concerned. He 
briefly describes them in the passage from which the 
text is taken. The first, he says, had the candlestick, 
and the table, and the shew-bread, which is called the 
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Sanctuary (z.e., the Holy Place), and after the second 
vail, the tabernacle, which is called the Holy of Holes, 
having a golden censer, and the ark of the covenant 
overlaid round about with gold, wherein was a golden 
pot holding the manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, 
and the tables of the Covenant, and above it the 
cherubim of glory over-shadowing the mercy seat, “ of 
which things (he says) we cannot now speak particu- 
larly,” that is, severally and specially. 

Much may be said on these two tabernacles : much has 
been written upon them. Of course it is but a general 
idea that I can here give respecting them. The whole 
building was designed by God ; and the materials for their 
construction were supplied by voluntary contributions. 
The atonement-money went to constitute the silver 
sockets, and the foundation on which its pillars rested. 
There was a golden framework resting on the silver 
foundation—a framework easily taken to pieces, yet of 
ereat stability. There were curtains again, and cover- 
ings of varied work over the boards of the tabernacle, 
and skins which formed the roof or. tarpauling over 
all. | 

It ought to be mentioned, that in immediate connec- 
tion with the outer tabernacle, was what was called 
“the court”. This court had some 60 pillars, overlaid 
with brass, with hangings of net-work ; and all became 
a sacred enclosure, having in the centre the brazen altar 
with horns projecting at each corner. Therein, also, 
were “the laver and his foot,” the former to hold water 
for the priests, and for washing the sacrifices; the latter 
(a saucer-like basin), which received the supply of water 
as needed from the laver. 

The table of shew-bread was overlaid with gold, ud 
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stood on the north side of the holy place. The bread, 
which consisted of fine flour, was unleavened, and stood 
always on the table in the form of 12 cakes, in two 
rows; and was renewed week by week every Sabbath 
by fresh loaves. The golden candlestick was made of 
a talent of gold, having one upright shaft and three 
arms or branches on each side. The oil which suppled 
the lamps was pure oil, beaten in a mortar. The lamps 
burned by day as well as by night, there beg no win- 
~ dows in the tabernacle. Within the first tabernacle, 
also, was the golden altar, as distinguished from the 
brazen altar, which stood in the court. It was similar 
in shape to the brazen altar, and had the projecting 
horns at the four corners. It was named golden, 
because, though made of wood, it was overlaid with 
gold; and it was, properly, the altar of incense, because 
incense alone was offered there by the high priest every 
morning and evening; and this spread a fragrance all 
around, penetrating the vail, and reaching even to the 
throne in the holy of holies. 

Behind the vail, and within the Holy of Holies, stood 
“the Ark of the Covenant”. The former was “four 
square,’ 10 cubits long, 10 broad, and 10 high: the latter 
was a box or chest overlaid without and within with gold. 
In the ark were deposited the two Tables of Stone, on 
which the ten commandments were written by the 
finger of God. Hence it was called the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, because the moral law formed the basis of the 
covenant with God. Besides the ten commandments, 
there was the golden pot with the manna init. There 
was likewise therein ‘‘the rod of Aaron that budded”. 
The lid of the ark, that covered all, was called ‘the 


mercy-seat”. It was wholly of pure gold, while the 
14 
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rest of the ark was but overlaid with gold. It was 
hereon that God showed Himself merciful in forgiving 
sin. It was by means of the blood sprinkled on the 
mercy seat that God was propitiated, and forgave the 
sins of the people, and dispensed blessings to Israel. I 
ought to mention, that on this mercy seat there stood 
two cherubim, 2.e., two figures partly of human form 
gazing down upon the ark, but having wings which 
stretched overhead from behind, and met at the tips of 
the wings. Here, also, was the Shekinah, or visible 
presence of God, which filled the space between the 
mercy seat and the overshadowing wings of the cheru- 
bim. It appears to have been a supernatural brightness 
or splendour resembling a bright cloud or flame, and 
was called “the glory”. Here, then, was the throne- 
room of God; here the high priest, as representing the 
people, met God; and for himself and for them ob- 
tained the forgiveness of sins. 

I may not dwell longer on the tabernacle as a whole, 
nor on its furniture; but it is obvious that there was a 
relative importance, as well as sacredness, in the Holy of 
Holes, as compared with the Holy Place. Whether we 
look to the door-pillars, the door-hangings, the curtains, 
the furniture, the persons, or the peculiar numbers 
attached to each, the Holy of Holies bore the palm. The 
gate-pillars of “the Holy Place” were overlaid with 
brass, and stood in brazen sockets: those of the 
door of “the Holiest of all” were overlaid with gold, 
having silver sockets to rest on. The hangings for 
“the gate of the court” was of neddle work, blue, purple, 
and scarlet, and fine trimmed linen ; and the same also 
for the door of the Holy Place; but “the vail” of the 
Holy of Holies was superior to these, in that it was not 
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only variegated by the same bright colours, but was of 
“cunning work,’ having cherubic figures interwoven 
therein. The curtains also, that formed the court-walls, 
and also the walls of the Holy Place, were inferior to 
those in the Holiest of all; for in the latter alone were 
hung with gorgeous tapestry all round, and were res- 
plendent with bright colours and lovely cherubs. 

The furmture, again, of the Holy of Holies, was 
superior to that of the court or of the Holy Place. In 
the Court, as I have. said, the altar of burnt offerings, 
overlaid with brass, and between it and the sanctuary, 
the laver made of fine brass: in the Holy Place, called 
also the Sanctuary, were the shew-bread-table and the 
altar of incense, both overlaid with gold, and the splen- 
did lamp-stand, of seven branches, made of pure gold ; 
but the furniture of the Holy of Holies embraced not 
only the ark of the covenant, but the mercy seat and 
the cherubim of glory, made of pure gold, and the 
miraculous symbol of the Divine presence, filling the 
space between the mercy seat and the overarching wings 
of the cherubim. 

Then as regards the persons, the common people had 
access to the court, while the priests had access to the 
sanctuary, but the High Priest alone had access to the 
Holiest of all. And as regards the exposure, the court 
was open to, and lighted from, the sky ; the Holy Place 
was covered over, and lighted by the introduction of 
the perpetual lamp; but the Holy of Holies, besides 
being covered over, was lighted therein by the Shekinah 
itself, or the divine glory resting therein. 

The numbers also are noticeable. The court was 100 
cubits long: there were 4 colours on the gate. The 
brazen altar was 4 square, and had 4 horns and 4 rings. 
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Its pillars were 5 cubits high, and were 5 cubits sepa- 
rated from one another: the hangings were 5 cubits 
high: the brazen altar was 5 cubits long and 5 broad: 
and the length of the court and the breadth, which was 
half the length, were multiples of 5. In the Sanctuary, 
again, we find the symbolic number 10 to be prominent. 
This tabernacle, sometimes called ‘the habitation,” was 
10 cubits high and 10 broad. There were 10 cherub 
curtains and 10 goats’ hair curtains, while the entire 
number of silver sockets was ten times 10. Tour 
(another of the numbers of perfection) occurs in the 
tabernacle, and far more prominently than in the court. 
The vails were each 4 square: the roof was fourfold: 
four colours appeared in the vails and also in the 
cherubie curtains. The number of boards was 48, and 
the number of sockets 96, both multiples of four. In 
the Holy Place, as the inner part of the tabernacle, was 
the golden altar, which was 4 square, and had 4 rings 
and 4 horns, and the shew-bread table, which had 4 
rings and 12 cakes, a multiple of four. But there was 
here the most sacred number of all, namely—the golden 
candlestick, with 7 branches, its 7 lamps, and its seven- 
fold ight. Here there is a superiority in respect of the 
perfection of the numbers. Farther, when we come to 
the Most Holy Place, we are called to observe, that the 
blood of the sin offermg, on the great day of atonement, 
was sprinkled seven times before the mercy seat. The 
other sacred numbers, 4 and 10, were peculiarly pro- 
minent here. The Holy Place was an oblong, a 
double square, but the Holy of Holies was a perfect 
square, the length and breadth and height being equal. 
The roof, the floor, and the walls, north and south, east 
and west, were each 10 cubits every way, that is, 10 
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cubits square, in every way a perfect square of the 
significant symbolic number ten. Here, also, were the 
ten commandments planted by God, as the law pro- 
claimed from Himself for human euidance. Here, then, 
was the region of pre-eminent beauty, perfection, and 
glory: here was the special dwelling-place of God, the 
innermost chamber, to which the high priest alone had 
access ; and had access, moreover, as one that was freed 
from all sm—as one that had made atonement for all his 
sin; thus only he now approached the presence of God, 
with the blood of atonement craving and obtaining the 
acceptance of God; and this, too, with a view to carry- 
ing Divine benefits home to the children of Israel. 

But, without doubt, the high priest was a type of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; but among the multitu- 
dinous enactments of the Mosaic economy, there were 
symbolical teachings of what constituted portions or 
departments of Jesus Christ, and of that dispensation, 
or, indeed, dispensations to come, of which the Jewish 
dispensation suppled the type. And there can be 
nothing more valuable to us than to find out what 
spiritual meaning is to be gathered from the institution 
of the tabernacle as a whole, and of the tabernacle 
service as it prevailed among the Jews. In thus pene- 
trating to its true meaning, we shall obtain a deeper 
insight into the person of the Lord Jesus, and of the 
service which He rendered to God. The Church no 
doubt directly knows a great deal respecting Christ ; 
but it is a question whether she has obtained that 
fulness of knowledge which is obtainable respecting 
Him, and which, when obtained, must go far to remove 
mysteries, and to simplify the grand scheme of chris- 
tian doctrine, propounded by the Gospel of our Lord. 
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We are called by the text to sift and search into the 
whole question of the tabernacle. We have seen 
generally of what it literally consisted, as an institution 
in Israel: there must be a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle in christianity, by means of which Christ 
Jesus has accomplished His work of atonement ; and in 
plain terms, too, we are told that this tabernacle, so 
spoken of, is one not made by human instrumentality ; 
farther, we are told it is a tabernacle not made of this 
building, or rather not of this creation. This creation, 
in which we are more immediately involved, is material. 
Our bodies are material; the world on which we dwell 
is material ; our homes are material; the food which we 
eat to keep our bodies alive is material; but here in the 
text we have a tabernacle spoken of, which is not only 
not made with hands, z.e., with human hands, but it is 
not belonging to the creation, with which we are now 
more immediately cognisant. 

When we consult commentators respecting the mean- 
ing and interpretation of our text, we find great variety 
of sentiment. Old Thomas Scott says, that Christ is 
here spoken of as “ officiating as High Priest in a greater 
and more perfect tabernacle than that prepared by 
Moses, and even than the temple built by Solomon, or 
any made with hands; that is to say, in one not 
builded after the manner of men, or even like the lower 
creation, being the contrivance of infinite wisdom and 
the work of Almighty power. This may be explained — 
either of His holy human nature in which He taber- 
nacled on earth, and officiates as Priest in heaven, or 
rather of the heavens themselves, where He appears in 
the presence of God for us.” When Mr. Scott speaks 
of Christ's holy human nature, I apprehend he means 
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the tabernacle of flesh and blood which he showed upon 
the earth. If so, the question arises, was there no 
change made upon that tabernacle of flesh and blood 
when He rose from the dead, and entered into glory ? 
Paul says, “though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, we now know Him so no more”. Yet Christ 
is embodied in a tabernacle of glory, and therein has 
He appeared before the presence of the Father with 
the acclamations of angels. Mr. Scott makes no al- 
lusion to this change which was effected upon the 
earthly body of the Lord Jesus. But farther, Mr. 
Scott is not sure if his interpretation is correct, and 
therefore he proposes an alternative meaning to the 
words in question, and makes the greater or more 
perfect tabernacle to be ‘the heavens themselves”. 
It is at least awkward to speak of the heavens as a 
tabernacle: we might as well speak of the earth as a 
tabernacle, which is never done. We may speak of 
tabernacling upon the earth, but this only goes to shew 
that the tabernacle in which we dwell exists upon the 
earth. So, as regards the heavens, these cannot with 
any propriety be termed a tabernacle, but must be 
regarded as the dwelling-place in which the tabernacle 
is found. Mr. Scott, therefore, can hardly be regarded 
as reaching to the precise interpretation of the text. 
Whitby makes the tabernacle here spoken of to be 
“the holy mansion in which the Divine Majesty resides 
eloriously in opposition to the earthly holy place which 
was made with hands”; and he refers to verse 28rd of 
this chapter, where the things on earth are spoken of as 
copies or patterns of the things in the heavens. ‘There 
the inspired Author says, “it was necessary that the 
patterns of the things in the heavens should be cleansed 
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with these, but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices than these”. But what are “the 
heavenly things themselves”? Why, Whitby himself 
makes these to be our bodies, which have to be received 
into heaven, and which are purified by the blood of 
Christ. We know that the furniture of the tabernacle 
had to be touched with blood, and, consequently, 
purified by the application of the atoning blood; and if 
Whitby is consistent, the whole of the materials em- 
braced in the tabernacle-service must in that case be 
regarded as elements essential to our bodies. And 
what does the Apostle go on to say? “For Christ 
entered not into the sanctuary made with hands, lke in 
pattern to the true; but into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us.” ‘There can be no 
doubt that “heaven itself” is here put for the sanctuary 
in heaven, as in apposition with the sanctuary on the 
earth; this is but an ordinary anacolouthon, very 
common in the Scriptures; and there can hardly be a 
doubt, that as the earthly tabernacle had its reality on 
earth, so it is intimated that the heavenly tabernacle 
had its reality m the heavens; and that Jesus presented 
Himself before God in the true tabernacle there. I 
cannot believe, then, that Whitby has reached the full 
estimate of the text. 

MacKnight holds to the idea that the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle means the ministry which He 
performed on earth, viz., His dying and presenting His 
crucified body before the throne of God in heaven, as a 
sacrifice for sin. He declines to suppose the tabernacle 
to be our Lord’s human nature, as some suppose it to 
be, because, as he says, “it appears an absurdity to say 
that Christ entered into the holy place through His own 
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human nature, as through a tabernacle. He entered 
into heaven clothed in His human nature, and not 
through it, as through a place; for on that supposition, 
He did not carry His human nature with Him into 
heaven.” MacKnight mistakes, like many others, the 
precise meaning of the preposition through. It is 
important to understand what is really the application 
of the preposition here. If applied to a place, the 
“through” means passage through the place to some 
other place; and in this sense it is employed after 
verbs of motion, such as coming and going. If, how- 
ever, 1t be applied to the enstrument, through which 
anything is effected, the “through” signifies ‘“ by,” or 
“by means of,” “in virtue of,” “through the interven- 
tion of”. That the instrumentality by which Christ 
effected the great salvation is referred to, we can hardly 
for a moment doubt, seeing not only “the tabernacle” 
is referred to, and a peculiar tabernacle too, but that 
instrumentality which existed among the Jews, vz., the 
blood of animal-victims, is set aside, and His own blood 
is spoken of as the satisfying ingredient whereby He 
accomplished His end. There can be no doubt, then, 
but that the preposition in this case must be translated 
“by means of”; as if the Apostle said—As there was 
a tabernacle on earth, by means of which the Jews per- 
formed divine service to God, so there is a tabernacle in 
heaven by means of which service is rendered there: 
this latter 1s the greater and more perfect, and Christ 
had it; and because of this He was welcomed into heaven. 
MacKnight bordered on the true significance of the 
passage, but, like others, he has failed duly to detail it. 
The fact of Christ entermg into the immediate presence 
of God, with the blood, not of an earthly tabernacle, 
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but of a tabernacle made without hands, demands care- 
ful consideration. 

Some of the German commentators have given great 
attention to the interpretation of this text. There is a 
lengthy discussion of separate views in the commentary 
superintended by Lange, and of which Dr. Mall is the 
Author. He regards oxynvy “as a designation of the 
tabernacle in general”. The manner (he says) in which 
Christ has become a high priest, is here not in the 
question: the Author is simply setting forth the fact, that 
by His high priesthood, not a symbolical, but a true and 
actual reconciliation with God had been effected. He is 
a high priest, not of the earthly, but of the heavenly 
tabernacle. This heavenly sanctuary he called “the 
genuine tabernacle” (vill. 2), of which Christ is 
MeiToupyos, or minister: and he here styles it “the 
better and more perfect tabernacle,” which he charac- 


terises as that not built by hands, 7.e., founded, indeed, — 


but not belonging to this world, as that by means of 
which Christ has historically appeared, and exists as 
high priest of the good things to come; in the same 
way as the Jewish high priest, by means of the Mosaic 
tabernacle, became the priest of symbolical and typical 
blessings. He, by means of the blood of goats, entered 
into the Holy Place ; and this corresponds to the Holiest 
of all, or the dwelling-place of God. This Author 
makes of no moment, whatever, the distinction to which 
the inspired penman most emphatically points, wz., an 


outer and an inner tabernacle. He would confine the 


Apostolic view thus, that as there was a tabernacle 
belonging to the world, material and made with hands, 
so there is a genuine archetypal tabernacle, pure, 
heavenly, spiritual, not made with hands, not of this 
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creation. As the Levitical priesthood ministered in the 
typical tabernacle, and brought into it the blood of 
bulls and of goats, so Christ ministers in the heavenly, 
spiritual, and archetypal tabernacle, offermg His own 
blood. 

There is a large amount of truth in what this Author 
says, but I think he fails to grasp the profound senti- 
ment to which the Epistle to the Hebrews points, as 
the distinction betwixt what may be called earthly, and 
what may be called heavenly priesthood ; or, rather, he 
fails to grasp the idea, that there is a true priesthood on 
earth, as preliminary and preparatory to a true priest- 
hood in heaven. It seems to me that the typical dis- 
tinction of an outer and inner tabernacle pointed to this 
discrimination,and must havehad areal significance under 
New Testament ideas. In the Old Testament there was 
a direct connection betwixt the outer tabernacle and the 
inner; and the service of the outer tabernacle was 
essential to that performed in the inner. The blood of 
the outer tabernacle had to be shed before that of the 
inner tabernacle could be shown. It was only when the 
sacrifice made in the outer tabernacle had done its work 
that the high priest could be regarded as thoroughly 
cleansed and purified: then and only then could he go 
and shew himself; and taking his blood along with him, 
present it for acceptance in the throne-room of God. 
There must needs be a change of tabernacle in either 
case ; and therewith a change in the material, by means 
of which acceptance in either case was achieved. In 
the former case, when the sin offering came before the 
Lord, it behoved the blood of sin to be poured out, that 
the life of sin might be destroyed; and, consequently, 
that the offensive thing, as an active power, might be 
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taken out of the way. When this was achieved, how- 
ever, the blood of the sin-offerine acquired a new 
character (the sin being eliminated), and it was re- 
garded as “most holy”; and w these circumstances wt 
was taken before the Lord. Such were the ingredients 
of priesthood as proclaamed to Israel. We have then 
to find out, under the New Testament, the reality to 
which these Old Testament shadows pointed. Assuredly 
Dr. Mall’s exposition fails in this respect. 

Ebrard, in his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, says, that “the import of the clause is this: 
—Christ entered into the Holy of Holies by a more 
perfect tabernacle than that by which the Old Testa- 
ment high priests entered into the Holy of Holies. In 
what respects that Holy Place, by which Christ entered 
into the Holy of Holies, was better than the Holy Place 
of the Mosaic tabernacle, is now shown in the words, 
‘not made with hands, ze, not belonging to this 
creation’. ‘In opposition to the Mosaic typical awparn 
oxknvy, 18 placed a real mparn oxnvy, which bears the 
same analogous relation to the Mosaic, as the New Tes- 
tament Holy of Holies’ into which Christ entered bears 
to the Mosaic Holy of Holies.” If the Author had said 
that the first tabernacle in the New Testament bears the 
same relation to that Holy of Holies into which Christ is 
now entered, as the first tabernacle in the Mosaic dis- 
pensation bore to the Holy of Holies into which the high 
priest entered, he would have proclaimed a very valu- 
able truth—a truth embodying the essentials of christian 
doctrme. The Author goes on to say that, “if the 
clause, ‘not belonging to this creation,’ were not there, 
one might be contented to understand this more perfect 
tabernacle of the canopy of heaven, the sidereal 
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heavens, through which Christ passed into the upper 
heaven, the sphere of glorified corporality subject to no 
death or change. But that clause which is added (he 
thinks) renders every explanation of this kind impos- 
sible. Moreover (he says), the parallel between the 
heavens and the Mosaic apoty oxnvy would be alto- 
gether without significance. In what would the analogy 
between the two oxyvar consist? There is the mere 
outward circumstance, that the Mosaic rpdéry oxnvy stood 
locally outside the Mosaic Holy of Holies, and that the 
visible heavens are outside of the heavenly Holy of 
Holies. But such frigid parallelisms are not in accord- 
ance with our Author’s manner. We must rather seek 
the key to the solution of verse 11 in the profound and 
subtle thoughts of verses 8-10. It was there shown 
that the Mosaic Holy of Holies was itself only typical : 
the antithesis between the Mosaic and the heavenly 
Holy of Holies is essentially not so much one of place, as 
rather of time and quality. It is not the heaven 
viewed as a place, that makes the true Holy of Hollies, 
but the heaven and the throne of God, as the scene of 
the finished true atonement and reconciliation of God 
with man.” 

This Author makes the Mosaic Holy Place to represent 
outward purity and temporary conformity to the law; 
and true moral inward holiness, the symbolical anti- 
thesis. Hence the Holy of Holies into which Christ 
entered, he makes to be, not heaven as a place, but the 
act of exaltation and the tvume of His being exalted. He 
would say: in as much as Christ was made under the 
law, His act of passing through this state, z.e., His act 
of living in a state of humilhation, z.e., therefore His 
perfect inward fulfilment of the law, 2.e., His holy life 
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was the rededtepa oxynvy (the more perfect tabernacle) 
through which He passed to His state of exaltation. 

That Ebrard has got hold of a truth in this exposi- 
tion is not to be denied; but that he expresses the pre- 
cise truth, which the Apostle proclaims or enounces as 
the principles, on the basis of which the Apostle founds 
his statement, I cannot believe. The Apostle sets forth 
a first and second tabernacle service, performed by a 
priesthood constituted among the Jews, and intimates 
obviously that this twofold service, each distinct in 
itself, but having a dependent bearing, the latter upon 
the former, is a figure or type of an existing state under 
the christian dispensation, as being the realization of 
the good things then shadowed forth. 

The point before us, in these circumstances, is to find 
out—what is there in the christian economy which answers 
to this twofold representation? He tells us clearly, 
that “by means of a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle,” Christ has entered into the Holy Place of God— 
the immediate dwelling-place of God; and we must 
not therefore confound the tabernacle as one and the 
same thing with the Holy Place. I shall inquire into 
the question of the tabernacle immediately ; but I have 
here to ask—How did Christ obtain the second taber- 
nacle ? Was it not after the analogy prescribed by the 
law? Under the law, the ordinary priesthood was 
exercised in the first tabernacle, in which sacrifices were 
offered to God for individual sins. This admitted the 
possibility of a high priesthood coming forward, having 
accomplished the service of God in the first tabernacle, 
to make offering to God in behalf of the community ; 
and then presenting an atoning blood to be sprinkled 
upon them. ‘The means whereby these two states are 
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achieved are all-important as elements of the New 
Testament dispensation. There ws a tabernacle, then, 
in which Christ first offered sacrifices to God, pre- 
linunary to the tabernacle in which He now presents 
His blood, as the blood of redemption, to be sprinkled 
upon us all. In the one tabernacle we find Him in the 
Holy Place, that is, the place designed to be made holy 
by the covenant of sacrifice: in the other tabernacle we 
find Him in the Holy of Hollies, z.e., in the more immedi- 
ate presence of God; and we find Him there in “that 
ereater and more perfect tabernacle made without 
hands,” the blood of which is the righteousness of 
God while it cleanseth from all sin. I distinguish, then, 
the tabernacle wm which sacrifice for sin has to be 
rendered, as being the tabernacle which has its founda- 
tion and locality upon the earth, from the tabernacle in 
which holy blood 1s presented, and which has its founda- 
tion and locality in a place not seen by man, that 
locality wherein is the peculiar dwelling-place of God. 
The distinction is born out by the respective 
elements which either tabernacle contained. ‘In the 
first tabernacle (says the Apostle) was the candlestick, 
and the table, and the shew-bread” ; these were symbo- 
lical representations of Jesus Christ in the flesh. As to 
the candlestick, was He not the hght of God come into 
the world? As to the shew-bread, was He not the 
bread of God come down from heaven? But “in the 
second, was the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant, overlaid round about with gold, wherein was 
a golden pot holding the manna, and Aaron’s rod that 
budded, and the tables of the covenant, and above it 
the cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy seat”. 
What is a censer? It is a vessel wherein incense is 
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offered. And what is incense? It is a compound of 
sweet spices; and may well be regarded as symbolical 
of the breath of ‘God. Christ, then, in the holy of 
holies, gives forth of His spirit thence, for the benefit of 
His Church. Again, what is the ark of the covenant ? 
What, but Jesus Christ as contaiming in Himself all that 
is essential to constitute the Church of God in glory. 
The ark, we are told, contained the pot of manna. 
Here there is the better bread, the bread from heaven, 
whereof, if a man eat, he shall have life for ever. Also 
Aaron’s rod! Was it not a symbol of reviving again — 
from a state of death, and so pointing to a new life out 
of death. All this applied to Jesus Christ, who gave 
life to a dead humanity. The tables of the covenant 
had on them the law of God, written with the finger of 
God: well, from heaven beams forth the diwine prin- 
cvples for the instruction of mankind, principles which 
pervade the dwelling-place of God. The cherubim of 
glory are also there; that is, glorious spirits are there, . 
penetrating into, and observing the divine economy 
established there. ‘The mercy seat is also there; idi- 
cating the divine beneficence on all recovered ones, and 
shewing how God can complacently receive those who 
once were defiled, but now are cleansed from sin. And 
the blood of atonement is there, a blood shed on all 
around, as indicative of the true life of God, the holy 
character of Christ. The material blood of victums had 
been offered in the Holy Place, as the intimation of sin 
sacrificed, and of sin slain: the holy blood, however, of 
the High Priest, is offered in the Holy of Holies; the 
former being a metonymy of death (the death of sin), 
the latter being the metonymy of life (the life of 
righteousness). Both tabernacles, then, in the first 
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place, apply to Jesus Christ: the former as He under- 
went the experiences of this life: the latter as He has 
passed into the immediate presence of the Father. 

Let us see, then, whether we have a consistent 
scheme of thought, as touching this “greater and more 
perfect tabernacle,’ in which Jesus Christ has ulti- 
mately presented Himself. I think the tabernacle, 
spoken of in the text, must needs be referred to the 
body of Christ. First of all, there can be no doubt 
that our blessed Lord spoke of His body, as a taber- 
nacle or temple. For instance, He said, “ Destroy this 
temple, and I will raise it up in three days”; but we 
are told “‘ He spoke of the temple of His body”. Can 
there be a doubt, however, that He hereby connected 
the temple-service which was rendered by the priest- 
hood in the holy place with the service which He was now 
rendering in the body of the flesh? The one was em- 
blematical of the other, and the destruction of the one 
was symbolical of the destruction of the other. And 
what is it which Christ here intimates? He intimates 
that, though the temple of God in His person should, as 
an earthly thing, be destroyed, yet He had in Himself 
a temple made without hands, that could be manifested 
in three days. 

The Apostles were accustomed to speak of man’s 
body in similar terms. ‘Know ye not (says Paul) 
that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is in you, which ye have from God?” It behoved 
man, therefore, to preserve his body from profane uses ; 
for such uses were called ‘“‘sinning against his own 
body”; and the threat of God was denounced on such, 
in these words :—‘“‘If any man destroyeth the temple of 


God, him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God is 
iy tae 
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holy, which temple ye are”. And again he says :— 
“What agreement hath the temple of God with idols ? 
for we are the temple of the living God, even as God , 
said, I will dwell in them and walk in them, and I will 
be their God, and they shall be My people”. All this 
indicates that the body is an object of sanctification, a 
temple which has to be purified. And as we proceed 
into deeper details, we come to find that the purifica- 
tion consists in the destruction of the flesh, 2.e., of 
fleshly lusts, while we hereby bring into bolder relief 
“that hidden man of the heart,” which, by the way, 
cannot be manifested in its exclusiveness, so long as 
“the outward man” has its consistency and power on 
the earth; but, nevertheless, we are assured that ‘“‘ each 
several building (thus universally established and fitly 
framed together) groweth into a holy temple in the 
Lord, for a habitation of God in the Spirit”. 

The Apostles also use the word ‘‘ tabernacle” as well 
as “temple,” as symbolical of the body. For example, 
St. Peter says, “I think it meet, so long as I am in this 
tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance, knowing that shortly I must put off this my 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed 
me”. Paul also says, “If the earthly house of our 
tabernacle be dissolved (7.e., if our present bodily frame 
be dissolved), we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens”. This latter 
text intimates a great deal to us: it intimates in so 
many words that there is a second tabernacle for us; 
and it is clearly implied that ‘the second tabernacle is 
not manifested to us while the first tabernacle is still 
standing”. We have all experience of our present 
bodily structure, but we have no direct experience of a 
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second and more refined bodily structure. This, for the 
present, is a matter of faith to us, and it becomes 
matter of faith because it is so clearly revealed to us. 
We see the first tabernacle now; we feel it: we are 
conscious of it: its conditions constitute the very 
foundations of our selfhood; for our selfhood is 
formed on the very basis of its character as a con- 
stitution, and of its agency as the medium of com- 
munication. We do not now see the inner man. We 
cah only entertain the idea of it. We can draw ana- 
logies from nature respecting it. Such analogies (we 
think) are found in the outer shell of the nut in con- 
nection with the inner cuticle which surrounds the core 
or kernel of the nut. The soul then has an outer side, 
and an inner essence, while moreover there is the outer 
shell or body which has to die and pass away. The 
outer shell, as we have termed it, is the material body, 
which is essential in a material world for the growth of 
the soul. The soul itself however has what may be 
regarded as its own outer coating which connects it with 
the material side of things, and its inner essence which 
as intellectualism is characterised simply by the attri- 
bute of consciousness. If the soul had not a side which 
connects it with the material body, it could have no 
communication with the body. We know as a fact that 
it has constant communication with the body: we know 
that it is receiving impressions constantly through the 
body: we know that it is through the body, that it 
obtains all its ideas of the external world. We are 
taught that as the electric wire, wherein a current has — 
been established, carries the impress made at its one 
terminus faithfully, and at once, to the other terminus, 
so the nerve that is attached to the eye carries the im- 
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press of colours and shapes, and the nerve that is at- 
tached to the ear carries the impress of sounds, and the 
nerve that is attached to the nostrils carries the impress 
of odours, and so on; in like manner though in more 
refined fashion, there is reported at the centre of the 
soul’s operation what we call the cognisance of these 1m- 
pressions. And if so, there must needs be a side of 
the soul far more refined indeed than ordinary matter, 
yet allied to matter, so as to take on the impressions of © 
matter, yet in point of fact standing as a go-between 
real matter and the inner conscious essence of the soul. 
It is this go-between, that constitutes the foundation 
of that spiritual body, which is yet to be developed, when 
our outer and material body shall have died, and be- 
come dissipated. It is this go-between, as the objective 
side of soul, which is allied on the one hand to the 
material side of man, and on the other hand to the 
absolutely immaterial side of man, as the purely sub- 
jective side of soul ;—it is this go-between that will be 
developed into a new body in the celestial sphere, where 
a future and regenerated humanity will have its activi- 
ties manifested. It is the formation of this go-between, 
that really constitutes the fundamental organisation of 
the soul for a future state. The formation thereof takes 
place under the discipline of the gospel, and the quali- 
ties of Jesus Christ as revealed in the gospel, with which 
that formation is constituted, form the fundamental con- 
ditions of an immortalised soul. In the exercise of 
faith the soul has a consciousness of the spiritual con- 
ditions thus imparted to it ; there can be no doubt there- 
fore that the conditions under which the soul is to stand 
in the great future, are attained now. If they be con- 
ditions representing mere worldly elements, without 
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regard to the righteousness of these elements, they 
cannot abide, they have no basis of immortality ; and 
for the simple reason, that the world as such cannot 
give a permanency which it does not itself possess. 
True it is, that the impressions as made on the soul 
must be regarded as made on an imperishable ground,— 
a ground that is intrinsically eternal, because essentially 
indestructible, but it does not follow hence, that the 
impressions made thereupon, and therefore constitut- 
ing special or individual formations, become thereby 
perpetuated as formations. We have reason to suppose 
that all matter, for example, is built upon an indes- 
tructible ground (the ether), in virtue of which it func- 
tions or fulfils its laws according to the limitations pre- 
scribed; and functions too by its characteristic quali- 
ties, out of which indeed we must needs have the forces 
of the world; but we all know, and see that these 
qualities are destructible, that is capable of being dis- 
annulled or dissolved. In like manner there is no reason 
to suppose that mere worldly elements, as an impress 
on the soul, will constitute its immortality. Hence we 
would infer, that a soul simply made up of worldly 
elements,—elements that do not lead to the acquisition 
of the life that lies in the bosom of God,—elements 
that do not lead to the cognition of God, or combine 
in them such an idea of God, as to link the soul with 
something, that is with laws, which essentially con- 
stitute the very foundation of the immortality, that 
necessarily belongs to God, could be otherwise than 
perishable. It is on this ground, that we argue for the 
perishableness of all mere animal natures. ‘They have 
nothing in them that contains the very foundations of 
beinghood, in a sphere that is essentially everlasting. 
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What then, it may fairly be asked, constitutes the 
erounds of human immortality? ‘The Apostle answers 
“this is life eternal to know the only true God and 
Jesus Christ”. To know the only true God! ‘This 
implies an impress of His ‘“ being, wisdom, power, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness and truth”. This impress we 
have in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ 
gave forth to the world a true representation of God,— 
such a representation, as it is possible for the world to 
receive. He had God revealed in Himself, and in the 
acquisition therefore of Christ, we obtain what properly 
constitute the foundations of immortality. ‘‘ He that 
hath seen Me (He says) hath seen the Father.” ‘“ God 
alone hath immortality :” we therefore must have some- 
thing of God, in order to be partakers of immortality. 
Of what then must we be partakers in order to inherit 
immortality? We must know that “God is, and that 
He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him”. 
We must know that the law of God is righteousness, 
and we must feel the power of His righteousness; and 
this knowledge implies that sin which is hateful to God, 
must be crushed through Him; and therefore it con- 
stitutes an operative influence in keeping us from sin. 
These are the true grounds of immortality. The grounds 
of immortality indeed may be said to lie in the posses- 
sion and application of true and elevated moral law. 
I say true moral law, because there is a right and a 
wrong which indicate the fact of morals, but which is 
not true moral law. The savage may have, and does 
have, his notions of right and of wrong, but these are 
founded upon false knowledge, that is upon the acquisi- 
tion of false principles; and false principles can have 
no proper foundation and no proper permanence. 
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Christ says that He is “the Truth” and because He 
iseenoee truth,’ therefore He is “the Life)”. If we 
have “the truth as it is in Jesus;” then shall we 
have the life; z.e., the immortality which belongs to 
Jesus. 

But this brings us back to the question from which 
we have diverged, wz., the tabernacle which is equipped 
for immortality, and which shall stand forth in the per- 
manence of God, when the present tabernacle shall have 
been dissolved. It is obvious in the first place that the 
soul of man is formed in immediate connection with his 
birth-state mto this world. Were there no birth of 
humanity as a living body; there could be no soul-birth 
of humanity. ‘The soul of man comes into manifesta- 
tion with the body of man; and though it is of a con- 
sistency different from the body, in as far as it is far 
more refined than the body; yet, as I have said, it has 
a kind of outside allied to the body, while it is internally 
and essentially a cognising power—a power which yields 
the consciousness of the impressions which it receives. 
This is its knowledge, and its knowledge constitutes the 
furniture of its being: and when the knowledge con- 
sists of the great truths, which belong to God,—such as 
have been manifested to man by Jesus Christ, and when 
these great truths are compacted as the soul’s member- 
ship, in righteous subordination, they constitute, so far 
as they go, the image of Christ and therefore the impress 
of God. The etherial side of the soul, that side which 
stands in immediate connection with our bodies, is the 
basis of the future body—the ground which is brought 
under the intellectual cognition: the Cogimtive side of 
the soul is the crowning glory of its being. The body of 
the Lord Jesus therefore is transferred to us now when 
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we have the application of Christ made to us by the 
teaching and discipline of the gospel. 

Now here is the distinction betwixt souls formed with 
the impress of Christ, and those having the impress of 
error, that the former will stand as having those qualita- 
tive conditions that belong to God and that cannot be 
destroyed ; while the latter cannot stand, in that it has 
qualities which have no essential permanence in them, 
qualities that go to dissolution, when the test of their 
permanence is applied. Hence that which constitutes 
the spirit-body of the Lord Jesus—that body which is 
glorified, must be looked for in the etherial side of the 
soul new formed with the impress of the Divine righteous- 

ess, that is with the qualities which God hath ordained 
to live and stand for ever in the presence of His glory, 
qualities which come directly from His own bosom, and 
which therefore are an image of God Himself. This 
then is what is called “‘ the second Tabernacle ”. 

I rather think that Peter refers to this second taber- 
nacle when he says that Christians are built up “a spiri- 
tual house” ; and further that the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews embraces the same view when he says, 
‘We are the house of Christ, if we hold fast the con- 
fidence and glorying of our hope firm unto the end”. 
Christ is called “the chief corner stone” of Zion, 7.e., of 
the Church revealed in glory; and it is said “we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is”: that is, we 
shall be made “living stones” in likeness, and corres- 
pondence, and conformity to that corner stone. Let it 
be observed that, as regards the present bodily man, 
“the outward man” of the flesh, there is no noticeable 
distinction, whether we be followers of Christ or other- 
wise: that particular part of our manhood is always the 
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same. If then we consider that the soul under all 
circumstances has an “inner manhood,” or is an inner 
manhood, constituted so as to have always a formation, 
according to the knowledge and moral conditions, under 
which its knowledge is framed: if, farther, we consider 
that the mind of Christ, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
has not only the knowledge of God, z.e., of God’s prin- 
ciples, but that knowledge put together under the 
highest moral harmony; we, who have the mind of 
Christ, and, consequently, have therewith the principles 
of Christ in true harmony with God, must needs in that 
case have an inner formation characterised by the 
qualities of Christ, and these qualities conjoined in true 
and happy relationship to one another, so that their 
action or operation shall be in conformity to those of 
Christ, and so be in circumstances to dwell with God 
and to be glorified. 

In this state, then, there is the formation of an 
etherial body thus conditioned, and that etherial body 
gives to the inner intellectualism the consciousness 
of its own states. But what is this but the forma- 
tion of “the inner man” in the wnage of Christ? 
And what is this but partaking of the body and 
blood of Christ? And what is this but the spiritual 
body and the spiritual life which pertains to the purely 
celestial state? “There is a spiritual body (says S. 
Paul), and there is a natural body.” And again, 
“there are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial ”. 
And he further tells us, that, while our bodies are sown 
or begotten as natural or terrestrial bodies, we, who are 
the children of the resurrection, shall be raised spiritual 
or celestial bodies. That which comes first is not 
spiritus], but that which is natural. While the natural 
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has its own life, and giveth its own life to the soul, it 
also supplies the possibility of obtaining the graft of the 
spiritual, through its channels of instruction, in as far 
as in the midst of carnal things, there may be, and is, 
the ministration of spiritual things. And as I have 
said, it is by this ministration of spiritual things—the 
things of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, that there is 
built up a personality, that is, a spiritual house of the 
soul invisibly—a spiritual house, therefore, not made 
with hands—a house that shall be adapted for heaven, 
and become eternal in the heavens, as possessing the 
indestructible qualities of God. Hence this house is 
properly said to be the body of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
a body that shall remain after the house of our present 
tabernacle shall have wasted away and become dissolved 
for ever. 

We are thus led to an economy of spiritual things, on 
scientific principles, as well as on scriptural principles ; 
and we are thereby admitted to see into the meaning of 
the Jewish dispensation, as one of carnal ordinances 
pointing to spiritual things. The two tabernacles in one 
were thus a shadow of the good things to be shown 
thereafter. They comprehended everything else in the 
economy of Israel. The first tabernacle was alone pro- 
minent and familiar to the people, but then it was 
known to lead into a second tabernacle, which was in 
many respects mysterious—a tabernacle ito which 
they were not permitted to enter—into which none 
under ordinary circumstances were permitted to enter— 
into which the high priest, as the most sacred and 
sanctified person, could alone enter; and even he, but 
at one stated season, when he could take the blood of 
atonement with him, as indicative of a pure and perfect 
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life; and could give forth that blood of atonement, as 
applicable for the cleansing and purification of all else. 

There must have been a meaning in all this. We 
are taught that there was a meaning in all this: we are 
taught that the carnal things of this Jewish dispensa- 
tion pointed to a condition of things under the christian 
dispensation—a condition corresponding in meaning as 
a still nearer development of the truths which God was 
in the process of communicating to man. And as Jesus 
Himself is directly the foundation and pattern of the 
christian dispensation—as out of Him springs all the 
peculiar properties and blessed privileges of this dispen- 
sation, so these two tabernacles must be regarded as 
having their primary fulfilment in Him. It will be 
well for us, then, to inquire what the New Testament 
says about the two tabernacles in one. 

The 8th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews begins 
thus :—‘“‘ Now of the things which we have spoken, this 
is the sum (that is, the chief pomt): we have such an 
high priest who sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty in the heavens, a minister of the sanctuary and 
of the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not 
man”. These latter words are of deep significance—a 
significance deeper than is usually ascribed to them. 
When Christ is spoken of as “a minister” of this or 
that, it is signified that He bringeth in the same, and 
offereth the same unto us—even things that are essen- 
tial for our redemption and salvation. There is a dis- 
tinction, moreover, betwixt Christ’s work as “the 
minister of the sanctuary,” and Christ’s work as ‘the 
minister of the true tabernacle”. Christ’s work as 
minister of “the sanctuary” has respect to the service 
which He rendered in the first tabernacle or “ sanc- 
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tuary,” 7.e., the outward tabernacle or body of the flesh: 
Christ’s work, again, as minister (7.e., purveyor or bes- 
tower) “of the true. tabernacle, not made with hands, 
which the Lord pitched, and not man,” has respect to 
the service which He has rendered and now renders in 
the second tabernacle, v.e., the inner and more perfect 
and permanent tabernacle which is now glorified, and 
which He dispenses from Himself, as the revealer of a 
fresh spiritual life. In the former, as service-was ren- 
dered among the Jews, there was the offermg up of 
animal blood and the sacrifice of animal victims, bearing 
the sin of the offerers; and the slaughter of these 
victims and the spilling of their blood indicated the 
death of sin and the destruction of the life of sin, as a 
power that must be abolished in order to take sin out of 
the way, as that which is offensive to God. When, 
however, the blood of sin was thus poured out, and 
the life of sin was thus slain, and the offence of sin 
was thus removed, there was a life remaining, a life 
untainted, and, therefore, a blood spared, which was 
properly regarded as the type of a remanent life—a 
blood which was regarded as holy blood, and, therefore, 
peculiarly sacred; and with that holy blood, the high 
priest on the great day of atonement was permitted to 
enter the more immediate presence of God to minister 
in the second tabernacle, and to give forth this blood by 
sprinkling on the tokens of heavenly things all round. 
Thereby all things were regarded as sanctified or vivi- 
fied by bedewing them with His sacred blood. How 
does all this comport with what is applicable to Jesus 
Christ 2 

Christ came into our world in a tabernacle of human 
flesh: He was incarnated in a human body, and it 
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behoved Him to present Himself as a sacrifice to God 
therein. I say it behoved Him so to do. We do not 
sufficiently take into account the great fact, that, from 
the very beginning of man’s creation, it was the require- 
ment of God in joming His Spirit, that is, in making the 
law of the Holy Spirit the law of the soul of man, in 
the earthly paradise—I say it was the requirement of 
God from the beginning, and, therefore, incumbent on 
man from the day he stood forth thus equipped, to 
observe the law of sacrifice. The foundations of sacri- 
fice, I say, le in the very fact of man’s creation with a 
body full of carnal emotions. There must needs be a 
limit placed to the indulgence of carnal emotions ; and 
that limit can be placed effectively only by the authori- 
tative power of God working by His Holy Spirit. This 
~ was the condition in which man was placed, when God 
closed His work of creation. Had man been planted a 
mere denizen of the earth, then the tendency had been for 
man to indulge himself without spiritual restraint. But 
man was not designed for the earth ultimately. When, 
therefore, man was created, there was a restraint laid 
upon his carnal appetite. He had to deny himself 
thereto, and this in obedience to the higher law of the 
Holy Spirit, brought authoritatively to work upon him. 
It was in this way only that a due restriction could be 
placed, as had to be placed, for man’s own good, and for 
the good of the world, on human thought and on 
human action. 

But what was this restriction in the days of what 
is called his innocency? It was the imposition of 
self-denial. And what was this self-denal but the law 
of sacrifice, as the foundation of true human life im the 
world? The law of sacrifice then lay at the foundation 
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of a true human life; for it was indispensable that the 
law of the flesh, as the animal governing power, should 
yield to the law of the Spirit, as the all-authoritative go- 
verning power appointed by God; or if not, it followed 
that the Spirit must be lost to the soul of man, in 
which case man must remain a creature of carnal im- 
pulses, and, therefore, a creature wholly unfitted for a 
spiritual sphere. What I say, then, is this, that it 
behoved Christ Jesus to submit to the law of sacrifice, 
in being clothed with the human body, the body of our 
flesh and blood. 

Not a little has been already said on this subject. 
Many efforts have been made to shew that the body 
with which Christ came into this world was not the 
body of our fallen nature, but a body corresponding to 
that which Adam had before the fall—that He did not 
come “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” as saith the 
Apostle Paul, but in the sameness of Adam’s body at 
the creation; but what signifies the difference? Adam’s 
body at the creation, like every other animal body, had 
of necessity its cravings and its emotions, as the law of 
human desires upon the earth, and these cravings could 
be regulated and sufficiently controlled only by the 
Spirit of God given to him; and if they were not, it is 
evident, in that case, that the flesh got the better of the 
Spirit. What, therefore, was the object of Christ in 
taking the human frame? It was this, wz., to shew 
that the Spirit of God might rule triumphant in him, 
and, consequently, that the law of the Divine Creator 
for man was a good and holy law as a law of restraint, 
a law which was necessary to prepare men for a higher 
abode than man enjoyed or could enjoy by remaining on 
the earth. This fact had not as yet received its full 
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realization in the world; and Christ came to show that 
the law under which man was created was “holy, and 
just, and good’’—a law under which man might be 
redeemed from the power of the flesh, and established 
while upon the earth, as a spiritually minded subject, 
while yet surrounded and beset by carnal influences. 

What was all this but the abrogation of the first 
tabernacle as essential to the manifestation of the 
second tabernacle? ‘There was no proper entrance into 
the second tabernacle, and, therefore, no possible mani- 
festion of the second tabernacle, while the first was still 
standing. So we are told. And we are taught that 
the first tabernacle of the body must be broken down, in 
order to the manifestation of the second. 

The Jewish temple, as the outer sanctuary of God, 
and emblematic of the outer man, has been broken 
down: Christ foretold that ‘not one stone should be 
left upon another, but that all should be thrown down,” 
demolished. What does all this betoken? It betokens 
the absolute destruction of the outer man, the tabernacle 
of the body, which we have here below upon the earth. 
What then? Is the temple of God destroyed? No! 
there is another temple “made without hands eternal in 
the heavens”. We do not sce the temple in the 
heavens, z.e., the Holy of Holies in glory; but Christ will 
come with that glorious inner tabernacle, as the personi- 
fication of our glorified humanity in the heavenly state. 
We do not now see the glorified body of which we shall 
become partakers when we reach the celestial state, but 
the germs of that body are in us now, and with us now; 
and it will come into operative manifestation, when we 
shall be transferred to that celestial sphere for which 
such a body is adapted. 
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Christ has already developed in His own person 
the true tabernacle, the tabernacle that shall live and 
be permanent. It consists in the possession of that 
heavenly body which He has carried with Him into 
olory. What then is the fact? It is this, that Christ 
has created a new and perfect manhood, that He has 
carried that new and perfect manhood into the presence 
of the Father—a manhood, on the one hand divested of 
the outward sheathing of the material body, and on the 
other hand, invested with the inner qualities, and form, 
and adjustments of the spiritual body. The former, as 
we are told, cannot go to heaven: for flesh and blood, as 
we now have it, are perishable material, and hence “ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” as S. 
Paul says. The latter, however, is adapted for heaven : 
for there are ‘‘ bodies celestial,” as well as ‘‘ bodies ter- 
restrial” ; there are ‘‘ bodies spiritual,” as well as “ bodies 
material”; and the bodies spiritual can alone inhabit 
the realms of celestial ight. In the material tabernacle, 
we have sacrifices to render (e.g., “the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life”), and when 
we have rendered these, the tabernacle in which we. 
render them, decays and passes away. It is in the 
passing away of the first tabernacle, z.e., when the vail 
of the outer man is rent in twain, and all obstruction 
is thereby removed, that the way into the Holiest of all 
is made manifest; for we then stand panoplied in a robe 
of righteousness, and are prepared for ascension to the 
right hand of God in glory. Thus, then, we have the 
true tabernacle which the Lord hath pitched, and not 
man—the tabernacle which cannot be dissolved ; which 
has life in it—a life which cannot die; life! one and 
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the same with that which Jesus holds, and with which 
He has entered into glory. 

How hath the Lord Jesus achieved this tabernacle for 
us? He hath “taken away the first that He may 
establish the second”. He hath abolished a dispen- 
sation of carnal things that He may establish a dispen- 
sation of spiritual things: If Jesus has personally entered 
on the dispensation of spiritual things He has sat down 
with a spiritual body at the right hand of the Father ; and 
this, after He had endured the sacrificial life in this pre- 
sent world. His whole life here was to Him a dispensation 
of sacrifice—a dispensation which was preliminary and 
preparatory to the dispensation on which He has now 
entered, and entered as our Fore-runner and Saviour. 
The former was analogous to that under which we now 
live. We now live to fulfil the meaning and intention 
of Old Testament sacrifices. Christ in His day upon 
the earth did so, and did so perfectly and satisfactorily. 
Having finished His course on earth, He left us an 
example of life, that “we should walk in His steps,” 
and an encouragement in dying to this life, that, like 
Him, we should live spiritually, and hereafter ascend to 
the mansions of celestial life. 

The Christian Church, then, as the mystical body of 
Christ at this day, stands im the very position in which 
Christ stood upon the earth. This is the day of its 
sacrificial life. We who belong to the Christian Church 
are now in the outer tabernacle, and we ought to be 
sacrificing in the outer tabernacle. There can be no 
oreater mistake entertained, than that we professing 
christians have no sacrifices to render; and that because 
Christ has rendered an all-sufficient sacrifice, therefore 
we are absolved. We have to fulfil in our own persons 
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the life of sacrifice taught in the Old Testament, as Christ 
fulfilled the life of sacrifice. The Old Testament pre- 
scribed the lessons by means of animal victims: we have 
to learn the lessons by means of the sacrifice of Christ, 
and put them into practice in our own persons. As 
Jesus was in the world for this end, so are we in the 
christian world for this end. Jesus was “the end of the 
law ’—the purpose, meaning, and intention of the law, 
in the fulfilment of Old Testament lessons: He prac- 
tically carried them out, in His own person, as the head 
and forerunner of a coming generation, who should be 
“conformed to His death”; and now He hath entered 
into the bright presence of the Father, where He serveth 
in the second tabernacle. The sphere which He occu- 
pied on the earth, and the work which He then inaugu- 
rated, we His followers now do occupy ; and He puts us 
into the position and the capacity of fulfilling and carry- 
ing on the work which said sphere demands. Our posi- 
tion now is, therefore, to learn the lessons of the sacrificial 
life of the first tabernacle, and to apply them in respect 
of the self-denial we have to exercise on this our 
body. What was practised upon victims in the Old 
Testament, we have now to practise upon ourselves ; 
and this is the most unwelcome theology—a theology 
which is exceedingly distasteful to the natural heart of 
man—a theology which alarms those who think that all 
needful sacrifice has been done by Christ in substitution 
for us, because they have never entertained the idea 
that any sacrifices are necessary on our part—a theology 
which lays upon them a new and fresh responsibility, a 
responsibility they would much rather not undertake, 
as bringing on personal pains and penalties in the up- 
eiving of sm—a theology which repudiates the doctrine 
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of substitution, in that it embraces the lesson that ‘ the 
soul that sinneth z¢ shall die,’ and which disclaimeth 
the idea that one can be admitted to die for another in 
the great question of sin, as if it could in reason be any 
satisfaction, that the death of a substitute could take 
away the prevailing sin of another. The causality here 
affirmed is utterly incongruous. The lessons of the Old 
Testament, Christ fulfilled with entirest completeness ; 
and the great vantage ground we have, is that these 
lessons have not only been set before us in the personal 
sacrifices of Christ, so that we may have these, but we 
are privileged to apply them after His example and ac- 
cording to His teaching, that we may become one with 
Himself. All this indicates the work which we have 
to do in the first tabernacle. It is sad if we have failed 
to apprehend this: it is sad for the Church of Christ, if 
we have yet to learn this, the fundamental lesson of 
Christ. 

How did Christ pull down and destroy the temple of 
His body? First of all, He permitted it to have no 
dominion in the soul. ‘This was the first portion of His 
sacrificial work. The sacrifices were made in His 
temple, while yet the temple externally was permitted 
to stand. The Jewish temple was itself a type of the 
bodily temple. In the Jerusalem-temple there was an 
assemblage of corrupt things which had to be cast out— 
corrupt things brought in by the Jews themselves; and 
Jesus assumed the prerogative and the power of casting 
them out. This He did when “He made a scourge of 
cords, and cast all out of the temple, both the sheep and 
the oxen, and poured out the changers’ money, and 
overthrew their tables, and said to them that sold doves 
—‘Take these things hence, make not My Father's 
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house a house of merchandise’”. And is there not in 
the temple of our body an assemblage of corrupt things 
which have to be cast out—corrupt things brought in by 
the wicked one, and fostered and maintained by our- 
selves for our worldly profit and gratification. There is 
“the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life,’—all which have their foundation in the 
temple of the body. ‘The lust of the flesh” has re- 
ference to the gratification of carnal appetites: “the 
lust of the eye” has reference to the indulgence of the 
things of sense: ‘‘the pride of life” to the acquisition of 
worldly place and power. All these betray a man into 
sin, in as far as they keep the affections centred on 
material objects, which of themselves do not belong to 
the spiritual Kingdom of God, and are, therefore, 
“unclean things” in the service of the temple. In as 
far, therefore, as these things obstruct the service of 
God, or come between the soul and the service of God, 
they are to be cast out. They are to be cast out, 
because nothing earthly should come between the soul 
and its service of God. Hence Christ says, “ Whoso 
loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of 
Me; whoso loveth son or daughter more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me; yea, whoso loveth His own life more 
than Me, is not worthy of Me”. All must be put aside 
for the sake of Christ, all sublunary objects, however 
precious, must be kept aloof from the soul, if these 
come between us and the love of Christ, or usurp those 
affections which ought to be given to Christ, or if in 
any way the love of them doth alienate us from Christ. 

Now, what are all earthly loves? What, but loves 
founded in the affections of the bodily economy. The 
corruptions, therefore, which are found in this bodily 
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temple of ours, are to be cast out. Christ had our 
body, and therewith He had the experiences which we 
have: “ He had the feeling of our infirmities”. What 
then? He cast them out. No one ever exercised self- 
denial as He did. ‘He stripped Himself of the prin- 
cipalities and powers” which rule over us. So says 8. 
Paul. But let us hear Himself. ‘ Behold (He says), 
I cast out devils and do cures to-day and to-morrow, 
and the third day I shall be perfected.” He was ‘‘made 
perfect” as to the discipline which He had to undergo, 
when, under the awful tortures of the cross, He offered 
up His body to the last penalty which it could undergo. 

We, in like manner, have to undergo the same 
penalty, in order to our healing. We have first to cast 
out the devils wherewith we are encompassed—‘“ forni- 
cation and all-uncleanness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like”; and finally we have to resign the body itself to 
death, as a power that shall no longer subsist to prompt 
the soul to carnal things. What then? Why this 
must come to pass, that, if while this material body is 
our home, we have been enabled to sacrifice the evils 
which its presence brings, and to be no longer the slaves 
of its dominion, then, when the soul, thus freed from its 
earthly tabernacle, stands clothed simply in the frame 
of spirit-nature, as formed or moulded by Christ, and 
enters the atmosphere of a spiritual kingdom, it shall 
_ have only the tastes and tendencies of that spirit-nature, 
and live and move in harmony with Jesus Christ. 

What follows from all this? This, assuredly that the 
destruction of the first tabernacle opens up the way to 
the manifestation of the second. As Christ was, so are 
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we now upon the earth. He hath pulled down the 
tabernacle which He had upon the earth; and having 
pulled it down, He hath set up and shewn another 
tabernacle in the heavens. This is what we have to do: 
this is what He hath enabled us to do. The first and 
most emphatic teaching of the New Testament is to 
intimate that “they who are in the flesh cannot please 
God”; for “to be carnally minded is death,” in that 
it is alienation from God, and from Jesus Christ, the 
source of life. If carnal mindedness then arises from 
the conditions of the body of the flesh, with its peculiar 
cravings as being imposed upon the soul, the very 
beginnings of spiritual mindedness, or rather the neces- 
sary preliminary to spiritual mindedness, is to get quit 
of the carnal power. This demands self-denial ; and 
the self-denial is neither more nor less than sacrifice. — 
We here “present our bodies a living sacrifice. to 
God”; and when we look to Heaven as our home, and 
to the assurance that a soul filled with mere carnal 
things cannot go to Heaven, such sacrifice is a most 
‘reasonable service”. As it has been with Christ then, 
so it comes to be with us. Christ was once known 
“after the flesh,” 2.e., as one who had the tabernacle of 
our human flesh, “ yet (says 8. Paul) He is henceforth 
known in this condition no longer”. The tabernacle in 
which He offered sacrifice for sin is removed, He hath 
another and greater and more perfect tabernacle which 
hath been raised up and glorified, as the Holy of Holies. 
And it is said, that “the Lord shall change this our 
vile body (or rather the body of our humiliation) that it 
may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, by that 
mighty working whereby He is able to subdue all things 
unto Himself”. 
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And what is all this change which is effected, but a 
true atonement made unto God for sin? Atonement is 
neither more nor less than the taking away of sin, and 
the bringing in of a pure and perfect righteousness ; 
atonement simply means restoration—that is the taking 
away of the offence on the one hand and the inbringing 
of true virtue on the other hand. Such restoration 1s all 
the indemnity which God demands; such restoration is 
an entire vindication of the integrity of God, in that it 
proclaims that hereby the offence, as a state of guilt, is re- 
moved ; and that the law of righteousness which is alone 
holy and just and good for Heaven is established for ever. 
God requires nothing more; and He will have nothing 
less. The offence, which is sin must be taken out of 
the way, and then and only then it is, that God can 
pardon, that is extend His mercifulness and release from 
punishment for sins past: and not only pardon, but 
vouchsafe gratuitously, which He is pleased to do, the 
righteousness which is the true law of His own giving. 

The foundation of a full and perfect atonement, 
was made by the Lord Jesus; and it is obvious that 
this could have been fundamentally established by Him 
alone. It was established by the very fact, that He 
took what is essentially and intrinsically ours. Had 
this been otherwise, His work had been foreign to our 
needs. It was by taking what is ours that He having 
the Divine nature, was able to operate on what is ours, 
to purge and to purify what is ours, and to bring in, 
what we by ourselves have no means of introducing, a 
perfect righteousness upon the soul, as the motive power 
of will and of action. This could be effected in one 
way only, viz., by spilling the blood of the body of sin, 
that is by destroying the foundations of sin in the 
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human constitution of flesh ; and this he did effectually ; 
‘“He put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself”. Yet 
He had His own precious and heavenly life on the soul 
—a life which became developed in the spirit-body which 
shewed itself, when the body of sin was destroyed,—a life 
which shewed itself as the heart of that second or more 
spiritual tabernacle, which belonged to Him, when He 
rose from the dead, and which became glorified, when 
He ascended therewith to the mansions of the Father. 

See then how the whole matter stands. Christ had 
first to accomplish that personal service in the first 
tabernacle of the flesh, which as one made subject to 
the challenge of the Divine law, it behoved Him to 
render, in order to fulfil the demands of a perfect atone- 
ment for sin. Having done this, He went with the 
blood of the true tabernacle, that is with the life of the 
pure and permanent spiritual body, into the most holy 
presence of God; that is, He ascended to Heaven with 
fis own blood,—the life of the Spirit of God, as the life 
of the new manhood, after the earthly manhood had been 
slain, and deprived of its own blood ; and there He stood 
with acceptance before the Father, and there He received 
the acclamations of angels. Here then was realised a man- 
hood no longer in possession of the blood of its former 
earthly existence, but as having been deliberately and 
overtly deprived of the same as a blood, and therefore 
as a life, which could not by possibility enter heaven, 
nor enjoy heaven, yet in truth furnished with new blood, 
the spirit-blood of God Himself, as the true life of the 
celestial state. And this sacred blood was manifested 
in what is called the second tabernacle, the tabernacle 
of glory. 

Now observe : this new life, as applied to the manhood 
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of Christ, was not brought about for Himself alone, but as 
the solid foundation and type of a corresponding life to 
be built up thereupon. As the Eternal Spirit, with which 
Christ Jesus was furnished without measure, effected in 
His own person the casting forth from the temple of 
the body all things offending; so the self same spirit, 
after the exhibition of the process of redemption and 
salvation in His own person had been effected and dis- 
charged, was through Him and from Him revealed to 
the world, and revealed as the power by which alone 
redemption could be similarly obtained for the world. 
When Christ came with the new manhood to the skies, 
His position was to bestow the covenant-relationship 
between Him and the Father, as follows—‘ Now let Me 
obtain for men in general what I have obtained for that 
manhood which I assumed through woman, and which I 
have purified and prepared and perfected for glory: it 
will be for the honour of God, that my body should 
be enlarged and extended, and the power of God should 
be similarly applied for the regeneration of many’. 
What must needs be done in those circumstances ? 
We find that Christ Jesus before He left the earth had 
cathered together a few who were so far instructed by 
Him, who had confidence in His name, who had received 
promises of fresh instruction after His departure, to 
whom therefore a full revelation by the Holy Ghost was 
vouchsafed of all that Jesus taught, that is, of all which 
constituted the true life of Jesus upon the earth, that is, 
of the spirit of wisdom and of might in Jesus, as the 
Sacrificer of sin and the Manifestor of righteousness ; 
and this living power of the Spirit, properly called 
“the precious blood of Christ,’ the life-power of His 
constitution as a glorified manhood, was shed forth in 
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fulness to the Church which He had founded, that it 
might be dispensed by the Church unto the world for its 
regeneration. 

Christ then having completed the service of the 
sanctuary upon the earth, there was nothing more to 
be done therein, its purpose had been accomplished 
and hence destruction awaited it. The body of the 
flesh was put out of the way. The outer sanctuary 
having fulfilled its sacrificial existence, He goes in the 
inner sanctuary, manifesting the work of sacrifice. which 
had been achieved; and He is received as ‘‘the King 
of glory” and the all-prevailing ‘“‘ Priest of the Most 
High God”. The blood of the first sanctuary was 
material blood indicating the death of material life ; 
and the sacrifice became the consummation in Hts case 
of a dispensation of carnal ordinances, and conse- 
quently the removal of the very basis of sin’s dominion 
in the soul. The blood of the second sanctuary was the 
life of God in the soul of man, the life that had been 
imparted to the soul-manhood of the Lord Jesus, the 
life therefore which displayed itself in Jesus, as His 
sole and exclusive life,—as the harmony of the human 
with the Divine, the life therefore of the new dispensa- 
tion introduced by Christ, and which has been called 
“the blood of the New Covenant,” as the animating 
power of the spiritual dispensation, under which we 
have the privilege to live. This it is which gives vivid- 
ness to the inner tabernacle on which the soul’s founda- 
tions are laid, and this with the qualities attached to it, 
eives to said tabernacle a character which is allied to, or 
in conformity with the inner or spirit-body of the Lord 
Jesus, that body which has been raised from the dead, 
and which has been glorified in the Heavens. 
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Such is the tenor and substance (as we gather it) of 
the New Testament dispensation, in order to the founda- 
tion of the new life, ‘‘the life of God in the soul of 
man”. The essentials of it are sometimes spoken of as 
“the water of life,” and as “the water of the fountain 
of life,” as “the river of life,” as ‘living water,’ and 
so forth; and sometimes as ‘‘the spirit,” “the spirit of 
life,” “the spirit of holiness,” “the spirit of grace,” 
“the spirit of truth,” ‘the spirit of wisdom,” “ the 
spirit of God,” “the spirit of Christ,” and “the things 
of the Spirit,” “in opposition to the things of the 
flesh ;” and sometimes it is “the blood,” “the blood 
that cleanseth,” as “‘ Christ’s blood of the New Testa- 
ment,” “the blood that maketh white,” “the blood of 
the everlasting covenant,” “the blood that redeems,”’ 
the blood which is ‘‘ Christ’s own” as distinguished from 
the blood of the flesh which was owrs, and which was 
shed on the cross, and is called “the blood of the cross,” 
which blood we may not drink and cannot drink; but 
we are called to be “ partakers of the precious blood of 
Christ,” spoken of as ‘‘the blood of a lamb without spot, 
and without blemish”. But whichever term is employed, 
whether “the water, the spirit, or the blood,” we are ex- 
pressly taught that the meaning is the same. So says 
John. ‘There are three” (that is three as pointing to 
these separate terms)—“‘there are three that bear witness 
on earth (witness to regeneration)—the spirit, the water, 
and the blood, and these three agree in one.” In one what? 
Surely in one meaning, in one signification, in one pur- 
pose or finding. Water is the most common of all 
instrumentalities ; and its universal property is that of 
cleansing: Hence “ the washing of water with the word ” 
implies cleansing. Again, the spurt is a name in 
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Scripture, denoting the animating power of God, given 
to promote Divine purity; and wherever the Spirit of 
God is spoken of, as applied to man, there the purity- 
ing power of God is implied, for the cleansing of the 
soul. And again, the blood of the creature is the life 
of the creature ; and the pouring out of the blood is an 
indication of the destruction of the life. If therefore 
the creature-life is one of sin, the shedding of its blood 
must be the destruction of the life of sin. In the same 
way, the impartation of blood is of necessity the 1m- 
partation of life; and if the life of the party spoken of 
is that of purity and of righteousness, it follows as a 
thing of course, that the impartation of the blood in 
these circumstances is the impartation of the animating 
power of righteousness. In this way then, we see how 
true it is, that, as John says, the three terms have one 
and the same significance in Scripture. They indicate 
the things of Jesus as made ours, and consequently 
that the motive power which operated in the bosom of 
Jesus, has been made ours—a motive power which com- 
ing from God, lies at the foundation of will, and con- 
sequently gives to man’s will an incitement as from 
God, and in harmony with God. 

We know then what this incitement is. It is an 
incitement which is antagonistic to sin, because it is the 
pure spring of all righteousness. It lies primarily and 
fundamentally in the bosom of God, as the natural 
outcome of His own possession of all truth ; and as the 
fundamental spring of all spiritual thought and action. 
The word of God is the animating power of God. How 
it may be asked are we trained and disciplined? Is it 
not by the use of words? The judicious parent moulds 
the disposition of his child by tending and by training ; 
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and thereby he conforms the plastic soul of his child to 
be in harmony with his own; what does he thereby do, 
but impart his own life to the soul of his child? A 
teacher is employed to give instruction on some subject, 
no matter what. When the child receives said instruc- 
tion, he is animated in that field by the living thoughts 
of his teacher. By and by the child comes to read for 
himself, and to gather instruction from the books he 
reads: if he receives these as truth, the reader becomes 
animated with the same spirit asthe author. The living 
power which animated the writer as breathed by him in 
words is transferred to the sympathetic reader. 

Now God has spoken to us by His word, and His 
word hath authority and remains on the soul; and His 
word thus fixed becomes the animating power whereby 
we have a transference of the mind of Christ unto us. 
The revelation of Jesus Christ unto us is the transmis- 
sion unto us of “the mind of Christ”. If we have the 
mind of Christ we have the animating power of Christ ; 
we have the mental life of Christ; we have what must 
properly be regarded as the life-blood which constitutes 
the source and spring of our conscious spiritual being- 
hood, as instructed anew in the things of Jesus Christ. 
The word then is the water of life, the word is the 
spirit of life, the word is the blood of life. Hence, how 
true, that whatever these various terms imply, is de- 
noted by “the word of God”. We are said to be 
“sanctified by the word”: “sanctify them by Thy 
word: Thy word is truth”. We are said to be 
“born again by the word,’ “‘to be cleansed by the 
word”. Itis called “the word of reconciliation,” that 
is the influence whereby we are turned from sin to 
holiness. The word is said to save the soul: “ Receive 
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with meckness the engrafted word (says James) which 
is able to save the soul”. And why isit able? The 
answer is because that word is the expression of the 
mind of God; and when engrafted, it is the transfer- 
ence of the mind of God, and consequently it is the 
impartation of the blood of God. Christ was Himself 
called by way of pre-eminence “the Word”. “In the 
beginning was the Word.” ‘That is, the Father had a 
counterpart of Himself, in beinghood before creature- 
hood. properly began—a counterpart, animated by the 
same spirit because possessing the same properties. ‘The 
Divine Word therefore implies what may be called the 
Divine blood. What have we in the Scriptures? We 
have the Divine word therein, and therefore we have 
the Divine spirit therein, v.e., we have the Divine blood 
therein; and we are privileged therefore in preaching 
the word, to sprinkle the blood of Christ upon you. 
We give to you what is fitted, if you will receive it, to 
make you living members of the body of Christ. This 
word is the essence of a risen Saviour, who, having 
fulfilled the sacrifices essential to man upon the earth, 
hath ascended in a body fitted for glorification, and is 
now as God-man glorified at the right hand of God. 

It seems to me that this great subject is not yet 
understood as it ought to be, and as it appears to me 
it may be, in contemplating the analogy of Scripture. 
The most indefinite notions prevail as to the teaching 
of certain texts of Scripture; and the consequence is, 
that there is an unnatural forcing of them in many 
instances, to teach what they were not meant to teach, 
and do not teach. If the Scriptures, as we have them 
under the most careful surveillance, are the inspiration of 
God, then all Scripture must be in harmony with itself, 
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and in harmony with all fully ascertained truth; and 
when there is a want of harmony, there must be erro- 
neous interpretation somewhere. What then we par- 
ticularly desiderate is an interpretation of Scripture, 
that coincides with all other Scriptures, bearing on the 
question; an interpretation that will not shock our 
highest thoughts of the equity and wisdom of the 
Divine administration—an interpretation which con- 
sists with the well ascertained facts of science in the 
physical world. We have before us the economy 
offered to the Jews, wherein God instructed them in 
the lessons of Divine requirement; and He taught 
them these lessons by examples and illustrations such 
as they might be able to apprehend and to comprehend. 
What more impressive lessons could be given to them 
than the assurance that, when sin had been communi- 
cated to the victim by the touch of the “sinner,” the 
creature must die, that the sin which it had received 
might thereby be taken out of the way and destroyed ; 
but the foolish Jews instead of receiving all this as the 
teaching of God, put it for the reality of the thing 
signified as if the blood of animals could take away sin. 
It never was meant that the blood of bulls and of goats 
could take away human sin, or that the contamination 
of the creature could carry off the sin of the offerer 
by the touch of the offerer as a smner; but only to 
teach the great lesson, that, as the victem to which sin 
had been transmitted (symbolically) must be slain, in 
order to shew the destruction of the sin im question, so 
the sin as it reigned in the bosom of man must needs be 
slain, in order to its abrogation from the human heart. 
Hence the saying “rend your hearts and not your 
garments and turn unto the Lord”. 
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But are we any better than the Jews, when we are 
found substituting the death of Jesus Christ instead of 
applying it as an atonement for us? ‘True it is that 
the atonement of the Lord Jesus was a real, true, valid 
and substantial expiation of sin, not having the shadowy 
import of the victims that were slain under the covenant 
of the law; but His atonement was no more a substitu- 
tion for us, than were the victims under the law a sub- 
stitution for offerer. 

And the explanation is found in the fact that Christ 
came assuredly in owr tabernacle—in that tabernacle in 
which it behoved that sacrifice should be made. His 
body was not only the medium of conveying all adverse — 
influences to His soul, whether from the devil or from 
the world, but, as has been particularly noted, it had its 
own cravings whereby the soul was beset, such as 
appetite, desire, and other affections springing naturally 
from the body of the flesh. We may not question this 
without questioning that Christ was made man; and we 
know what 8. John says of him who questions that 
Jesus has come in the flesh: ‘He is an anti-christ”. 
We see from all this the very grounds on account of 
which He assumed our body of flesh and blood, and how 
it behoved Him to sacrifice the dominion naturally per- 
taining to the same; and we see that, in so doing, He 
set aside wholly the power by which sin is introduced 
into the soul. We see in this, therefore, a vindication 
of the truth that Christ “put away sin (the very 
foundations of sin) by the sacrifice of Himself” as pre- 
sented in a tabernacle of sin. 

But what then? Why, the precious spiritual life of 
Christ remained—the life which His soul had received 
from the Eternal Spirit; and that life stands embodied 
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in a spirit-structure of the soul; and that structure 
remains as the foundation of a life which cannot be ex- 
tinguished, because it is essentially that which belongs 
to the Divine Word Himself, antecedent to incarnation. 
Hence the redemption and salvation of humanity is the 
drawing up of the human soul from the slough of sin 
into a pure fountain, wherein it obtains not only a 
washing, but also a transformation into the image of 
Christ, which shall endure with God to eternal ages. It 
is said ‘‘ we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
Heis”. The manifestation of Jesus Christ as He is, is 
that of the divine nature prevailing in the human, and, 
consequently, a union and communion of humanity with 
divinity that never can be separated. In this way, the 
image-work of God is produced in the human form, with 
indefinite multiplicity. 

In what way angels were created we cannot tell, but 
we are told that God “maketh His angels spirits” ; and 
in all probability they had their being antecedent to the 
physical creation to which man more immediately 
belongs. It seems as if the angelic world had been so 
far a preparative for a material world. The former we 
would regard as limitation in what might be called 
spirit-forms ; the latter as limitation under grosser and 
less elastic qualities. In whatever way the forms in 
either case may be explained, it is obvious enough that 
there is an affinity betwixt them, in that the age, when 
materialism was introduced, was subsequent to the age 
-when spirit-forms had their subsistence and validity. 
In this view, it will be obvious enough that, if in the 
process of creation, spiritism was the nearest offshoot 
from God, as a limitation out of the illimitable; and 
if materialism, as being a still more contracted sphere of 
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limitation, was the next offshoot out of spiritism, it is 
obvious that there is, and must be, not only an intimate 
connection betwixt materialism and spiritism, as there is 
betwixt spiritism and the primordial conditions of the 
Creator; but it follows that creations in materialism 
may supply subjects for spiritism. In other words, 
the functions of the bodily life in this world of ours, may 
lay the foundations for a spirit-life, which shall have its 
validity established when the material life shall have 
died out and passed away. We doubt not, that as 
regards all animal forms in this world, there is a corres- 
pondence of form in connection therewith, in the spirit- 
sphere; but, like the image of the face in the mirror, it 
has its validity or permanency no longer than while the 
original subsists. Hence the spirit-form is dependent 
on the presence of the matter-form. What then is it 
which gives to the spirit-form a basis of subsistence, 
when the material form shall have died and departed ? 
We can only reply the fact that, in its origin, it has 
the impartations which come as from God. ‘This seems 
to me to be the law of immortality: this would seem to 
be the ground on which the spirit-form is fixed and 
enduring—the ground, therefore, on which the spirit- 
form admits of glorification. 

Hence the acquisition of the mind of Christ must needs 
constitute in us the foundation of the body of Christ. 
We become partakers of the body of Christ when our 
souls are instructed in the doctrine and discipline of 
Christ, that 1s, we acquire the true tabernacle—that 
which shall remain—that which constitutes us “children 
of the resurrection”. The spirit-body of Christ is thus 
dependent on the mind of Christ. Without the body of 
Christ, as the second tabernacle spiritually applied to us, 
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we can have no permanency of being, for that per- 
manency of being depends on the instruction in divine 
things which we have received. We acquire the true 
tabernacle, then, under the teaching and discipline of 
the christian dispensation. True it is, that said teach- 
ing may be perverted; in which case, we fall into what 
is called the state of ‘‘ unclean spirits”. This condition, 
however, can arise only after our regeneration. Re- 
generation is the separation of the soul from the service 
of the flesh, to the fulfilment of the righteousness of 
God; and in this case, the body of Christ is formed 
within; but if this regeneration should come to be 
perverted, then the immortality which flows from re- 
generation, comes to be perverted, and we fall, in that 
case, into the category of devils. 

From what has been said, it will follow that we carry 
with us the germ of our resurrection-bodies now, as the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. 

What an unspeakable privilege have we in the assur- 
ance that the body of our humiliation, that is, the body 
which brings our humiliation upon us, after it hath 
fulfilled its end, as a medium of communication to the 
soul, as well as a source of institution for the soul—and 
after it shall have been discharged from holding domin- 
ion over the soul, by the suppression of its ordinances, 
as the demands of the flesh before the soul—what a 
privilege that this outer body of ours shall utterly pass 
away, and be supplanted by a spirit-body, that shall 
live and reign with its glorified and Shoat Master in 
the eternity of ages. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 


‘Verily, verily I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit. He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” 
s- JOHN xi. 24, 25. 


THERE is here the illustration of a great and all-impor- 
tant doctrine, taken from what is known to happen in 
the natural world; and at the back of this statement, 
the great doctrine of sacrifice is itself proclaimed as 
binding and abiding in the moral world. The source 
of all moral doctrine, in its sowndest aspect, is to be 
traced to the Lord Jesus Christ. If it be true that the 
maxim here propounded is binding on the disciples of 
Christ, we shall find that it is a maxim first practically 
carried out in the person of Christ Himself. Christ 
never laid upon His followers any burden which He did 
not first Himself bear. That the words at the head of 
this chapter have their application to Christ is evident 
enough from the context in which it stands immediately 
connected—“ And Jesus answered them saying, the 
hour is come that the Son of Man should be glorified”. 
He always spake of His glorification as coming through 
the death He had to undergo. Death was to Him the 
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passage to glory. Hence the words—“ Father, the hour 
is come, glorify Thy Son”. And again, when the actual 
work of the traitor began, and He was about to be 
delivered into the hands of His bloodthirsty enemies, 
He exclaimed, ‘“ Now is the Son of Man glorified”. 
That ordeal had approached which should terminate the 
series of life-trials which were allotted to Him in humilia- 
tion; and then would He triumph over all His foes, 
and His reign would begin in glory. 

Christ had not concealed from His disciples the self- 
denying doctrine which He here proclaims. When He 
chose the twelve to be His Apostles, He propounded 
terms of discipleship, which were awfully severe, as 
touching the feelings of the natural man. His words 
are these—‘ He that loveth father or mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Me, and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than Me is not worthy of Me. He that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after Me, is not worthy 
of Me. He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” It is ob- 
vious that this self-abnegating doctrine, so emphatically 
preached by Christ to His disciples, contained in it the 
essentials which went to lay the foundation of the 
Christian life. Whether the disciples perfectly under- 
stood their Master, or if they so far understood it, 
whether they might not think that the attractions of a 
‘temporal throne, with which their hearts were filled, 
should not be permitted to outweigh every other con- 
sideration, may be a question; but that the doctrine in 
all its naked simplicity and spirituality was given to 
them, and is through them handed down for the in- 
struction of the Church for future ages, there can be no 
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It is obvious then, according to the teaching of our 
blessed Lord, that there ws a life which we have to lose, 
and that there is a life which we have to gaan; and that 
in losing the one, we gain the other. It is obvious also, 
that Christ Himself hath set us an example in His own 
career of this loss and gain, and hath given us instruc- 
tion as to what the loss means, and as to what the gain 
means, with the injunction that we must be made like 
him, and walk in His steps, if we are to see Him as He 
is. It must be of vast importance, therefore, to enter 
upon the inquiry: What is it we are called on to give 
up, and what is it we may hope to acquire, in the dis- 
ciplinary process we are asked to undergo? The illus- 
tration employed by our Lord will be of essential service — 
in aiding this inquiry. 

We are all more or less familiar with what takes place 
when the seed-corn is sown in the earth; and we also 
know that the same thing would not take place were 
the seed-corn left in bags and allowed to lie in the barn. 
When the grains of wheat or of corn are sown in the 
ground, the all but invisible germ, being affected by the 
moisture of the soil, pushes itself forth; and im so 
doing, it first of all absorbs the mealy portion of the 
grain, which is thus taken away; and nothing is left 
but the bare husk or shell of that which was formerly 
solid grain. The seed-corn has come in this way to be 
destroyed; but what do we find? We find that in its 
death or destruction, there is raised up or produced a 
new life, in that a vigorous plant is set a goimg, which 
in the long run issues in the reproduction of manifold 
returns of the original. Whereas (as we well know), had 
the seed remained in the sack, it would have continued 
unchanged, no sacrifice would have taken place, and no 
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multiplication of itself would have been manifested : 
“it abideth alone”. It is interesting to note the fact 
which the seed cast into the ground displays, wz., that 
by the sacrifice which the grain of corn or of wheat 
undergoes, there arises a new, a richer, and a more 
exuberant life. 

The doctrine of sacrifice in the natural world is largely 
represented in every department. ‘The whole realm of 
nature affords a remarkable exemplification of this great 
truth. Death is everywhere the preliminary condition 
on which new life is based. or example, plant-life is 
destroyed, that vegetation may subsist: vegetable life 
again must be destroyed, that animal life may be sup- 
ported; for we know that when vegetable matter is 
swallowed by an animal, the digestive process carries it 
away in contributing to the nourishment of the animal 
frame. Among animals again, the life of those in a — 
higher scale is sustained by the sacrifice of those in a 
lower scale. In the summer mornings [ have again and 
again looked out of my window to observe the black- 
birds hopping on the grass in search of worms, when 
these crawlers creep forth so far from their holes; and I 
have observed that sometimes when the bird had got 
hold of a worm which from its large size was somewhat 
unmanageable, it would repeatedly peck at, and bite 
the worm, and even shake it for minutes till it be dead ; 
and it would then break it into bits, swallow each bit 
as it was broken off, till the whole was devoured. The 
bird lives thereby ; and the worm is sacrificed for the 
sake of the bird. Up through all the grades of animal life, 
we find a manifold exemplification of the self-same law, 
—viz., this, that the higher nature lives by the sacrifice 
of the lower. I need not point out to you the ravages 
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made by beasts of prey, nor set before you the great 
facts which prevail in the sea as illustrations of the sub- 
sistence of one life by the sacrifice of another life. 
You are moreover aware of the great demolition of 
animal life, that takes place for the sake of man, and 
for his maintenance upon the earth. You will thus 
readily understand from what has now been said, that 
the great law of sacrifice is found abundantly instituted 
and prevalent in the Kingdom of nature. 

But does it extend to the moral world as well? The 
animals have no moral law; and hence without com- 
punction, they may devour one another, for they have 
no knowledge of night and of wrong. That is true: 
yet they do but follow an instinct imparted to them by 
the Creator Himself, the Source and the Guardian of 
morals. And as I have just referred to men, as prac- 
tising this law, let me observe that it holds good not 
less in civilised than in savage life ; the difference being, 
that in savage life, man himself is not infrequently 
made the victim of man, to remove some supposed evil, 
or to promote some supposed good, in respect of the 
ofterer,—a kind of sacrifice from which we, who know 
better, recoil as witless, and cruel, and profitless. 

But there is a real case of sacrifice which man is 
required to perform upon himself, in order to his own 
higher and greater good, a case to which man is natur- 
ally averse, because it not only causes him pain, but 
runs counter to his strongest predilections. We find him 
personally connected with a higher nature. The lower 
nature has its foundation in the body of the flesh, and 
cives rise to what are called our dispositions, tastes, and 
tendencies ; and looks only to the gratifications which 
pertain to this earthly existence. The higher nature 
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again is connected with God Himself, and is called the 
spiritual nature, as drawing its principles from God, and 
as looking to a future world where those principles shall 
alone be prevalent. We are all of us born with the 
lower nature: we bring it into the world with us, when 
we appear therein, as descended from our parents by 
ordinary generation; but as rational beings, we who 
belong to the higher race, who are gifted with the pre- 
rogative of moral discernment, are capable of receiving 
the higher nature. And God offers this higher nature 
to us, by the revelation of Himself to us in His Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Now what are we taught 
hereby? We are taught that if the higher nature 1s to 
become ours, if it is to live in us, if it is to have the 
free and full expansion of its proper and peculiar vit- 
ality, the lower nature must be sacrificed, that 1s, the 
lower nature must be so taken out of the way, as to 
admit of what is called spiritual freedom. 

_ But how is this to be done? Every creature clings 
to its natural life as the strongest craving of its con- 
stitution. God had in various ways signified His will 
to man; but with no effective result; and these words 
came forth from His mouth :—‘ My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh” ; that 
is, carnally minded in the highest degree. Carried 
away by the desires of his own animal nature, supported 
as it was by all that is in the world, man would not 
listen to any counter proposals, whereby that nature 
should be restrained. God preached to them in the 
days of Noah, but they were irreclaimable; and there 
was no alternative but to sweep them off the face of the 
earth. God thereafter chose Abraham, and his pos- 
terity, and we know what an elaborate ritual he estab- 
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lished among that people, that he might attract them 
by sensible signs, and teach them spiritual things by 
means of worldly things. ‘The sacrificial economy in- 
stituted by the instrumentality of Moses, had really for 
its object the application of the law of sacrifice to the 
lower nature of man, in order that the heart of man 
might be thereby opened to the spiritual injunctions of 
God. It was for this end, that a series of victims were 
selected, to which the condition of the offerer might by 
touch be imparted,—a condition that signified the im- 
partation of the sin of the offerer to the creature; and 
then, man seeing his sin as hereby embodied in the 
creature, to teach the lesson that sin should receive its 
due desert and be slain. The lesson practically read to 
man by this ritual was, that man should put away from 
himself the evil of his doings, and so undergoing purifi- 
cation before God might become dead to his sin. 

But the blind and stiff-necked Jews came to regard 
the bare abstract slaughter of the victims as in them- 
selves all the sacrifice which God required; and hence 
they came to regard themselves as quits with God, 
merely because they went through the dry details of a 
commanded ritual. This was not at all fulfilling the ideal 
of the Jewish ritual. It was intended to teach an 
abhorrence of sin. That intention was obvious; but 
so blinded were the Jews that it had to be particularly 
expounded by John the Baptist, as truly an economy 
of Repentance, «.e., for the sacrifice of sin; and he 
represented more fully the spiritual enactments of the 
law, than any prophet who had preceded him. 

But this was not enough: it behoved that a true 
victim should be obtained, who should en lis own person 
literally fulfil what the law in point of fact demanded. 
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Hence the appearance of Jesus Christ, as the literal and 
real fulfilment of the profound principles of the Divine 
law, and as therefore the closmg up of the law, in 
the absolute satisfaction he rendered to all its 
demands. In Jesus Christ then we are made to look 
for the manifestation of the law of sacrifice in its per- 
fection. On this theme I have already dwelt at suf- 
ficent length in these pages. 

I recur to the illustration supplied by the text. In 
the corn of wheat, planted in the ground, we see the 
death or destruction of a constituted body; and the 
reproduction, through that sacrifice, of a new and more 
exalted life. Now, it is allowed on all hands that Jesus 
Christ is ‘‘the corn of wheat” referred to: how, then, is 
the death of Christ to be explained, and how is the life 
which springs up, on the basis of this death, to be 
explained? Commentators, it must be confessed, are 
not particularly happy in satisfying the requirements of 
the problem. As regards the death of Christ, reference 
is made by them to the death only upon the tree, as if 
that death constituted the sum total of all that 1s 
involved in the term “death”. It is not to be for- 
gotten, of course, that the death upon the tree, being 
the consummation of that great sacrifice which Christ 
rendered here below, and being the last shred of sacrifice 
in the entire offering-up of the flesh, as being, moreover, 
literally, what we call “death,” in that it is the entire 
stoppage and absolute destruction of what is called 
bodily life—when the body must be removed, put out of 
sight, and laid in the tomb to moulder and decay—it 1s 
not to be forgotten that it is most natural to refer to 
this death upon the tree as implying all that is involved 
in the term “death,” as applicable to Christ. 
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But we cannot be too careful in discriminating, first, 
that Christ had through life suffered the death of all 
bodily desires that could disturb His spirituality; and, 
second, that so far as the death upon Calvary involved 
the pains and penalties inflicted by wicked men, as He 
hung upon the tree, these are to be regarded as so much 
expenditure, in constituting the sacrifice of Christ; but 
the sacrifice that pleased God was the putting away of 
that which came between him and free, full-communion 
with God. The sacrifice of Christ, as a whole, consisted 
in the consignment of the demands of the body grad- 
ually to death, and ultimately the outer body itself to 
absolute death—death as the entire arrestment of its 
life, so that the body of the flesh had not only no 
impulses any longer, but had no longer any being at all 
in the world, and, therefore, of course, no longer any 
influence whatever to assault the soul, or to be the 
medium of assaults from the devil or from the world. 

And the admiration claimed for Christ at the last hour, 
is, not, merely that He consented to die, but consented 
to have life taken away under penalties so unmerciful 
and so unmerited. Hence we are to bear in mind, that, 
while everything else that pertained to the body of the 
flesh, had been yielded up, in the course of His priestly 
ministration on earth, before the last great crisis arrived, 
the dissolution of life upon the tree was but the finishing 
part of the great piacular process which He underwent; 
and the sufferings which He endured on the tree were 
but the tortures inflicted by man, acting under the 
agency of Satan—sufferings which, though very properly 
regarded as the price which He was made to pay, were in 
themselves no source of gratification or occasion of 
satisfaction unto God. No! The satisfaction unto God 
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lay in the removal of that nature, as a power in the 
soul, in which sin had its seat and source ; and through 
which Satan operated, and through which also the in- 
fluences of the world could reach, and did reach, him. 
Here, then, was the dissolution of the carnal part: it 
was absolutely taken away as a prompter of the soul ; 
and herein it follows that the very thing was taken 
away which came between God and the soul: a sacrifice, 
therefore, had been made, which left the divine im- 
pulses absolutely free in the regulative action of the 
soul, as a creature in harmony with God. 

So far with respect to the sacrifice; now, as to the 
beauteous plant which sprung up in the basis of that 
sacrifice. Commentators do not sufficiently rest their 
attention on this very important consideration ; nor do 
they, as a rule, follow it out to its legitimate conclusion. 
Let it be noted that it is the growth of the new plant, 
that alone can bear fruit. A dead and destroyed plant 
cannot bear fruit, a fresh and vigorous plant alone can 
fulfil the realization of fruit. What then? Is it Jesus, 
as having died, that is the tree of life? ‘‘ Yea, rather it 
is Jesus that has risen again from the dead.” What 
constituted the risen Jesus? It is answered, the fact 
that Jesus was “sanctified”: the fact that Jesus was 
delivered from the body of sin: the fact that Jesus had 
“died to sin”. That alone now lived as pertaining to 
Jesus, which could not die. He is raised, therefore, 
from the tomb with the flesh and the blood of immorta- 
lity: He is “the first fruits” of them that sleep. 
Death having been applied in taking out of the way all 
that could infect the soul, there is now constituted a 
new manhood, wholly and absolutely under the sway of 
the Divine Spirit—a manhood fulfilling all the contem- 
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plation of God—a manhood in perfect harmony with 
the divine law—a manhood adapted for glorification 
with God. Hence the establishment of a tree of life, 
“the leaves of which are for the healing of the nations”: 
hence the constitution of ‘‘the true vine,’ that shall 
yleld the sap of life to the branches that are grafted 
therein. 

We have to note, then, what it is that constitutes the 
immediate source of our redemption and salvation. It 
is not the death of Christ as regarded by itself. Had 
Christ not risen and ascended and sanctified His Church, 
our ‘‘faith would have been vain, we had been still in 
our sins”. The growth of a new plant was absolutely 
essential to the production of fresh life; and it is from 
this risen plant that we obtain the flow of that stream 
of life, whereby alone we can be received to true life. 
The Scriptures are very express as to this. First of all, 
they make it clear that ‘‘it behoved Christ to suffer in 
order to enter into His glory”; ze, it behoved Christ 
to become a sacrifice for sin, a sin-offering in fact, that 
out of this, there might be the sprinkling of the true 
blood. ‘This sacrificial process is called “the perfecting 
of Christ”; and unless we understand what is called the 
perfecting of Christ, we shall fail to understand in what 
consists the glorification of Christ; and unless we 
know what constitutes the glorification of Christ, we 
shall fail to apprehend the grounds and the process of 
our salvation. Christ could not have become our Re- 
deemer until He had first of all personally achieved the 
redemption of that body of ours, which He assumed. 
In that redemption we have the foundation laid of our 
redemption. 

The sad and crying evil is, that we refuse to look at 
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that redemption. Though the Scriptures are very 
express on this point, yet are we found to turn away 
from the teaching of holy Scripture, lest forsooth! we 
should do dishonour to Christ. We will persist in mis- 
taking the precise character of the work which Christ 
had to do, by insisting on the dogma of Substitution, 
which has no foundation whatever in Scripture. We 
are so wedded to the notion, lest otherwise Christ 
should come to be regarded as a sinner. I hold most 
emphatically all that can be proclaimed as to the sin- 
lessness of Jesus Christ, and yet that He was ‘made 
sin”—made sin for us; and that He “put away sin by 
the Sacrifice of Himself”. That verse in the beginning 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is not understood as it 
ought to be, which tells us that He “when He had by 
Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high”. Asa simple fact, owr sins, that 
le on us personally, are not purged away; and in testi- 
mony of this, we are every day praying that they may 
be purged more and more, and that we may be cleansed 
more and more from all unrighteousness. Mankind are 
now born with the burden of the carnal nature upon 
them, and they are purged now only by the sprinkling 
of the precious blood of Christ which cleanseth from all 
sin. But in the text referred to, what is the language in 
reality set before us?@—‘ having made for Himself a 
purgation of sins, He sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high”. The personal work of the Lord 
Jesus 1s not only here spoken of, but it is a personal 
work declared first and fundamentally to have personal 
reference to Himself, in order that He might be in- 
stalled as the Saviour of men. ‘The grounds are 
given, out: of which His position is secured, as the 
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glorified One at God’s right hand. He took what is 
ours by taking our flesh and blood, and He purged 
what 1s ours. 

And this is not the only passage in this important 
epistle which otherwise, but with unmistakable em- 
phasis, declares the same great truth. In the 9th 
chapter of this Epistle we are told that ‘ Christ having 
come as a High Priest of the good things that are to be, 
did enter once for all into the Holy Place by means of 
a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands—not of this creation (7.e., by a body not of our 
present gross material structure of flesh and blood), nor 
by means of the blood of goats and of calves, but by 
means of His own blood, He having obtained for Him- 
self eternal redemption”. Such is the translation which 
alone I am able to give to the passage; and it alone 
brings out the true nature of that Sacrifice which Christ 
underwent, and it makes obvious what really consti- 
tuted the ground of Christ’s exaltation. Here was one 
who had laid hold of our tabernacle of flesh and blood, 
as we have it in the world, who therefore had a great 
sacrificial and expiatory work to perform before it was 
possible to put on the greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle; but having been put to death in the flesh (in that 
carnal nature whereby we are led astray), and being 
perfected by the free and full play of the Spirit over the 
whole man, there was hereby a redeemed manhood con- 
stituted ; there was now no barrier, why the spotless 
One should not present Himself unto God, as having a 
claim to sit at God’s right hand; and taking His place 
there, should now sprinkle ‘‘ His own blood” upon us, 
to purge our consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God. It was only then, that Christ could exer- 
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cise the office of Saviourship, as King and Head of His 
church on earth. 

What more positive declaration can we have, confir- 
matory of this statement, than the saying of the same 
inspired author: “having been made perfect, He became 
the Author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
Him”? Christ is the source and fountain of life; but 
not because of His death simply ; for Ais death as such 
can never give forth our life, but because through His 
death in the flesh, there has sprung up in Him that new 
life, which through the Eternal Spirit, He has first 
infused into His own humanity, and having then “laid 
the foundation” in His own person, there is no reason 
why the self-same regenerative power, by its applica- 
tion to us, should not in the circumstances operate in 
the generations of men. 

Are we enabled now to see the process by which the 
sacrifice of Christ is applied to us? The conditions in 
which alone that process could be achieved was simply 
this, first of all, that personally ‘“‘He who was made a 
little lower than the angels, should, by means of His 
suffering of death, be crowned with glory and 
honour”. In this way would the ultumate object for 
which He came into the world and died, be accomplished ; 
and so it could be said that ‘ He tasted death for every 
man” ; for it was His purpose that being Himself per- 
fected, “the grace of God, bringing salvation, should 
appear unto all men”. Not that it is meant for a 
moment that ald men must hereby be saved ; for as God 
can force salvation upon none, so there is of necéssity 
an election of such to everlasting life (that is to receive 
the grace of life), as have beforehand (under the 


general scheme for bringing sinners to repentance) 
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come to be assisted in the pursuit of a carnal and 
worldly life. 

The points then of that process through which our » 
salvation is obtained, may briefly be stated thus. 
First and fundamentally that the death of the body 
of Christ was absolutely essential, as a preliminary to 
the appearance of the resurrection-body, in order to 
establish a framework without sin: Second, that the 
resurrection-body, being animated by, and in perfect 
harmony with, a soul in entire unison with God; and 
being no longer of the nature which is adapted to this 
gross material sphere, was raised from the earth to the 
more spiritual dwelling-place of God Himself: Third, 
that of necessity it was glorified there, with the glory 
of that heavenly sphere; and that being glorified, as a 
mark of the victory which Christ had obtained over 
Satan, the prince of the world, there came the presenta- 
tion of the world to Christ, as the fulfilment of the 
covenant-agreement betwixt the Father and the Son, 
and therefore as the purchased possession of Christ as 
the Son of Man. Jowrth, that in virtue of this new 
relation in which Christ now actually stood to the 
world, a relation in which He became “the Prince of 
life” to mankind, it behoved Him to reveal Himself to 
the world, and to apply Himself as revealed, to the 
world, for the express purpose of undoing in men 
the work of the devil on the one hand, and so of reseu- 
ing man from his grasp; and of penetrating the souls 
of men on the other hand, with His own righteousness. 
This was the great achievement which Christ was now 
in His exaltation qualified to fulfil_—an achievement 
involving the application of His own case to our 
humanity ; and of course involving a change that had to 
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be wrought, in the souls of men, in order to their re- 
demption from sin, and their establishment in holiness. 

How was this change in man to be brought about ? 
There are two sides of what is one and the self-same 
process, a dying in order to a quickening, an yielding 
up of something in order to an acquisition of something, 
a relinquishment of what is offensive to the Divine 
mind, in order to the obtainment of what is well 
pleasing to God. Hence in man there must be gene- 
rated the exercise of two saving graces, viz., “ Repen- 
tance towards God, and Faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ”. The exercise of these two saving graces brings 
us to the position wherein we are now placed in the 
world—a position in which we have to “ work out our 
salvation ’’—a position in which, through the reveal- 
ments of Christ, we are animated and enabled to do so 
—a, position in which, through the discipline established 
under the Gospel, we have power and encouragement 
given to us to sacrifice what is evil, and to lay hold of 
what is good; it being found that repentance achieves 
the one and faith secures the other. ‘Thus do we be- 
come the corn of wheat that is cast into the ground: we 
die that we may live: we die unto sin (and this means, 
if it means anything, the extinction of sin in our hearts), 
that we may be raised up as plants of grace, plants 
prepared for glory, and so be * heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ ”.? 


‘Since the foregoing pages were in type, I have read Mr. Drum- 
mond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, a book in many respects 
valuable, as serving to establish what in these pages I have sought to 
enounce by a different process of thought. Hence I cannot help 
taking notice of a difficulty which comes in his way, which should be 
no real difficulty, when duly considered. Under the chapter, “‘ Con- 
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Thus it is set forth that there is no other law of life 
for the servants and followers of the Lord Jesus than 
the law which was applied to, and took place in, the 
the person of Christ Himself—that there is, therefore, 
no other mode of redemption from sin than the self- 
abnegation which constitutes the self-hating,  self- 
renouncing, self-surrendering of the carnal man to death 
—that what has held good of Christ Himself in the 
accomplishment of a sacrifice acceptable to God, a 


formity to Type,” wherein he properly shews that all life comes from 
a previous germ of life, and in each case in accordance with its Type, 
he says :— 

“But the great question still remains: How is the christian to be 
conformed to the Type, or as we should now say, dealing with con- 
sciousness, to the Ideal? The mere knowledge of the Ideal is no 
more than a motive. How is the process to be practically accom- 
plished? Who is todo it? When? Where? How? This is the 
test question of christianity. It is here that all theories of christi- 
anity, all attempts to explain it on natural principles, all reductions of 
it to philosophy, inevitably break down. It is here that all imitations 
of christianity perish. It is here, also, that personal religion finds its 
most fatal obstacle. Men are all quite clear about the Ideal. We 
are all convinced of the duty of mankind regarding it. But how to 
secure that willing men shall attain it, that is the problem of religion. 
It is the failure to understand the dynamics of christianity, that has 
most seriously and most pitifully hindered its growth, both in the 
individual and in the race.” 

How does Mr. Drummond get over the difficulty? He says, 
‘from the standpoint of biology this practical difficulty vanishes in a 
moment”: he says, ‘‘ Christ makes the christian”. Most true! And 
now I ask Mr. Drummond: By what process does Christ make the 
christian? He refers to the automatic processes of the natural body 
over which man has no control: he intimates that man is “the veriest 
automaton, every organ of his body given to him, every function 

arranged for him, brain and nerve, thought and sensation, will and 
~ conscience, all provided for him ready made”. Then Mr. Drummond 
exclaims: ‘O preposterous and vain man, thou who couldst not make 
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sacrifice which He alone could offer, is not the less on 
that account the type or representation of the very 
sacrifice which we have to offer, and which He only has 
enabled us to offer. Now, Christ’s sacrifice is properly 
said to be fulfilled in us, when we are in true fellowship 
with Him, that is, when, through the communication of 
His word and Spirit we, like Him, are enabled to die 
unto sin and to live unto righteousness; and so we are 
privileged with Him to reach to, and attain, similar 


blessedness and glory. 


a finger nail of thy body, thinkest thou to fashion this wonderful, 
mysterious, subtle soul of thine after the Ineffable Image? Wilt 
thou ever permit thyself to be conformed to the image of the Son? 
Wilt thou, who canst not add a cubit to thy stature, submit to be 
raised by the Type-life within thee to the perfect stature of Christ ?” 

We enter a strong protest against this representation of the process 
of man’s regeneration. Man is not an automaton as hereby set forth 
in respect of this most important question. If he were, where would 
be his responsibility? If man were a blind, automatic, involuntary 
creature in the construction of his spiritual being, even as he is an 
unwitting and helpless agent in the construction of his material being, 
he could have no more accountability for the condition of his spiritual 
being than he has or can have for the condition of his material being, 
as aman brought into the world by the ordinary law of generation. 
And Mr. Drummond sees very soon that his process of soul-con- 
struction as a spiritual being, cannot be carried fairly out. For he 
asks: “Is man then out of the arena altogether? Is he mere clay in 
the hands of the potter, a machine, a tool, an automaton? Yes, and 
no. If he were a tool he would not be man. If he were a man he 
would have something to do. One need not seek to balance, what 
God does here, and what man does.” 

And is the great question of human regeneration left in this 
indefinite and uncertain balance between Divine and human inter- 
position? I deprecate such a complexion of the subject, as utterly at 
variance with the law of Divine action, and I hold that the principles 
of law as supplied by God, are put in operation by man for the trans- 
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Literally, then, it comes to pass that we are saved, 
not by the mere abstract fact that Jesus died, and 
thereby endured the cross: such a view is the delusion 
which is but too widely entertained, and it is a delusion 
we cannot be too solicitous to have eradicated, for such 
a delusion points to an effect for which there is no 
adequate cause ; and, certainly (when Scripture is fairly 
examined), for which there is no sufficient authority. 


formation of the soul, when God supplies the mainspring of action, 
just as other principles of action are employed in the natural world. 
First of all, let it be understood that the new life is set before us, 
independent of us, and provided for us, in the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and the process of that new life is also set before us—a 
process of dying in order to living. The whole question, then, lies in 
this: Can we appropriate that process in having the materials and 
motives set before us to this end? We have the knowledge of the 
Ideal. But (says the Author) “the mere knowledge of the Ideal is no 
more than a motive”. And what more can he want than a motive? 
Is it not motive which hes at the foundation of will? Did man 
ever do aught without a motive? Was ever anything accom- 
plished without a motive? And if every formation of will without 
exception arises from motive ; what more is wanting, if God supplies 
an all-sufficient motive? We find in the natural world that we can 
transpose one kind of life upon a stem which is not natural to it, not 
by working out any process in the-stem, but by the engraftment of a 
life already formed for us, into the stem. The transformation of man, 
therefore, from the condition of the psychical to that of the spiritual, 
is simply the laying hold of the life thus formed for us, and engraft- 
ing it upon the soul. No man could do this of himself, no man could 
have the will or disposition to do so if left to himself, because he is 
naturally without the means and without the motive ; but when he 
sees the infinite profit to his soul, and the means of applying the 
material of life vouchsafed to him, as by engraftment, to his soul; 
then is he enabled to fulfil all God’s will in this respect; and his 
responsibility lies in adopting the grace of salvation through the exercise 
of self-renouncement ; the motive for self-renouncement being abun- 
dantly revealed. 
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True it is, that the death of Christ is rightly spoken of 
as the life of His people; but this only as being the 
essential and indispensable preliminary, in virtue of 
which Christ came to live in glory, and so to be able to 
ive life to His people. The doctrine of life eternal lies 
in this statement: “because I live, ye shall live also”. 
We have seen through what circumstances it is that 
Christ lived after death, and rose again from the dead ; 
the self-same circumstances give life also to us, who are 
brought into the self-same category with Jesus Christ. 
The circumstances may be briefly described as fol- 
lows :— 

Christ having achieved a victory over Satan, over 
death, over the grave, and having ascended to the 
right hand of the Father and obtained glorification 
there, looked down upon the little Church which He had 
gathered into one before His departure from the earth; 
and He gave out from Himself a history of His own 
contendings while in the world; and therewith a scheme 
of principles forming the divine laws for human re- 
generation—laws that were needed for the illumination, 
the purification, and perfection of the Church—laws 
which carried to all who received them the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. These laws were essential, that the Church 
might be inspired with a sense of the danger in which 
the natural man was involved, who remained in a carnal 
condition ; and with a sense, at the same time, of the 
inestimable value of embracing the holy principles of 
God, as operative in Jesus Christ. The Church which 
had attached itself to Jesus Christ—believing in Him, 
and waiting on Him, for new life and light, was simply 
in the position of a branch grafted on the stem of a 
great tree, whose roots lay in the bosom of God, the 
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members thereof waited till the sap, which pertained to 
that tree, should effectually communicate itself to the 
branches. The Church was peculiarly the object .of 
Christ’s care, because it was a body conjoined by en- 
oraftment with Christ Himself, waiting to receive what 
Christ had to impart, that it might become one with 
Him, and so become conformed to Him. Without Him 
the Church could do nothing. ‘As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine,” so the 
Church, without the communications of Christ, must be 
utterly helpless to bring about the regeneration of its 
members. Christ, therefore, bestowed on this body, 
thus associated with Himself, the privilege which had 
been conferred on Himself. It was made the deposi- 
tory of the Divine nature, not indeed in the fulness 
which Christ possessed, because it behoved Him to be 
specially equipped; first, as being specially tried; second, 
as coming forward the Representative of man, to dis- 
charge a function which man, having lost that equip- 
ment, could not achieve; third, as bemg under a 
compact or covenant with the Father, to impart such 
amount of divine grace as is needful to regenerate and 
restore its members. In this way, then, it fell to the 
Church, as an embodiment, united to the risen body of 
our Lord, and, therefore, undergoing the process which 
the body of our Lord underwent, in order to its per- 
fection, that it likewise might be a joimt-partaker with 
Him in glory. 

Thus, then, was the promise fulfilled which Christ 
made to His Church, ere He took His personal farewell. 
“Twill not leave you desolate (He said), I will come 
unto you.” And He did come in all the essentials of 
His being, that they, being engrafted into Him, might 
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have the communications of His grace conveyed to 
them. Hereby was established that heavenly stream of 
the water of life, which had in it the virtue of ever- 
lasting life; or shall we say that outflow of the blood of 
life which formed the life-blood of His own being—an 
outflow which one may characterize as that proffer of 
Divine food which constitutes the body of Christ, and 
which is supplied for the purposes of new life to the 
Church. No matter by what name this effusion may be 
called, whether the water of life, or the body and blood 
of Christ, or the bread of life, it is the communication 
of Christ to our souls, in virtue of which we live 
spiritually, and are brought into oneness with Christ, 
and have the prerogative of salvation as ours. 

Mark, then, the necessity that is laid on us, of dying 
unto sin, and of living unto righteousness in order to 
our glorification.’ It is said in Scripture, that we must 
be brought into conformity to Christ. It is said, that 
“we must die with Him that we may live with Him,” 
that is, according to every rational interpretation, we 
must die as Christ died, that we may lve as Christ 
liveth. Paul, in his own person, fulfilled this saying: 
Paul could say, ‘I bear in my body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Christ may be made 
manifest in my mortal body”. What was this “dying,” 
on the part of Paul, but “the followimg of Christ,” in 
the deeper meaning of that term; and what, but a 
necessary preliminary, in order to the spiritual life 
which pervaded his soul. And what was there in Paul’s 
case, but what belongs to every one of us. “I beseech 
you, brethren (says he to the Galatians), be as I am; 


1 See the subject of sacrifice further detailed in Chapter VII. 
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for I am as ye are.” Put on with me the sacrifice of 
Christ, for it is equally needful for you as for me. 

See to it, then, that if you are to be prepared for 
heaven, there must first be the experience of what is 
properly termed death. Death is the precursor of life 
in the moral world, as truly as in the physical; for 
death in the moral world simply implies the removal of 
those obstacles which stand in the way of true and pure 
spiritual life. We see this exemplification of death, as 
the precursor of a more glorious life—in the physical 
instance of the butterfly. We all know the history of the 
butterfly’s development. The eggs of the butterfly are 
first all manifested as worms, frequently seen on the 
cabbage leaves. These worms are slow, indolent crea- 
tures, feeding on the green herbage during the summer 
months, and as winter comes on, the creature becomes 
torpid, forms into a shell, practically dies, having, 
however, the germ of a new life within. What happens, 
then, as the following summer returns? The shell 
bursts its frame, and there comes forth a painted 
butterfly, beautiful in colour and active in movement, a 
new creature in fact, as compared with the forbidding- 
looking creature it formerly was. 

We have, then, most wondrous analogies in nature, 
confirmatory of the great assurances of Scripture. It 
was indispensable that He, Who came down from heaven 
to inaugurate the law of human recovery, should pioneer 
the way to human regeneration, by the sole and only 
process whereby it can be accomplished, wz., “through 
death”. Paul lays that way down, wiz., “conformity 
to His death,” as an absolute and indispensable law— 
a law which, while it made the death of Jesus an inex- 
orable necessity, stands indispensable for us, as that to 
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which we must be prepared, and from which there is 
no exemption on our part, if we are to live and reign 
with Him. 

Is it not a necessity? Are we exempted from the 
law of sacrifice because Jesus died? Why, then, should 
the Scriptures make it a necessity for us, as well as for 
Him? Why should Jesus, in selecting His apostles, as 
the foundation of His Church, address them, saying: 
“he that findeth -his life shall lose it, and he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it”? Why does 
He enjoin the sacrifice of the cross upon us, so urgently 
demanded; for He says, “he that doth not take his 
cross and follow after Me, is not worthy of Me”? Why 
does Paul insist that ‘our old man should be crucified 
with him”? We are not exempted from dying as Jesus 
died ; and much less are we exempted because Jesus 
died. There is no principle in Scripture or in reason 
that can support such a view as this. ‘The view is the 
sadly mistaken one which says that Jesus, having on 
Calvary paid our debts, in circumstances in which we 
had no debts to pay, as not being in existence, it has 
led churches into the most grievous and distressing 
blunders, from the way in which this dogma is applied. 

It is most true that, were it not for the money of the 
Lord Jesus expended on us, we could not one of us dis- 
charge the load of sin, nor present the coin of true 
righteousness ; but we have the Lord’s money conveyed 
to us now; and who sees not that the discharge must 
be made by means of that money conveyed in and 
through ourselves? It is, therefore, but a miserable 
pretext—a pretext pregnant with mischief of no ordinary 
sort, to propound, that sacrifice is not needed on our 
part, because the sacrifice of Jesus has been required, 
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and has been sustained, as all-sufficient. By that sacri- 
fice we have admitted, and do admit, and we do proclaim, 
that an all-sufficient atonement has been made; but yet 
what we say is, that it has been primarily made simply 
as the foundation of salvation; for that foundation 
must be applied to us; and being laid in us, we must 
build thereon. There is no such thing as the dogma of 
substitution in the Word of God. It repudiates that 
dogma when it says that “the father shall not be put 
to death for the son, nor shall the son be put to death 
for the father; but every man shall be put to death for 
lus own sin”. It repudiates substitution when it says 
“every man shall bear his own burden”. True it is, 
that Christ is said to have taken our burden and we are 
said to partake of his righteousness ; but im neither case 
is it the imputation of a@ make-believe. When Christ 
came, He came clothed in the garments of our flesh and 
blood; and he who denies this is said to be an anti- 
christ ; and when we are said to partake of His nght- 
eousness, it is in ke manner a sober practical reality, 
otherwise we upset the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and say there is no need for us to take on the yoke of 
Christ. 

But while it stands in Scripture, as well in reason, 
that we must become “dead with Christ,” it is not for 
a moment to be supposed that we must needs suffer a 
violent death such as Christ underwent on Calvary ; 
that is too extravagant an idea to be meant or enter- 
tained for a moment. The death of the body in its 
most absolute form was incumbent on Christ, as clothed 
with our mortal body; and without doubt He endured 
that death upon the tree; but the circumstantials, 
wherewith that death was surrounded, formed no neces- 
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sary part of the atonement which Christ rendered to 
God. The circumstantials were but the work of men 
instigated by the wicked one. ‘These circumstantials 
did not help in the least degree to put away sin. 
They had their origin in the malignity of bloodthirsty 
men; and the bearing of them by Christ, only showed 
that Christ would not shrink from this last act of dying, 
as the final necessity laid upon Him, seeing it was in the 
power of Satan that it should be attended with such 
pangs and sufferings. 

It has formed a subject of wonder unto many who 
hold by the doctrine of substitution, why, if Christ by 
His death destroyed death (as assuredly He did), it does 
not happen that His followers, one and all, without 
exception, are not exempted from death; and they have 
invented the plea that Christ did not take away “the 
temporal consequences of sin, but only the eternal con- 
sequences of sin”. Such a plea has no ground what- 
ever to rest upon. We should remember that, as sin 
has its foundation in the human body, the human body 
must die; and that, too, in its absolute sense. It must 
be removed as fundamentally the source of sin to the 
soul; and hence to the sinner and saint alike, to the 
christian and to the heathen alike, the sentence of 
temporal death must hold good; the difference in the 
true christian being, that under the discipline of the 
Gospel, the soul has become purified from the dominion 
of the carnal element, ere the carnal part itself has come 
to be removed and carried away. 

And this purification from the dominion of the carnal 
in the soul, constitutes, first of all, the death to which 
we are called. We cannot, of course, so long as we are 
in the body, prevent the due and ordinary requirements 
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of the body from having their cravings listened to and 
respected, for, otherwise, we should foolishly err on the 
other side; and many do err and have erred, by applying 
pains and stripes and scourgings to the flesh, which 
have no bearing on the great question of carnal ascen- 
dency in the soul, and utterly fail to meet the question 
of sin. The question which points to the sole supre- 
macy of the Spirit of God upon the soul, and the con- 
sequent purification of the soul from all intermediate 
officiation, 1s alone the question of interest. What is 
required, is that “the law of the Spirit of life in Jesus 
Christ” should so powerfully operate in our souls, as 
that ‘“‘the law of sin, which is in our members,” should 
have no power to lead the soul into a willing fulfilment 
of its desires. This is the death to which we must 
needs be subjected, to which every follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ must be subjected—a death which, in the 
first place, consists in the entire restriction of the 
untoward desires of the flesh, and, in the second place, 
in the absolute resignation of the body of the flesh to 
destruction, and, consequently, to the entire stoppage of 
its functions, as a dominating ingredient of human 
thought. This last experience, which we ordinarily call 
by the name of death, is to the christian but the final 
part of the sacrifice, which he has to undergo, when his 
soul shall be for ever relieved from the calls and the 
claims which it makes upon us in this world, and when 
it will henceforth be animated by a new body of spirit- 
flesh and blood, built up by the communication of those 
precious acquisitions which have been received from 
Christ, as the portion of Christ to us; while to the mere 
worldling, whose carnal manhood has been undisturbed, 
the dissolution of the body leaves the soul uncleansed, 
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unsanctified, unsacrificed, in respect of the dominion 
and prevalence of principles which cannot consist with 
heaven, and cannot consist with communion with God. 

What is to become of such a soul—a soul which has 
thus preserved and retained the carnal life—a soul which 
has failed to receive and realize the spiritual life? Our 
Lord answers when he says, ‘“‘he that saveth his life 
shall Jose it”. Such a soul being filled with the things 
only which emanate from the flesh and from the world, 
cannot have life in an atmosphere which is meant to 
support and to sustain spiritual life alone. The world 
that now is, as a world of material things, goes to 
sustain the soul, so long as it is in the body; but when 
the body dies, the region of spiritual life has nothing in 
it to unify and nourish the carnal mind, and nothing in 
it to give play to the carnal thoughts of a carnalized 
soul: accordingly, it must be /ost in a region where 
spiritual impulses alone have their sway. 

No wonder, then, that we find the Apostle Paul, 
entering into the deep meaning which is implied by 
“the dying of the Lord Jesus,” and that he is found 
praying that he “might know Him, and the power 
of His resurrection and the fellowship of His suf- 
ferings, by becoming conformed to His death”. There 
are those who are emphatically ‘“‘the children of the 
resurrection ’—those who, having partaken of the 
life of Christ, cannot be absolutely confined by the 
power of death, but who, so soon as the sunshine of 
heaven that shall break forth to inaugurate the morning 
of the resurrection, 7.e., so soon as it shall spread its 
powerful ray upon souls, souls shall be restored by a 
bright revival of all that they have partaken of from 
Him, and in proportion as they have partaken of Him ; 
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while the old and carnal things shall go to the corrup- 
tion that is inherent in them. In order to the suscep- 
tibility of this resurrection-power, there must be pre- 
liminarily “a fellowship with the sufferings of Christ” ; 
and this fellowship consists in the denial of one’s self to 
the dominion of carnal lusts and pleasures, as known to 
constitute the great evil of man. It is therefore to these 
things that we are to die; and in dying to these, we are 
said to suffer with Christ. No one can deny himself to 
the things which give him carnal enjoyment, without 
having “fellowship in the sufferings of Christ”. Yet 
into these are we baptized, when we are early con- 
secrated to God in Christ’s name; as the Apostle says, 
“we are baptized into His death,” that is, by our very 
dedication to be one with Christ, it is implied that we 
must go through the ordeal of Christ—an ordeal which 
infers death in order to life. Paul is very emphatic and 
imperative upon this point. ‘‘ We must suffer with Him 
(he says) that we may be glorified together with Him”; 
and ‘‘if we be dead with Him (he continues) we shall 
also live with Him”. What can be clearer or more 
unambiguous than the saying, ‘‘if we be planted in the 
likeness of His death” (or as our more recent translators 
give it, of we are umted with the likeness of His death), 
“we shall be also [ united ] by the likeness of His resurrec- 
tion”. He explains all this as saying that “the old 
man in us must be crucified with Him,” that is, that 
“the body of sin” which is born with us, and which 
cleaves to the soul as the dominating agent of the soul, 
must be so restrained, and centred, and controlled, as to 
be really sacrificed ; and as sacrificed, to be done away 
as a power in the soul. This being effected, we are 
said to be no longer “in bondage to the law,” 2.e., we 
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are no longer in bondage to the law of the flesh, as the 
power of sin, and we are, therefore, no longer under the 
law of terrors, as the punisher of sin; for the law of 
terrors can only bear upon the law of sin, its principle 
being that ‘the wages of sin is death”. 

This explains to us why Jesus died, and it explains 
tous why we must die. Jesus was ‘made under the 
law when He was made flesh,” and, therefore, Jesus 
came under the law which proclaimed death to the 
flesh, as fundamentally the law of sin. Jesus, apart 
from this, could never have been subjected to the law 
of death; but being made liable to all the assaults which 
came from the body of the flesh, as the body of sin, it 
behoved Him to die in order to the recovery of the 
humanity ; and the case of Christ is precisely expressed 
when it is said of the death He underwent, that ‘‘ He died 
unto sim once,” that is, once for all, absolutely, effectu- 
ally, and for ever (so that sin shall no more assail Him), 
“but the life that He liveth, He liveth unto God”; 
that is, the manhood is exclusively under the power and 
cuidance of the Divine Spirit. This very sacrifice on 
the part of Christ is precisely what is demanded of us ; 
for the Apostle proceeds on the back of this to say: 
“Likewise ye (even so ye), reckon ye yourselves also to 
be dead unto sin but alive unto God in Jesus Christ”. 
And this death unto sin he explains by saying: “let 
not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof”. The analogy 
betwixt our case and that of Christ is close; and con- 
firms what John says, that ‘“‘as Christ is, so are we in 
like manner in the world”. ‘As Christ is!” Christ is 
now in glory—in glory after the death He died—in 


exaltation after the humiliation which He endured—in 
19 
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blessedness after the sorrows He sustained. So are we 
in like manner in the world, under the discipline of the 
Divine Spirit,—under the training which the Gospel 
enjoins, thereby becoming freed from the bondage of 
sin; and we shall thus have our end along with Him, as 
partakers of His righteousness, and so enter into the 
enjoyment of everlasting life. 

And Peter is no less emphatic in declaring the self- 
same law. Recognising with the Apostle Paul, that the 
foundations of human sin are in the flesh, as when Paul 
says, that “in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwelleth no 
good thing,” and that “they who are in the flesh cannot 
please God,” im as far as ‘“‘the carnal mind 1s enmity against 
God,” and further, that Christ was “‘made sin” when He 
was “‘made flesh,” Peter says, ‘‘forasmuch as Christ suf- 
fered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also with the same 
mind; for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
from sin, that he should no longer live the rest of his 
time in the flesh, to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God”. This, then, is the sacrifice imposed on us by the 
whole Word of God, even the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Himself—that sacrifice which means death unto sin, 
that there may be life unto righteousness. Had not 
the earthly body of the Lord Jesus Christ been sacri- 
ficed, the heavenly body of Christ had never been 
realized; and so in our case, unless ‘‘ the sentence of 
death” into which we are baptized, be executed; and 
for which we are prepared by the application of Christ, 
how shall we be glorified with Him in the enjoyment of 
life eternal ? 

But we must close this discussion ; and in closing, I 
would ask you to see in the death of Christ, not an 
escape from your dying, but rather the imperative and 
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absolute necessity of your “dying with Him”. Instead 
of involving any exemption on your part from the 
sacrifice which Christ underwent, its value and _ its 
essence constitutes a rule, that this very law cannot be 
dispensed with, as regards His disciples. The doctrine 
of death which Christ applied to Himself He equally 
applies to us. ‘He that saveth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal”. ‘T’o save the life of this world, is to 
sow to the flesh: to strive for the life of the world to 
come, 1s to sow to the spirit. What then? “He that 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 
but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.” One thing, then, is clear to us, that, 
in order to eternal life, there must be in us the self- 
sacrificing death practised by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But how shall we set about this, the most difficult 
work of the Gospel—a work from which the natural 
man recoils—a work which only the ingenuity and 
subtlety of the devil hath suggested as no longer a 
necessity, because that Christ hath died? How shall 
the Church instigate to the prosecution of this self- 
denying work if she hath been made to understand that 
all sacrifice on the part of man is henceforward abro- 
gated and sunk out of sight, yes! in the sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Is it true that such exceptional 
views do largely prevail among the professed teachers of 
the Gospel? And 1s it true that the Church, of which 
we are privileged to be members, supports and en- 
courages such antinomian views? We do not think so. 
That the reformation in Germany was able to bring out 
sufficiently clear and consistent views on this great 
subject, does not appear :—that the Churches, as a rule, 
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have ever been able quite to distinguish Christ as 
‘‘made sin,” from Christ as being ‘‘ without sin,” does 
not appear: that the great central doctrine of justifica- 
tion has borrowed for itself a righteousness, different 
from that of sanctification, as if there were and could be 
two kinds of righteousness in the sight of God, is a mis- 
fortune for the Church; but that the great work of 
redemption effectuated by the Lord Jesus, must needs 
be applied to us in order to our redemption, is often 
and expressly affirmed by our Church. We may not 
proclaim the sacrifice of Christ, therefore, without 
preaching our conformity thereto. We may not intro- 
duce immunities from Gospel discipline, which God 
hath not permitted. Christ is not only the rock to 
which we must cling, but He is the leader Whom we 
must follow: Christ is not only the foundation on 
which we must build, but the pattern to which we must 
be conformed. Christ has not only inaugurated the 
work of redemption in His own person, and not only 
has finished and perfected that work to the satisfaction 
of God the Father; but as the glorified One, and 
glorified on account of that work, He hath vouch- 
safed that ‘‘ grace which bringeth salvation” to us, who 
received the same, as the principles of a new and trans- 
formed life. This grace constitutes the application of 
Christ, and of His atonement to us: yes! when we 
receive the Spirit which He had, when we bear the 
yoke which He carried, when we pursue the course 
which He took, when we follow the path which He 
trode. In this we must deny ourselves as He did. We 
cannot otherwise be His disciples: we cannot be His 
disciples if we are enslaved to the desires of a carnal 
life. We must have the same mind in us which be- 
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longed also to Him. This is the test of discipleship, 
this is the criterion of our christianity. Say not this 
is unnecessary severity. We may not compromise the 
message which we have received from God unto you. 
Oh! it is nothing but a mockery of the faith to say; Give 
us all the glorious privileges of christianity, but give us 
none of its discipline—none of its trials—none of its 
tribulations. It is a burlesque upon christianity to say 
peace, peace, to the man who is living in sin, and 
devoted to his sin. It is caricaturing the religion of 
God to say that the wages of sin is not after all the 
death of the sinner, or that the gift of eternal life can 
be conferred on the man who has not sacrificed his sin, 
and become dead thereto. * 


1 See two admirable chapters on “ Parasitism,” which supply valu- 
able illustration in support of the foregoing argumentation against 
substitution, in Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto 
the world.”—GauatTians vi. 14. 


How are these words introduced? What gives occa- 
sion to them in the chapter before us? He had just 
referred to the Judaizing members of the Galatian 
Church, glorying in the flesh of their converts, whom, 
lest they should suffer persecution for the cross, they 
had constrained to be circumcised. These members, 
believing that Moses and the prophets could never be 
set aside in all that they commanded, would engraft all 
the Jewish ordinances on christianity. They would not 
willingly lose the consciousness of their peculiar pri- 
vileges as Jews; and this consciousness became a matter 
of boasting and vain glorying—as much as to say, “See 
how great privileges we have, and what distinctions we 
enjoy, compared with other peoples: see, in short, how 
superior as a nation we are to other men”. | 

But Paul had come to set at nought these outward 
privileges, and to hold, now that christianity had come, 
that the ceremonial of the law was of no value. The law 
was of use before Christ came, because its intention was 
to prepare the way for Christ. “The law (he says) was 
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our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ”; but now 
that Christ has come, we are no longer under the law. 
The law has become inept in these circumstances, and, 
therefore, of no service to us. Hence he says, “I 
through the law [as finding its imbecility] am dead to 
the law, that I might live unto God”; seeing the utter 
worthlessness of the law, as furniture to christianity— 
as an appendage to, or a necessity for, christianity, I 
ignore the law and pay no respect to it. As I cannot 
be justified by the works of the law—the ceremonials of 
which are made void by the sacrifice of Christ, I am 
become dead to the law, through the body of Christ, as 
the only true fulfilment of its meaning. I am dis- 
charged from all its observances, in as far as that has 
come, which these observances only typified, and in 
significance proclaimed. Hence (says Paul) “if ye be 
circumcised, Christ shall profit you nothing”; and the 
reason is that, in these circumstances, they would be 
grasping at the shadow, and repudiating the substance. 

Such, indeed, is the gist of the whole Epistle to 
the Galatians ; and, therefore, he distinctly tells that 
Church, how vain and foolish was the object of the 
schismatic party. And not only so; their fundamental 
principle was grounded in a most unworthy motive ; for 
after all, their object, as a Judaizing sect, was not so 
~ much to enforce the conditions of the law, in as far as 
they themselves did not keep the law, but only in as far 
as it served, on the one hand, to save them from perse- 
cution by the Jews, and, on the other hand, to increase 
the honour and the number of their party. 

The scheme of religion which this party advocated 
was repulsive to the mind and feeling of the Apostle. 
That outward thing which they supported was not the 
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christianity which Paul taught. You might as well 
apply a plaster to your garments in order to heal a sore 
upon your body: it was possible to rend the garments 
while the heart remained untouched. The only way of 
dealing with man in order to his regeneration was that 
adopted by Jesus Christ, and that way is called “the 
cross of Christ”. Hence the exclamation of the Apostle, 
in the words of the text, ‘‘God forbid that I should 
clory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom |rather by which| the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world”. 

I now put forth one of the most important questions 
ever propounded, wz., What was, and what is the cross 
in which St. Paul gloried? In what does it consist ? 
Was it the material cross, the cross of wood to which 
the body of Christ was nailed? Or was it the agony 
which Christ endured while, for six long hours, He hung 
a living man upon the tree? The one thought stands 
in connection with the other. The wooden cross would 
be regarded as nothing, were there no crucifixion asso- 
ciated therewith ; but the wooden or material cross has 
come to be regarded with sacred feelings, as reminding 
us of the death of our blessed Lord thereon. It is not 
unnatural for the human mind to be carried away by 
the contemplation of an outward object. It was, in- 
deed, a tragic event, Christ’s final completion of His 
career on Calvary ; and we are very apt to be absorbed 
thereby, to the exclusion of other essential and vital 
truth. 

What was the crucifixion on the tree? What, but 
the mechanical application of grievous pains to the 
body, by the wicked men who adjudged Him to death 
thereby. Many see much more than this, and they 
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refer to the cry: “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me,” as attesting some withdrawal of God, the 
Father, from His beloved Son—a withdrawal, it is said, 
which gave Christ the most poignant pain, far beyond 
anything else. But what evidence have we herein that 
God, the Father, either did withdraw Himself, or that, in 
that hour of bitter suffering, He laid any unseen burden 
of woe on His beloved Son? Certainly this does not 
appear from the exclamation now referred to. Jesus 
wanted to die: Jesus wanted to escape useless torture ; 
and as hour after hour elapsed, and yet death did not 
come, what more natural than this passionate appeal to 
the Father, as if saying: “Surely Satan ought now to 
be satisfied; let death come, O My Father, and let Me be 
relieved. Why am I left thus exposed to profitless 
torture?” There is no reason in the wide world known 
to us why the Father should, at this moment of extreme 
anguish, bring some hidden and unknown pangs to bear 
upon Him; for the Son had been throughout in every 
tittle perfectly obedient to all His holy requirement. 

I come, therefore, again to the great fact of the cruci- 
fixion on the tree, and I ask: In what did it consist ? 
I can give but one answer: It consisted in the mecha- 
nical application of pain to the Lord Jesus by the hands 
of wicked men—such pain as of necessity brought about 
His death by a tedious agony. This kind of death was 
not adjudged to Him by the Father, but by the rulers 
of the Jews, instigated as they were, no doubt, by the 
influence of Satan, for ‘this (said Christ to them) is 
your hour, and the power of darkness”. The Father, 
indeed, was appealed to by our Lord, and in a very 
imploring manner, to save Him from that hour; but the 
Father would not interpose. It was not for the Father 
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to interfere in a contest which Christ had Himself 
hitherto carried on, and carried on successfully, with 
Satan. It was the province of the Father to give to 
Satan entire freedom to do his uttermost and his worst, 
and it was the part of Christ to meet Satan under all 
the resources and wiles of His bitter hostility; and we 
know how courageously Christ faced this last and 
greatest trial which was laid upon Him, when He 
submitted to the shame and woe of the cross of Calvary. 

If, then, the estimate here formed of the last great 
crisis in the career of our blessed Lord is correct—if it 
consisted simply in the application of those tortures 
which nailing to the accursed tree involved—tortures 
which of necessity inferred the death of the body, I 
would ask, What was the cross in which the Apostle 
Paul glorified? Did Paul glory in a cross which implied — 
merely the element of suffering? I do not for a 
moment conclude that, in respect of the courage which 
was needed to meet this final spurt and spleen on the 
part of Satan and his emissaries, there was not in 
Christ the grandest display of moral dignity which the 
world has ever beheld; but what I have specially to 
call your attention to, is the simple nature of that 
crucifixion, as adjudged to Him by men exercising the 
worldly powers that be. I repeat, it was the infliction 
simply of suffering—a suffering that compassed His 
death. Did Paul, then, glory in the mere fact of 
suffering on the part of our Lord; and would suffering 
be in itself any satisfaction to God? And could mere 
suffering as such go to the removal of sm? We may 
rest assured that such an idea was not in the Apostle’s 
thoughts. Let me say, suffering, as such, cannot take 
away sin; the cross, therefore, in which Paul gloried, 
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was not a material cross—not a cross which consisted 
merely in suffering. 

‘It is true that not a few do adopt this conclusion ; 
but it is a conclusion which has been detrimental to the 
cause of a true theology in the Church of Christ. The 
Roman Church has especially laid hold of this view ; 
and, in consistency therewith, multitudes of its votaries” 
have bethought themselves in what way they could best 
apply pais and penances to the body of the flesh, in 
the thought that thereby they might be more acceptable 
to God. This was the idea of Luther when he went 
into the convent at Erfurt; and, however persevering 
in harassing the poor body, in giving it no rest by 
night or by day, in applying every scourge he could 
think of for the flesh, he did not meet thereby the 
springs of sin, nor did he thereby choke up the outlets 
of sin. And the multitudes among the devotees of 
Rome, who practised external self-sacrifices, only de- 
luded themselves, as the Jews of old deluded them- 
selves, that they were quits with God, when they had 
undergone these formal self-inflicted penalties. 

But as regards the cross of Calvary, let it be noted 
that the thieves who were put to death side by side 
with Jesus, endured the self-same sufferings which He 
endured ; aye! and even more, for they had their legs 
broken while they were yet alive—a calamity from 
which Jesus was spared, on the ground that death in His 
case had supervened before they resorted to that course. 
We conclude, then, that the crucifixion upon the tree 
endured by our dear Redeemer, was but the penalty 
which wicked men, who hated His teaching, imposed— 
imposed, no doubt, as influenced and instigated by Satan, 
who obviously, as a last resource, hoped to make Christ 
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resile from the judgment of the powers that be; and 
this on the plea of its being so awfully painful to the 
body ; and, therefore, in order to His being freed from 
such bodily torment. Satan knew that Christ was most 
reluctant to bear this terror: he knew that the human 
nature recoiled from the pains of such a dismal death, 
more especially as mere suffering in itself did not go 
any length to the removal of sin; and it would have 
been a triumph for Satan, at the twelfth hour, if 
Christ had escaped from this death upon the plea of its 
painfulness, and so have after all resisted this judgment 
of the authorities, because of claims on the part of the 
body of the flesh. 

But it may be asked: Is there not pain in crucifixion, 
and are not the sufferings of Christ continually referred 
to in connection with the atonement which He ren- 
dered? Are we not told that ‘it behoved Christ to 
suffer” ?—that “Christ must needs have suffered” in 
order to enter into His glory—nay, that ‘“‘the Captain of — 
our Salvation was made perfect through suffering” 2 
That is so; and the reason is, that there can be no 
atonement effected without suffering. Suffering is the 
unavoidable accompaniment of expiation—the inevitable 
experience of a piacular process. Suffering is not the 
end or object sought for in itself: it is not the final aim 
on the part of God, as if that were the thing to drive at 
or aspire to: suffering is but the accessory experience 
which of necessity is entailed in and under the work of 
propitiation. Suffermg was not the purpose, but the 
province of the cross: it was the inter-medium through 
which Christ had to pass in accomplishing His work. 
The purpose of the cross of Christ was to take away sin; 
and He could do this only “by the sacrifice of Him- 
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self”; and this sacrifice of necessity caused suffering. 
A father has pain inflicted upon him when he is called 
upon to discharge the debts contracted by a wayward 
and extravagant son; but it would be an utter mis- 
representation of the case to say that the endurance of 
this pain was the purpose of the father’s interposition. 
No! the purpose is the removal of the incumbrance 
created by the son, and the pain is simply the inflic- 
tion which this removal entails. We see, therefore, 
what the cross of Christ is not, as an aim or intention to 
be fulfilled; for that aim or intention did not consist in 
suffermg. Suffering was not the pomt in which Paul 
exulted, when he gloried in the cross of Christ. 

I ask, then, emphatically, what was this cross? Did 
it consist in Christ’s humiliation? Humiliation, no 
doubt, comprehended or embraced what is called the 
cross; but humilation is not synonymous with the 
cross. Humiliation is a general term for Christ’s coming 
in the flesh, and consisted in what we call the incarna- 
tion, or the assumption to Himself of our own human 
body, and therewith of the rational soul which ever 
accompanies this, as a living body; but all this was 
preliminary and preparatory to the cross. There could 
have been no cross apart from the humihation of Christ. 
The humiliation of Christ (we are told) consisted in the 
fact of Christ having been born a man, and in a low 
condition as man—in the fact, therefore, of His being as 
man, made under the law which pertained to man, and, 
therefore, subject to the demands which the Divine law 
made upon man; and hence in the fact of His undergoing 
the miseries incident to human life under these circum- 
stances, 7.¢e., the retribution of the Divine law upon this 
incarnation. The humiliation of Christ no doubt im- 
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plies and involves what is meant by the cross; but, 
more particularly, the humiliation of Christ is the fown- 
dation on which alone the cross can be manifested. 
The humiliation of Christ was demanded in order to the 
display of manhood, and so demanded that the ob- 
stacles placed in the way of man to the prosecution of 
the spiritual life, should in all their prevalence and 
power be placed in the way of Christ; and it behoved 
that, for this end, Christ should “in all things be made 
like unto His brethren,” that He might be able, through 
the temptations which He encountered and overcame, to 
succour and sustain them that are tempted. 

What, then, is the cross to which our Lord was sub- 
jected? I answer, at once:—Jt was the free and full 
play upon EHim of those obstructions which, under the 
carnation, went to restrain the free prosecution of the 
spiritual life; and it was the province of Jesus Christ ° 
to face these, and to withstand these, and to take them 
out of the way. These restraints upon spiritual life 
were brought to bear upon Him, and He felt them: 
they were great stumbling blocks which were placed in 
His path, and He had to say to them, as if they were 
mountains, ‘“‘“be ye removed, and be ye cast into the 
sea”. He spake and it was done. 

Let us, however, come to particulars, and let us 
ascertain what were the precise antagonisms to which 
Jesus was subjected, as the cross, which came in the 
way to thwart the life of God in the soul of man. 
There are three great sources from which this sore evil 
bears upon man: these are the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, and it was absolutely essential that Christ should 
have full experience of them all, in order to a full con- 
sciousness of the cross. 
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There was first the direct, yet subtle opposition of 
Satan when Christ entered on His public ministry. 
We cannot say much about the private life of Christ. 
There was probably much smaller scope in private life 
for the evil one to operate upon and to influence Christ, 
in that he could hope to impose no efficient obstacles 
but what would be readily overcome, in the retired 
family home at Nazareth, or in the social relation of the 
workshop of Joseph the carpenter; and it would seem 
as if Satan had reserved all his strength for a coming 
opportunity. Be that as it may, we are assured 
that the private life of our Lord had been without a 
stain; for when He went to be baptized in the Jordan 
by John the Baptist, the voice from heaven was heard 
saying—‘ This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased”. Let it be understood, that every facility was 
permitted to Satan to endeavour as much as in him lay 
to seduce Christ. Facility had been granted to him to 
interfere with the first Adam, and no restriction was 
imposed so that he should not also interfere with the 
second Adam. The plan of God, in making man, in- 
volved this—that man must be able to withstand any 
amount of extraneous temptation to disobey, which 
could be brought against him; for, unless this could be 
achieved, the work of God could not be regarded as 
finally perfect. Man, when he came from the hands of 
his Maker, was as perfect as it was possible to make 
him; but he was not in the circumstances able to with- 
stand the machinations of Satan to seduce him: this 
ultimate perfectioning of man had to be deferred toa 
future opportunity. Accordingly, the second Adam was 
introduced, not only for the purpose of repairing the 
evil brought into the world by the first Adam, but for 
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encountering any amount of temptation which the devil 
might bring to bear upon him. Well, as we have seen, 
Satan having fully succeeded in altering the divine 
course of life imposed upon our first parents, in that he 
brought them under the sway of carnal impulses, was 
duly on the alert to put forth all his streneth for the 
self-same end on Jesus Christ; and more especially as 
Jesus Christ came for the express purpose of wresting 
the world out of the hands of Satan, and of fixing it 
more immediately under His own dominion. 

The favourable circumstances, for which Satan waited, 
were duly afforded to him. Satan had probably re- 
quired that Jesus should be taken out of the way from 
the haunts of man, and that He should be left in the 
wilderness for a time in utter loneliness. He would be 
enabled thereby to approach Him no doubt as an angel 
of lght, full of sympathy, and manifesting zeal. to 
support His plans and to forward His wishes. Satan 
would by and by have his own plans matured, and first 
of all he would adopt the tactics by which he had 
succeeded with the first Adam ; and these were to bring 
about a derangement of Christ’s purposes through the 
cravings of the body. “All he here desired was that 
Jesus should be subjected to the pangs of hunger. This 
state is produced. Here lay Satan’s opportunity; and 
he no doubt thought he must succeed. He had already 
heard from Jesus the expression of His Father's love 
for His children; why, then, should He be distressed 
by the gnawing appetency of hunger, and left to starve 
ina place where no food was to be found? Did not 
God know that His beloved Son had the means of 
creating the necessary supply for Himself? Why, then, 
should He be in any trouble in a matter of this sort? 
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What could be easier than to command the stones to 
become bread? This would be at once a signal mani- 
festation of power, while it would be an immediate 
relief from pain. But what was the reply of Jesus? It 
was tantamount to this: that as He had been led into 
this situation by the Spirit of God, so He would do 
nothing till taken out of it by the Spirit of God. How 
the hunger of Jesus was relieved we are not told; but 
this obstruction, so cunningly laid by Satan, did not 
interrupt in the slightest the confidence and constancy 
of Jesus to His Father in heaven. 

The devil bethought himself now, whether he might 
not work through this deep-seated confidence in God ; 
and this, in connection with the desire of Jesus to be a 
Teacher and Leader of the people. Finding Jesus ready 
to listen to any proposals which might seem to promote 
the cause He had so deeply at heart, he takes Him to 
the lofty battlement of the temple, and poiting to the 
multitudes treading the courts beneath, he in effect says 
to Him: “See how you may obtain the acclamations of 
the people. If you will cast yourself from hence, no 
harm can befall you, and the people will stand around 
you with wonder and with awe; and they will thus 
listen to your voice, and you will ‘become the Leader of 
men”. Jesus felt that to yield to such a proposal, 
instead of exhibiting confidence in God, would only be 
displaying great presumption. In the first place, God 
had warranted no such proposal; and in the second 
place, it would have been an appeal to the sentiment 
of wonder alone, for the purpose of drawing man to 
Him—an appeal that could not consist with the dignity » 
and majesty of a messenger of God. Accordingly, Jesus 
replied that it was not in Him thus to tempt God. This 
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second trap, therefore, which Satan laid to ensnare Him 
was equally futile with the first. 

Satan had one other arrow in his quiver, and he 
determined to use it. He knew that the great object of 
Christ was to get possession of the world—to have the 
mastery of it, and entire jurisdiction over it. He there- 
fore takes Jesus up to the top of a very lofty mountain, 
commanding distant views, and inferring still further 
scenes, where the inhabitants of the world were con- 
oregated in their various activities: “ All these (said 
he) are mine, and on one condition you may have the 
whole as thine. The condition is, that you acknowledge 
me as the giver, and worship me accordingly.” This 
was too much for Jesus, and repudiating him with the 
ereatest scorn, He exclaimed: ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan, 
for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve”. Such were the direct 
trials of the cross brought by the personal effort of 
Satan, and thus was the tempter baffled in his cunning 
wiles to interrupt the free and full spiritual service of 
our Lord, under the most trying situation in which He 
came to be placed. 

But the trials to which Christ was subjected, were 
not hereby ended: the personal efforts of Satan to 
trepan Him were ended. Christ was now handed over 
to a different department, where endeavours would be 
made in various ways to cross His purposes and to 
thwart His intentions. Christ was now committed to 
the Jewish community to be dealt with by them. 
Christ had panted much to secure these to Himself, that 
He might reign over them, and was willing to be called 
“the King of the Jews”. Alas! “He came to His 
own, but His own received Him not”. 
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You know what kind of people they were ; you know 
how strongly they were bound to their religious pre- 
judices—how implicitly they clung to their traditions— 
how satisfied they were with a religion of mere forms, 
and how opposed they were to aught that would curtail 
the current of their natural dispositions: you know, 
moreover, how bigoted were the rulers of the Jews, how 
exacting in their authority as teachers, how intolerant 
they were of contradiction, nay, how maddened they 
were against any subversion of their claims. You also 
know how different were the principles of the Lord 
Jesus, and how opposite was the tendency of His 
teaching. It was not possible, therefore, that Jesus 
could escape being crossed in His public teaching 
among such a people. It was unavoidable, His coming 
into collision with them; and we know how He had to 
bear the cross in all His intercourse with them. He 
had to bear the cross in the disappointment He ex- 
perienced as to His want of success among them asa 
teacher; and He had also to bear the cross in His 
constant exposure to persecution at their hands. 

As regards the opposition which they offered to His 
teaching, it was of the most determined sort. No 
doubt they were perplexed when they beheld the miracles 
which He wrought. They could not deny the facts, but 
they hated the doctrines which He propounded; and 
this hatred overwhelmed every other principle of their 
reason. While some allowed that the Messiah, when 
He came, could not do more miracles than Jesus did, 
and that He must needs be one sent by God, the 
Pharisees propounded the idea that Christ was in leacue 
with devils, and that ‘“ He cast out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils”. And so prejudiced did they 
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become against the things which He spake, that even 
the few followers which He had obtained as disciples, 
began to leave Him; and so much did He feel the want 
of success attending His public teaching, that He said 
to the twelve whom He had chosen to be apostles, 
“Will ye also go away?” Though He went from place 
to place in the spirit of unlimited beneficence, healing 
their sick and curing their lame ones, giving sight to 
the blind, and hearmeg to the deaf, and speech to the 
dumb, and cleansing the lepers, and even raising the 
dead to life, yet He lived in the midst of those that 
were His bitter foes. No doubt multitudes followed 
Him, and especially when He fed the hungry in the 
wilderness ; but they were actuated by the worldly and 
carnal selfishness of their nature, and had no sympathy 
with the deep spirituality which characterized Him. How 
few were converts to the self-denying principles which 
He proclaimed. And was not this deadness of heart to 
the things which He spake, a grievous trial to. Him, a 
drawback in the prosecution of the great purpose for 
which He came. So little was the progress which He 
made as a teacher, so little even among the chosen ones 
who more immediately surrounded His person, that it 
was enough to make an ordinary man give up in despair 
of ever gainme the hearts of this stiff-necked people to 
have faith in the truths which He delivered. This 
cross, then, Jesus had to bear; but He was not to be 
daunted thereby ; and He persevered in spite of every 
obstacle to the contrary. 

But this was not all. Not only did they turn a deaf 
ear to His teaching, but they bent a malignant aspect to 
His person. The priests and rulers sent forth men to 
entrap Him in His speech, that they might find oppor- 
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tunity to enter accusations against Him.: they plotted 
in every way to secure His ruin; and He had ever and 
anon to contrive how He should escape from falling into 
their murderous grasp. It seemed not only that there 
was no possibility of His gaining any ascendancy as a 
teacher over them, which (as I have noted) was to Him 
a grievous cross; but that there was no hope of His 
escaping a persecution, that must terminate in death 
itself, and crush, humanly speaking, the last forlorn 
hope. 

You know the sequel. You know how they carried 
out their wicked intentions in the most violent 
and offensive form, not only by the cruel indignities 
which took place at His trial, but when they nailed Him 
to the tree, and so accomplished their hostile machina- 
tions against Him. Here was the cross in its most 
painful form, a cross that must have terminated for ever 
all hope on the part of any ordinary man. ‘The cross of 
Calvary savoured very much of the aspect which the 
gallows presents among us; and, accordingly, that fact 
was a shameful conclusion which, while He recoiled 
from it as applicable to His name, was detrimental to 
His cause ; for it was a stumbling block to the Jews, 
‘ and a subject of laughter tothe Greeks. Jesus knew all 
these drawbacks, yet He persevered in the fulfilment of 
His mission, undaunted by the cold-hearted difhculties 
and afflictions and dangers which encompassed Him. 

Yet, farther: this did not comprehend all the cross 
which Jesus had to bear. ‘There was yet a very 
material and needful accession to the cross, which Jesus 
had to endure—an accession not so readily seen by 
man, and not so readily allowed by us—a cross which 
had reference to the discipline which Jesus had per- 
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sonally to undergo. We are not willing to admit the 
idea of discipline as applicable to Jesus, in as far as we 
become so absorbed by the persuasion of His divinity, 
as the prevailing power of His being; but we lose 
hereby one of the profoundest secrets of the cross which 
He bore, and one of the most invaluable principles of 
the cross, as applicable to ourselves. To ignore the fact 
of discipline as expedient for Christ 1s to shut our eyes 
to the most obvious teaching of holy Scripture. It 
seems nothing short of denying that true, real manhood 
which He came to share with ourselves; and to deny 
this, seems to me to deny the very grounds on which 
He stands forth as an atoning Saviour; for what is 
atonement but the removal from the person of man of 
those obstructions to the spiritual life, which constitute 
an offence unto God. If Christ did not partake what is 
ours, then it is clear that He could not represent our case 
before God. I know of no greater danger, therefore, as 
attachable to the Church of Christ, than that dogma 
which exempts Him from sharing our humanity in its 
deepest considerations ; for how, apart from this, could 
He exercise the office of priest, which consists in the 
offering up of a sacrifice that is acceptable to God, as 
bemg the removal of that which is offensive unto God. 
It behoved, therefore, that Christ should undergo that 
personal discipline which we are taught, carried Him on 
to “perfection”. If we question that Christ underwent 
discipline, we must question that He was a man of 
prayer. The fact, however, that Jesus was constant in 
prayer, cannot be disputed; and if it be said that the 
prayers were not personal to Himself, I quote the 
saying: “Father, save Me from this hour”. I quote 
the language, too, of the inspired author of the Hebrews, 
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telling us-that, “in the days of His flesh He offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and 
tears unto Him that was able to save Him out of death, 
and was heard for His godly fear”. And that He 
underwent a needful discipline is asserted in these plain 
and unambiguous words, “though He were a Son, yet 
learned He obedience by the things which He suffered ”. 
And farther, we are told that through this discipline He 
was “perfected” for becoming our Redeemer and 
Saviour. “And having been made perfect (says the 
same author) He became the author of eternal salvation 
to all them that obey Him.” 

Why, if Christ Jesus had been without discipline, He 
must have been without the fundamental essentials of 
saviourship, those essentials which constituted the work 
eiven Him to do, in the actual recovery of humanity 
from the grasp of the evil one. If, moreover, Christ 
had been without discipline, of necessity He must have 
been without merit ; for what is merit but a cleaving to 
virtue and to righteousness, when contrary influences 
are brought to bear upon us, in which case, we set an 
example which should be followed by others. If there 
was one thing more than another in which it behoved 
- the blessed Saviour to participate, it was in this, that 
He had our humanity in its deepest momenta; and this 
humanity, too, in order that He might purify and 
sanctify it; and so, in His own person first of all, pre- 
sent a humanity to God worthy of God, and fitted for 
partaking of the divine glory. Never shall we under- 
stand the work of Christ, nor the doctrine of the cross, 
unless we acquire a keen “discernment of the Lord’s 
body,” as well as a true understanding of the connection 
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and communion which the body of necessity has with 
the soul. | 

It does not for a moment follow that Jesus was per- 
sonally a partaker of sin, because He partook essentially 
of what belongs to us. That He had what is ours, only 
indicated that He laid hold of the very roots of our 
being; and this we are told in language which cannot 
be misunderstood, when it is said that it ‘‘behoved Him 
to be made like unto His brethren in all things”. And 
so specific is the inspired author on this point, that it 
seems as if he strained language to the uttermost to 
make it manifest. ‘‘Forasmuch as the children are 
sharers in flesh and blood, He also Himself, a lke 
manner, partook of the same”; and he tells us the 
precise object of this participation was this, vz., that by 
death (2.e., the death of this body of flesh and blood as 
a living power, and so destroying its dominion in the 
soul) He might bring to nought him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil. This explains to us the 
nature of Christ’s great work in undoing the very evil 
which Satan had brought in by the fall. 

But all this only the more profoundly sets before us 
the cross which Christ had to endure. Having human 
affections and human impulses, it behoved Him to have 
a human will—a will, too, prompted by those desires 
which have their seat and their source in the flesh. 
And it is here that we have to draw the line of demar- 
cation which separated Him from sin. We know, in 
ourselves, how common it is for desires to shew them- 
selves as craving for gratification before the mind or 
intelligence, when, on their presenting themselves, #.e., 
when their characteristics are perceived, they are at 
once quenched or crushed on the arena of the soul, and 
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have thus no longer any place in the soul. This must 
have been very emphatically the case with respect to 
the Lord Jesus; and this interprets to us the sentiment 
which tells us that He “came, not to do His own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Him, and to finish His 
work”. ‘There is said to be a will in man, so far as he 
is prompted by what comes from the flesh; and were 
there no counteracting agency, that will (so-called) 
would constitute his volition and the characteristic of 
his being, even as it is so found in the mere animal 
economy. but in man, when duly educated, there 
arises on every occasion a watchful guardian over every 
impulse thus suborned from the flesh; which watchful 
cuardian, as the source of moral law in the soul, gives 
forth the ought or the ought not im respect of such 
impulse ; and the dominion of the ought and ought not, 
therefore, constitutes the true characteristic of the inner 
man. It is not sin, therefore, when there is simply the 
presentation. of a sinful impulse before the mind: it 
only becomes sin when the watchful guardian I have 
here referred to, as having the prerogative of the ought 
and the ought not, fails to exercise its function, or be- 
comes itself unclean, so as to countenance what is 
wrong. None who ever trode the surface of our world 
in human flesh ever had the prerogative of the ought 
and ought not in greater clearness or in greater purity 
than the Lord Jesus; and here was His position that, 
while He was tempted, even as we are tempted, by 
what comes from the flesh, yet ‘‘the law of the Spirit of 
life,” I now speak of, as in Him, was so efficient, as to be 
the perfect guardian of the soul in regard to the non- 
permission of sin, as an ingredient in the soul. 

Now, see in all this the cross, which Christ had 
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personally to bear, as touching the overthrow of all that — 
is sinful, and the inbrmging of a full and _ perfect 
righteousness on the soul. Some would tell you that, if 
it be admitted that impulses came from the body of 
Christ, which if left to themselves would engender sin, 
that, therefore, Christ had personally sin. There never 
was a greater mistake ; and James tells us that this is a 
creat mistake, in that he only is described as a sinner 
who is “drawn away by his own lust and enticed”. 
The fact, then, of there being a craving expressed before 
the mind, does not constitute sin; but what says James? 
“Lust, when it hath concewed, bringeth forth sin” ; 
that is, when the soul hath received the desire and har- 
boured the desire, and favoured the desire, which is 
unclean, then, but then only, doth the soul bear sin. 
The note of an old and judicious commentator on this 
passage confirms what I here endeavour to explain. 
His words are: “ The desires or lustings of the sensual 
appetite put us only under a state of temptation ; not 
of actual sin: they are, indeed, the root of sin; but so 
is any temptation to sin, and [so are] the suggestions of 
Satan. They are not our sins tull we consent to them: 
they are not a transgression of the law; for there is no 
[moral] law given to the sensual appetite alone, but to 
the whole man; who, while he cannot hinder sensual 
appetites from arising in him before he perceives them, 
can yet restrain the will from consenting to them, so 
soon as he does perceive them ; and can refuse to admit 
of them to make any stay in, or gain on, his mind—to 
contemplate them—with delight or assent to them; and 
this being all he can do, must be all he is obliged to by 
the law.” (Whitby on James i. 15.) 

All this hath an important bearing on the work which 
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Jesus Christ had to perform, and the cross which He 
endured in making an atonement for sin. If Jesus had 
our human body (and all Scripture declares that He 
had) then had He the presentations, which are common 
to human bodies upon human souls, and which are 
derived from human bodies, the lusts of which bear on 
human souls, when presentations coming forward as 
cravings, or aS impulses in some form or other, do 
constitute of necessity assaults on the soul. But in 
Christ there was an ever-watchful guardian over all 
presentations coming up, whether from the flesh or from 
the world—a guardian which, in His case, peculiarly 
gave Him, in the first place, full and perfect under- 
standing as to the character and consequences of every 
emotion from the lower nature, or from the outside 
world; and, in the second place, operated as a complete 
check upon things unworthy, to keep them aloof from 
contaminating the soul. The process of checking or 
curbing or restraining (a process with which all are 
familiar who know what is meant by self-denial) con- 
stituted the cross whereby Christ preserved Himself 
from all sin, and withered sin in its very source and 
fountain-head. The possession by Christ of the Spirit 
in all fulness enabled Him to minister this watchful 
dominion over motions from beneath, and gave Him 
authority in Himself to dismiss whatever was not con- 
sistent with thorough righteousness. And how often 
must there have been pain in His case, in so absolute an 
application of the cross. 

We may obtain illustrations of what we here aftirm, 
by taking passages almost at random in the life of 
Christ. On one occasion, the multitude were desirous 
to make Him a King: they would even force Him to 
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accept this honour. Here was a movement in the 
direction of that relationship which Christ above all 
things desired, a movement very flatterig to the flesh, 
a movement which, if yielded to, would have given to 
Christ a commanding influence over them as a com- 
munity; but when the proposal was submitted to the 
analysis of the Spirit, which ruled in Him, it was 
summarily rejected. It would have placed Him upon a 
false pedestal, in that the kingdom offered to Him was 
a temporal kingdom, having mere earthly sway, whereas 
His kingdom consisted in the dominion of God’s spirit 
in the soul. The cross, therefore, was applied to such 
an offer. 

Take another case. On one occasion the Samaritans 
declined to receive Him, because His face was as if He 
were going to Jerusalem. This declinature was felt by 
James and John to be a direct insult upon their Master ; 
and its natural effect was to excite indignation, and they 
asked Him, therefore, whether they ought not to call 
down fire from heaven to consume them. This only 
shows how the moral faculty is blunted, when left to 
the operation of the natural man. ‘The tendency of the 
natural man is to render evil for evil; and the moral 
check is, in such circumstances, wanting to repress the 
spirit of retaliation. Not so in Christ. The spirit of 
Christ rebuked, counteracted, and smothered such an 
emotion. Christ understood perfectly the impulse 
which in such circumstances presented itself, but in 
Himself it was permitted to have no quarter; and the 
feeling with which He regarded it, is seen in the 
language which He addressed to James and John, to 
smother and subdue such untoward indignation. 

Another response of an opposite character on the part 
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of Peter met with a still severer chastisement, which 
almost creates surprise. When Christ intimated to his 
disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and “sutter 
many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed and raised again the third day,” we are 
told that Peter remonstrated against this, as the most 
impious cruelty; his soul loathed the idea of his kind 
and indulgent Master being so ignominiously and malig- 
nantly treated, and under the impulse of this virtuous 
indignation, Peter ventured to rebuke the proposal, and 
said—‘‘ Be this far from Thee, Lord: this shall not be 
unto Thee”. Obviously the exclamation of Peter was a 
mark of the strong attachment which he bore to his 
Master, and a recoilment from the barbarous usage which 
the Lord’s words indicated. One would have thought, 
therefore, that the zeal of Peter in these circumstances 
would have brought up rather a kindly response from 
Jesus, as knowing the implicit belief that Peter had 
that He was the Christ, and the ready fearlessness with 
which Peter himself would face any danger, in the assur- 
ance that his Master must overcome. but instead of a 
tender response acknowledging the attachment of Peter, 
Jesus with unwonted severity turned and said unto 
Peter—‘‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan: thou art a stum- 
bling-block unto Me; for thou mindest not the things 
of God, but the things of men”. Never did Jesus speak 
with greater sternness and austerity. How can this be 
explained? On one principle alone can we account for 
it; but that one principle perfectly accounts for it. 
We know full well that Jesus Himself had personally 
the greatest unwillingness and repugnance to face the 
contemplated trials which were before Him, and that 
He looked upon them with loathing and with horror. 
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When, therefore, the Apostle expressed what but coin- 
cided with the recalcitration that operated in His own 
bosom, and felt, so to speak, a giving way to the honest 
expostulations of His Apostle, the fire of the Spirit 
immediately breaks forth at this, as the most dangerous 
moment of His ordeal,—dangerous in this, that to have 
listened to it, would have stained for ever the glorious 
work which He had come to fulfil. Hence the peremp- 
tory rigour with which He rebuked Peter, as placing 
“a stumbling-block” in His way,—a rigour which 
betokened the plenary operation of the Spirit, in sub- 
duing the most powerful emotions of the flesh. 

I shall but touch on one passage more, and this ex- 
planatory of the sacrificial process of His career. As 
Jesus went on His way through the villages in His 
journeying to Jerusalem, “ there came certain Pharisees 
saying to Him, Get Thee out and go hence: for Herod 
would fain kill Thee”. ‘To this He gives a very remark- 
able answer ; it was as follows: “Go and say to that 
fox, behold I cast out devils, and perform cures to-day 
and to-morrow, and the third day I am perfected”. At 
first consideration, one has dithculty in seemge what 
bearing these words have upon the threat of Herod to 
kill Him ; but it has, in its intrinsic significance, a very 
close collateral relation to the life-destroying tactics 
which He was Himself pursuing. He had taught very 
pointedly that “he that saved his life should lose it, 
and that he who should lose his life in this world should 
save it to life eternal”; and He Himself practised most — 
emphatically what He preached. When, therefore, He 
heard that Herod entertained the design of putting Him 
to death, it is obvious that a feeling of indignation was 
aroused against Herod ; but this feeling was permitted 
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to have indulgence no further than to point to Herod as 
“that fox,”’—as one who would stealthily do any deed 
of violence to serve some selfish purpose of his own. 
But as regards killing, Jesus would intimate that He 
was Himself discharging that office in the manner that 
must prove most effective for good. The dogmata or 
decrees of the flesh He would pronounce as “ devils” or 
demons, in as far as they were the powers which rose up 
to carry away the soul; and the destruction of them as 
devils cast out, He would describe as ‘‘ cures’—cures 
not to be effected in a day, but certainly in the course 
of the time allotted to Him. It is in this sense that 
Paul speaks of Jesus as “stripping Himself of princi- 
palities and powers” (Col. ii. 15),—a sense more literally 
expressed when the same Apostle speaks of His “ abo- 
lishing the enmity in His flesh” (Eph. 1. 15), and which 
constituted the sacrificial life of Christ; for it behoved 
Him to have this sacrifice to offer in order to the asser- 
tion of His priesthood ; and He did have it, but only 
by the assumption of our body of human flesh. That 
He had it, is asserted, among other texts, by the saying 
that “God sent His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and as touching the element of sin (wept auaprtias) 
he condemned sin in the flesh”. In respect, therefore, 
of killing, Jesus could declare that He was Himself per- 
forming that function upon Himself, and that until that 
consummation was completely attained He would not 
regard Himself as “perfected”. Perfected He was, 
when upon the Cross He exclaimed—“ It is finished”. 
Then was the body of the flesh sacrificed in the most 
absolute form : then could He go to the tomb in attesta- 
tion of this final overthrow of the flesh: then would He 
be prepared for being lifted up in a body of flesh spiritua- 
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lised for immortality : then would He enter into Heaven 
as “the King of Glory”: then would He carry His 
manhood with Him to participate of that glory, which 
He had with the Father before the world was. 

Do you see, then, in what the cross of Christ con- 
sisted? It consisted not in the mere application of pain 
to the body of the flesh, nor in any mere anguish of 
mind coming through that or any other channel ; for 
anguish and sorrow, as mere ultvmata, v.e., as things 
needed for completing the phenomena to be aimed at in 
the life of Christ, were never (we conceive) projected in 
the desires and decrees of God. No! the crowning or 
consummating object of Christ was “the putting away 
of sin”; and, as I have said, pain and sorrow were but 
the inevitable ingredients of the process whereby that 
final object was to be obtained. The cross of Christ 
consisted simply in sacrifice—not that which arose 
merely from the obstacles placed in His way by the 
father of lies, and by a world that lieth in wickedness, 
but through these, and in connection with these, in the 
absolute control which He exercised over the lower 
nature, and in the absolute subserviency to the spiritual 
nature to which the lower nature was reduced,—a sub- 
serviency in which the lower nature came freely to 
acquiesce in the most difficult and most trying of all 
situations—that of its absolute destruction. 

In expounding the doctrine of the Cross, then, I 
have to observe that the life of Christ was one great 
holocaust, whereby he denied Himself to all that per- 
tains to the desires of the manhood as living in the 
flesh, and bound thereby to the world as the nourisher 
and supporter of these desires. Christ did, in His own 
person, lay the axe to the root of all that is carnal and 
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worldly; and unsparingly did he cut up, root and 
branch, every vestige of carnal tendency and carnal 
assault upon the soul: in short, he so sapped the foun- 
dations of sin, and so completely plucked it up. by the 
roots, that the suffermgs which were unavoidable in the 
execution of this work—sufferines for which God had 
no relish of satisfaction when looked at by themselves, 
yet in the circumstances, as the taking away of sin, 
yielded a real satisfaction to God; or as the Apostle 
terms it, they were “the savour of a sweet smell unto 
God”. Yes! the sufferings of Christ indicated the 
expenditure to which he had been put, in the abolish- 
ment or expulsion of sin, in order to the inbringing of 
a pure and perfect righteousness; but as will be seen, 
the suffermgs as such could be no atonement to God. 
That only could be an atonement to God which took 
away the thing that was offensive in His eyes, and 
restored the constitution of man to that spiritual har- 
mony which was in oneness with Himself. Christ 
Jesus, then, in giving up His body to be sacrificed— 
(a sacrifice which, so far as His public career is con- 
cerned, began in His banishment from home and in His 
transference to the lonely wilderness—a sacrifice which 
was continued day by day in every variety which the 
alternation of circumstances brought on, and which was 
terminated only in the climax of the Cross of Calvary) 
laid that foundation for salvation ‘ other than which 
no man can lay,’—a foundation which, like the rock of 
ages, will support every possible erection which can be 
built thereon. 

The cross of Christ is a representation of what Christ 
is. It fails in its purpose if it has not its application to 


the followers of Christ. This application, I rejoice to 
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know, is much insisted on by the Church of which we 
are members. You are all familiar with the question of 
our Shorter Catechism which asks: ‘How are we made 
partakers of the Redemption purchased by Christ ?” 
And the answer which is given, you well know: “ We 
are made partakers of the Redemption purchased by 
Christ, by the effectual application of it to us by His 
Holy Spirit”. This application, the Catechism explains, 
as constituted through the operation of faith in us, 
whereby we are united to Christ in our effectual calling. 
This ‘‘ uniting of ourselves to Christ,” that is, an zden- 
tification of ourselves with Christ, is incompatible with 
the doctrine of substitution of which we hear so much, 
and on which so many depend, to their grievous injury, 
as | think. I will not say that the Confession of Faith 
is always consistent with itself on this great question ; 
for while it proclaims the great truth we all hold, that 
we are justified before God by “receiving and resting 
on Christ and on His righteousness,” it m the same 
breath says, that “‘God justifieth, not by infusing 
righteousness, but by pardoning sins”. I should like to 
know how anyone can receive and rest upon the 
righteousness of Christ, otherwise than by having the 
righteousness of Christ infused into him. [If faith in © 
Jesus Christ be the recewing of Christ, then Christ is 
said to dwell in the receiver. And the Apostle says, 
that “Christ in me is the hope of glory”. This repu- 
diation of an infused righteousness necessitates the 
dogma of substitution ; but if faith is anything at all, it 
implies an infused righteousness, and the Confession of 
Fath returns to the truth when it says, that we “are 
not justified until the Holy Spirit doth in due time 
actually apply Christ unto us”. The doctrine, then, 
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which properly demands the application of Christ and 
His righteousness to us in order to our justification, is 
(I hold) inconsistent with that which bears on the 
substitution of Christ for us; for, granting for a moment 
the idea of substitution as substantiated, it may well be 
asked, what is its value if there be no justification (as 
the Confession most plainly insists) till Christ is actually 
applied to us ? 

What says the key-note to this chapter? We have 
therein the expression “by whom”: in the margin it is 
“whereby”; and our recent translators have made it 
“through which the world hath been crucified unto me 
and [ unto the world”. This latter is alone the sound 
and correct view, because it is the cross of Christ that is 
referred to by the Apostle, and not Christ, as apart from 
the cross, that constitutes the ground of that funda- 
mental change, which is spoken of as brought about in the 
Apostle. He tells us herein, that by the cross of Christ 
the world hath been crucified unto him and he unto 
the world. The former condition follows as a necessary 
consequence of the latter. If Paul became crucified to 
the world, it behoved that the world should be prac- 
tically crucified unto him. And this is explained when 
he elsewhere says, “I am dead with Christ,” that 1s, 
Paul died even as Christ died—died to sin, that he 
might live unto righteousness; and the text tells us 
that this death took place “through the cross,” that is, 
through the application of the cross. Apart from the 
application to us of the cross, Christ (Yes! Christ 
crucified) is, and must be, but a mere name to us. 
Apart from the application of the cross there is a great 
oulf betwixt us and Christ ; Christ, in that case, is little 
more than an historical fact. We may believe in Him as 
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having lived and died according to the Scriptures, and 
we may believe in Him as having purchased heaven for 
us, and presented the glories of heaven to us as a free 
cift; but after all, if we are not brought under the 
cross (and the cross, too, as the expulsion of sin, in 
order to the infusion of righteousness, which infusion 
alone constitutes the regenerated man), where is the 
personal benefit ? : 

Can we get to heaven if we have no qualification for 
heaven? Or can we have any title to heaven that is 
not contained in the qualification? Can we separate 
the title from the qualification? We are told that the 
title consists in the payment by Christ of debts due by 
us, and that utterly irrespective of anything inwrought 
in us, or done by us: we fully admit that Christ, apart 
from us, and long ere we were born, achieved a glorious 
victory over sin and over Satan, and that He brought 
in a perfect righteousness on the manhood, 2e., as St. 
Peter expresses it, “‘He was put to death in the flesh, 
and quickened in the spirit”; but all this, not as a 
substitute for us, but as a representative of us, that is, 
as constituting that new manhood, out of which we are 
begotten anew in His image and likeness. We cannot, 
therefore, separate the title from the qualification ; for, 
in so doing, we, in point of fact, upset and destroy the 
doctrine of justification by faith. If Christ paid the 
debts, that is, pardoned the sins, of the saved ones by 
the fact of His dying on the cross, then it follows (it 
must follow) that our sins are pardoned before they are 
committed, nay, pardoned before we are born into the 
world, pardoned, therefore, irrespective of our faith and 
repentance ; and the doctrine of justification by faith is 
thus practically erased. We may not thus be involved 
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in a practical contradiction. We must better under- 
stand under what circumstances our sins are pardoned, 
and our souls are accepted by God. 

We avow and aver that our sins are pardoned and 
our souls are accepted by the application of the cross of 
Christ, and through this exclusively. We do not ques- 
tion the great fact that it is Christ Who pays our debts 
—that it is through the money of Christ that we have 
any claim to a place in heaven; but let it be understood 
that His money is expended upon us now, and that 
through this money of which we are the partakers, in 
receiving what is His, we have at once a title anda 
qualification for heaven. The money of Christ may 
well be termed the blood of Christ; and it is the blood 
of Christ which alone imparts the life of Christ; and 
how is this imparted otherwise than by the sprinkling 
of it for our purification? There is much misconception 
attached to this very important term, ‘the blood”. 
We forget that we are living in a purely spiritual dis- 
pensation—spiritual as contrasted with the dispensation 
of material things under the law. Under the law they 
had their sacrificial victims; and they had to learn the 
great lesson of atonement through “the letter,” v.e., by 
-the material blood of the victim ‘“‘made sin,’—thereby 
teaching the necessity of the death of sin, as the very 
foundation of acceptance with God; and what was the 
sprinkling of the blood of atonement under the law, but 
the symbol of its application to the sinner for his ac- 
ceptance with God. They had to learn divine senti- 
ments from the material symbols provided by the 
ceremonials of the law. The full significance of those 
symbols was exhibited, only when the body of Jesus 
Christ was offered up. His sacrifice, which was begun 
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in the wilderness, and consummated on Calvary, was the 
closing up and completion of an economy of material 
things. Henceforward the blood of Christ constituted 
the ingredient of spiritual life, and His body the foun- 
dation of spiritual nourishment. In other words, the 
body and the blood of Christ are in the present dis- 
pensation the spiritual essentials of which we must be 
sharers, in order to the impartation of that new life, 
which constitutes the regenerated manhood, prepared 
for the glory which is to follow. And the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper are the material symbols of 
that participation in the proclamation of the spiritual 
things of Christ, z.e., in the preaching of the Word—all 
indicating that the body and the blood of Christ are 
spiritual realities in the dispensation of the new cove- 
nant. 

But what stronger argument can be employed to 
shew the necessity of having the application of Christ 
crucified to us—an application which, if it means any- 
thing, means this, that we must “drink of the cup 
which Christ drank, and be baptized with the baptism 
which He was baptized with”. If there was one aim 
beyond another, in the cateer of the Apostle Paul, it 
was “that he -might be conformed to the death of 
Christ ’—that death, which abolished the old man of 
sin, as preliminary and preparatory to the inbringing of 
the new man of righteousness—a death which does not 
involve any violent overthrow at the hands of men, as 
Christ underwent when He was nailed to the tree, but 
which involves the death of carnal lusts, as charac- 
teristic of the life of the natural man. 

This death, however, is the very cross which is hate- 
ful to the natural man. No other cross can be. That 
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cross is of necessity distasteful and abhorrent which 
takes away the life of the natural man as such. No 
creature that has life, but clings to its life; and 
the life, which is natural to man in the world, is 
no exception to the general rule. Hence the exer- 
cise of ingenuity the most subtle, to set aside this 
orand truth—an ingenuity that pretends deep con- 
cern for the honour and glory of Christ, in order 
to get quit of this crushing self-denial, which the ap- 
plication of the cross necessitates. We are told it is 
for the honour of Christ that the gift of eternal life 
should be free and unmerited, being begun in the pure 
forgiveness of the sinner’s sins; and we ask, does it in 
the slightest degree derogate from this characteristic of 
absolute gratuity, when we say, that throughout the 
whole process of the application of the cross, the motive 
power of God lies at the foundation, and that to the 
influences brought to bear on man for his recovery, all 
is exclusively due to divine interposition, as fulfilled 
through human instrumentality. 

It may be said that we hereby make the pardon of 
sin to be no longer an act performed at once, but a 
work continuously going on, and that we hereby con- 
found justification with sanctification. In reply, I have 
to say, if justification and sanctification are inseparable, 
as they are admitted to be, that justification, as an act, 
cannot be effected apart from, much less preliminary to, 
sanctification as a work. If I were to distinguish the 
two by any express definition, | would say, that justi- 
fication vs the pronouncement of God’s satisfaction, while 
sanctification shews the range or degree of the be- 
liever’s advancement. Both are acquired through faith. 
Through faith we receive the things of Christ, and the 
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things of Christ give us our ttle, while they also 
operate in our souls as the qualifying and regenerating 
power. ‘‘Whereto we have already attained” in the 
acquisition of Christ, thereby do we actually stand. 
‘According to your faith be it unto you,” is the senti- 
ment enunciated by our Lord. Whatever range in the 
divine life we have reached (and this always implies a 
corresponding stoppage of the carnal life), there we 
rank ; that is, God pronounces upon us accordingly, and 
we have our place in heaven assigned to us accordingly. 

How simple (as it appears to us) is the economy of 
the Gospel of Christ. The doctrine of the cross, | 
repeat, is but a representation of what Christ is. It is 
man who has mystified and complicated that doctrine: 
it is man who hath put a stumbling-block in the way of 
man, in describing that doctrine: it 1s man by his 
positing a justification in the dogma of substitution, 
who has introduced inconsistency and contradiction into 
the economy of grace; and worst of all, it is man who 
has devised a scheme of imputation whereby he shall 
look for heaven and hope for heaven, while yet pursuing 
the devices and desires of his own heart! What I 
say is,—/jirst, that Jesus Christ, having become in- 
carnate by taking to Himself our body of flesh and 
blood, it behoved him to become a sacrifice in re- 
spect of that flesh and blood, in order that the 
manhood thus assumed might be prepared for glori- 
fication and position at the right hand of the Father :— 
second, that Jesus Christ had in Himself the pre- 
rogative of thus offering up the needful sacrifice, in 
the fact that He was in possession of the Hternal 
Spirit, as holding the entire dominion over the soul, 
and preserving the soul from the contamination of sin :— 
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third, that having effectually put away sin by this 
sacrifice, that is, sin as it lurks in, and proceeds from, 
the framework of the flesh, and having in connection 
with this work, introduced a perfect righteousness upon 
the soul, He was set forth and established as the new 
man (the second Adam), adapted for the glorification 
referred to :—fourth, that having ascended to the throne 
of God above, His prerogative was to bestow the Spirit 
of God upon His Church, which He had instituted ere 
His personal departure from the earth, and that the 
grace hereby conferred should be the very essence of 
that which brought about His own perfection and exalta- 
tion :—fifth, that the essence here referred to, is that 
life-blood of Christ, which, constituting the ingredient 
of His own bosom, produceth an expulsion of sin on the 
one hand, and a growth of righteousness on the other :— 
sixth, that the blood of Christ is effectually sprinkled 
upon us, when by the law of terrors we are brought to 
repentance, and by the law of love we are made to 
exercise faith, and to be matured for glory, through 
the exercise of faith. 

It was under such an economy as I have here faintly, 
but I trust faithfully, sketched, that Paul could say: 
“T am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live,” an 
economy which begun in the person of Christ, was con- 
veyed and made applicable to the Church, as the 
mystical body of Christ. The body of Christ mystical, 
must be treated, even as the body of Christ personal 
was treated. In no other way can its regeneration be 
accomplished : through no other process can its glorifi- 
eation be attained. How needful, then, to have sound 
views of the cross, as the great central doctrine of the 
Gospel. We have yet to search our foundations more 
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profoundly, and to sift our formulas more efficiently, in 
order that the pure wheat of the Gospel may more 
assuredly be discovered. We have been accustomed to 
say, that Christ crucified has been “to the Jews a 
stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness”; but 
how could it be otherwise, if both Jews and Greeks 
misunderstood the cross or have had the cross mis- 
takingly presented to them. If we are ourselves found 
to entertain erroneous views respecting the cross, may 
it not be that the true views of the cross are offensive to 
us? We are too ready to set our eyes on a material 
cross, and on the penalties which it involves. I have 
only to say, in conclusion, that a material cross does but 
obscure the true significance of the Christian cross. In 
the cross of Christ, as apart from a material cross, we 
have a bright display of the Divine attributes: in the 
cross of Christ, so far as there is the material cross, we 
see the enmity of man and the enmity of Satan against 
the purity and prevalence of the divine life; but in the 
cross of Christ, as putting away sin, we see the hatred 


of God against sin, and: the authority of God in the: 


destruction of sin: in the cross of Christ we see the 
wisdom of God in His efforts to purify the human soul 
and to prepare it for a heavenly home: in the cross of 
Christ we see the abolishment of all carnal and worldly 
elements from having dominion in the heart, and we see 
also the preservation of the spiritual for everlasting 
glory; for therein we find the full assertion of the 
spiritual authority over all carnal and worldly ascen- 
dancy : in the cross of Christ we have the fulfilment of 
the divine intentions as a basis for the regeneration of 
man, and the foundation laid for the structure of a 
kingdom of righteousness. In the cross of Christ we 
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have a stupendous lesson read to the moral universe—a 
lesson which, however difficult to learn, is that whereby 
alone Satan can be discomfited, and Christ can be 
magnified: in the cross of Christ we have that provision 
for the human race which confers immortality on man, 
and without which redemption could be but a name. 
The cross of Christ, in its application to us, is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that truly bears it. 
Let us then, like Paul, glory in the cross of Christ: let 
us be partakers of the cross of Christ: thus shall we be 
one with our risen Lord: thus shall the old nature pass 
away, and the new manhood shall be imparted to us: 
thus shall we be joined to Christ and be glorified with 
Christ to all eternity. This is the cross which alone 
will bear the analysis of reason, which keeps clear of the 
intellectual difficulties of substitution, which consists 
with the universal teaching of Scripture, and which goes 
truly to reform the world. Let it be ours to glory in 
this cross. Paul gloried in his infirmities when the 
power of God through these rested upon him; and for 
the same reason he gloried in tribulations, when the 
tribulation worked patience, and patience worked ex- 
perience, and experience worked hope—bhope that 
maketh not ashamed, when the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost. Paul did not, 
and could not, glory in aught that was merely human ; 
for there was nothing of the earth earthy, in which, as 
such, he desired to glory. That kind of glorying was 
characteristic of the natural man. ‘The prophet of old 
could point to what is very characteristic of the world, 
that the wise man should be found glorying in his wis- 
dom, and the mighty man glorying in his might, and 
the rich man gloryig in his riches, and every man 
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glorying in any qualification which distinguished him 
from his neighbour ; but, says He, ‘let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, 
that I am the Lord which exercise loving kindness, 
judgement, and righteousness in the earth; for in these 
things do I delight, saith the Lord”. Loving kindness, 
judgement, and righteousness are the very opposites of 
the natural man, as the whole history of the world hath 
declared ; and to practise these, demanded the introduc- 
tion of the cross. To practise these, was to take up the 
cross, and, therefore, the Apostle gloried in the cross. 
He gloried in that which made him a new creature, he 
gloried in that which brought him into unison with 
Jesus Christ, he gloried in that which placed him in 
harmony with God, he gloried in that which brought 
heaven and immortality to him, with the unspeakable 
privileges of the life to come. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE REMISSION OF SINS. 


‘Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.”—Acts 11. 38. 


‘Repent ye and be converted that your sins may be blotted 
out.”’—Aots 11. 19. 


“Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of 
sins.’—Acts v. 31. 

‘The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.”—1 JOHN I. 7. | 

‘Tn whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins.”—HPHESIANS I. 7. 


‘¢ Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood.’—REVELATIONS I. 8. 


THERE can be no doubt, on Scripture-principles, that 
the remission of sins, which implies the forgiveness of 
‘sins, stands in immediate connection with, and flows 
directly from, the work of atonement: we must, there- 
fore, understand the principles which constitute atone- 
ment, if we are to apprehend those on which the 
remission of sins doth hang. It is a maenificent 
subject ; and it is all the more to be deplored, if in any 
important particulars it be misunderstood. Its due 
exposition can be had from the Holy Scriptures only ; 
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but the due exposition of the Scriptures must be in 
harmony with two great laws, the consistency of 
Scripture with itself, and with well-ascertained truth. 

This is what I call Reason. Some may decry reason ; 
but reason is the gift of God, and we cannot dispense 
with it for a moment. Were it not for the gift of 
reason, neither the Scriptures nor God Himself could be 
of any consideration to us. We cannot interpret a 
single text, but our reason is employed: we cannot 
form a creed or, indeed, arrive at any conclusion, but 
reason is employed: we cannot properly accept a creed, 
but reason is employed: we cannot meet together and 
discuss doctrines, but as rational beimgs: nay, we 
cannot receive the Scriptures themselves, but in virtue 
of our reason; for while primarily we may, and do, 
receive them, because the authorities to which we are 
by nature subject, receive them; yet, if we would in 
after-life test that authority, we must try and test the 
evidence by which they are authenticated to us; and 
hereby only is the reason satisfied, that is, hereby do 
we know, that they come from God. It is obvious, 
then, that in discussing doctrines, we must needs 
employ and fairly task that great gift, which dis- 
tinguishes man, as having in him the arbiter of truth, 
for weighing the grounds on which we determine con- 
clusions. Only it behoves us always to see that in the 
exercise of reason, our conclusions are drawn from a 
legitimate source of knowledge; for unless the under- 
standing be duly and soundly informed and instructed, 
it 1s impossible that the reason can fairly adjudge and 
determine. 

What, then, is the grand source of instruction for the 
information of reason in solving the great problems of 
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Scripture? I answer, it is the Scriptures themselves. 
Scripture gives the facts: to them we appeal, and reason 
seeks for an explanation of the facts; and when facts 
are duly accumulated, reason gives the explanation 
desired. ‘Search the Scriptures (saith Christ), for in 
them ye think that ye have eternal life”; and this 
thought of eternal life being found in them He did not 
dispute, but rather encouraged it, for He adds, “they 
testify of Me”. If the Old Testament bore witness to 
Christ, much more may we say that the New Testament 
does so; for it contains a direct record of the life of 
Christ, and brings an immediate transfer of the mind of 
Christ to the student who receives its revealments as 
the Word of God; and in as far as hereby we have the 
doctrines of Christ carried home to our minds and 
hearts, we have attained a picture of what Christ is, and 
so we become epistles of Christ. 

And how will this experience set clearly before our 
minds the all-important and absorbing doctrine known 
as “the remission of sins”? The remission of sins is 
a term synonymous with the removal of sins, the put- 
ting away of sins, the blotting out of sins. This Jesus 
Christ is said to have effected; and if He is regarded 
(and properly so) as the Type, we have but to be con- 
formed thereto—“ conformed to His death,” ‘ bearing 
about with us the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Christ may be made manifest in our mortal 
bodies”. This is the end for which the Christian dis- 
pensation is established. Through it we are taught the 
doctrine of sin, and the danger of sin: through it we 
are taught the doctrine of righteousness, and the reward 
attached to righteousness: through it we are taught 
that if our sins are taken away, the penalty of them is 
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taken away ; and that if the righteousness of Christ is 
made ours, life and salvation are made ours. If our 
sins are taken away, and if they have no longer any 
dominion over us, then that which is offensive is taken 
out of the way, and the barrier to our reconciliation 
with God is removed, that is, the obstruction to the 
impartation of Christ’s righteousness is removed, and 
there is no more any visitation for sin. 

Such is the grand and glorious character of God! 
Only let the ground of God’s alienation from man be 
removed, and it can be removed by the removal of the 
cause of it, then is God ready, as a kind and indulgent 
Father, to smile upon us, and to welcome us into the 
family-relation of His household, and to give us the 
privileges of that family relationship, wz., the graces of 
the Holy Spirit, and so prepare us for the enjoyment of 
His presence in the eternal realizations of heaven. 

There is no doubt that this question of the remission 
or the removal of sins involves the whole subject of 
atonement. Many volumes have been written on the 
atonement: I am not wrong when I say, not hundreds, 
but thousands of volumes have been published on this 
all-absorbing theme. And what does all amount to? 
It is felt still that something needs to be explained to 
the rational mind; for it is a question of cause and 
effect. We say that every effect must have an adequate 
cause, and that every cause must be attended with its 
own proper effect. This is a matter of invariable ex- 
perience ; and so far as I am able to pry into the ques- 
tion, it is a matter of reason also. It is a matter of 
reason that, as each ingredient has its own peculiar 
properties, which constitute its individuality, and can 
have nothing beyond what pertains to itself; so, when a 
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collection or combination of ingredients is associated, 
they can in reason produce nothing more than what is 
contained under their mutual embrace. Here, then, is 
a oreat result, z.e., an effect produced, vz., the removal 
or expurgation of sins—the grand problem given for the 
Church to solve is this, By what process is this pheno- 
menon secured ? 

I have already noted that a simple definition of 
atonement, 1s that which secures first of all the re- 
mission of sins, the removal of sins, the forgiveness of 
sins; for these expressions have in reality one and the 
same meaning.* Mark then! if atonement signifies 
the putteng away of sins (and that it does so, the Apostle 
most fully declares, when in describing Christ’s atone- 
ment, he says that Christ “put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself”), then here comes a very important ques- 
tion: Is my sin put away, while I am wallowing wm 
sm? Would it not be a contradiction in terms to say 
so? But we practically fall into this very contradiction ; 
and yet we seem to be contented. What is the general 
statement anent such a condition? A man readily 
acknowledges himself to be a sinner; and believing in the 
view of atonement that his sins are somehow accounted 
for and expunged, he is ready to blacken himself to the 
uttermost, and to say—that he is “a hell-deserving 
sinner”; but he adds, “my sins will never be imputed 
to me; they will never be accounted to me, because I 
am a believer in Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ (he says) has 
borne the penalty of my sin, and, therefore, I escape :—I 
escape because remission of sin means not the removal 
of actual sin, but the removal of the penalty of sin”. 


1 See Hxcursus XXV., on Justification and Sanctification. 
22 
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Hence the man is in peace and is satisfied. And being 
satisfied, he continues in his sins; and yet all the while 
he rests contented that he can, by some kind of imputa- 
tion, lay them on the Lord Jesus Christ, and so escape 
the punishment due to them! 

It will be well for us to see if this representation is _ 
consistent either with Holy Scripture or with any true 
and rational interpretation of Scripture. That such a 
course of thought exists extensively in the christian 
world, cannot be doubted, nay, cannot be questioned, 
when we contemplate the existing corruption of manners 
side by side with a professing christianity ; for if ever it 
was true that many have a name as living in Christ, 
but are spiritually dead, it is in the present day. 

Many a one reasons thus: ‘In what does the remission 
of sin consist; and how is this remission effected? Am I 
not by New Testament teaching shut up to the con- 
clusion that it is the penalty merely of sin which has 
been remitted to His people by the achievements of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Did He not “ suffer for us,” that 
we who believe in Him might escape the penalty of our 
sins? Did He not ‘make atonement to God for us,” 
that we might thereby be freed from condemnation ? 
Did He not “pay the price” which the justice of God 
demanded in order to the release of the sinner? As He 
deserved no punishment for sin on His own account, 
being Himself “ without sin,” what alternative is there 
but to conclude that the penalty actually exacted of 
Him, was the very penalty due by us? Are we not 
told that “He died for us”—that “ He gave Himself 
for us” —that “we have redemption through His blood, 
the forgiveness of our sins”? And does it not follow, 
then, that they who argue for the removal of sin, in 
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order to escape from the penalty of sin, are cornered in 
a dilemma from which there is no release—that it must 
be the penalty of our sins from which Christ, by His 
death, hath saved us? And that being so saved, we 
come then only, and thereafter, to be saved from the 
domumon of our sins ?’ 

I reply, there is no dilemma but that which is of our 
own making; and it is a mistake of our own making to 
place release from the penalty of sin, antecedent to re- 
lease from the domamon of sin. No mistake could have 
been more unhappy for the Church; for it constitutes 
the great impediment to the purification and perfection 
of the Church. It misapprehends the true order and 
sequence of events—it misapprehends the precise com- 
plexion of that real, true, and valid atonement which 
was made by the Lord Jesus, and which constitutes the 
foundation of that expiatory work which cometh through 
Him: it distorts the saying of the Apostle, that ‘“ the 
wages of sin 1s death,” and, in point of fact, denies that 
such a sentiment has its application to us. 

It is most true that Jesus Christ “suffered for us,” 
and ‘died for us’’—that He made a full, complete, and 
perfect atonement in the name of man, as representing 
man, as the Head of a new manhood ; and in order that 
we might have the benefit of said atonement by its 
application to us. It is most true, moreover, that we 
have the application of His atonement to us by the 
sprinkling of His precious blood; for “the blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sin”. But what if the blood 
of Christ does not reach our hearts, and does not touch 
our persons: can it cleanse in those cases where it has 
had no real application ? 

There can be no effect without a cause. When there- 
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fore it is said that ‘the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin,” we have the cause, and the effect stated. The 
simple question then is—How does the causation here 
mentioned operate ? 

What is sin, and where lies sin? Taking sin in the 
most general sense, we may say that sin is disharmony 
with God, and that sin when it is conceived, exists in 
the human heart. Sin is the soul’s want of conformity 
to God; and it may be of various measure or degree 
from a simple divergence from God, to overt and posi- 
tive antagonism to God. God at first set up a certain 
standard of moral purity m man when He put him 
forth from His hand; and the moment man fell from 
that standard, he became a sinner. Sin then lies in the 
soul of man as being the central ground of his per- 
sonality. God Himself is perfect, and the ground of 
all perfection, and the standard by which all perfection 
is to be measured. God made all things according to a 
harmonious rule, and we are told He made man after 
His own image. If then man has deviated from that 
image, he is no longer in harmony with God, no longer 
in accord with God, he has become sin—an embodiment 
of sin. And this quite corresponds with the definition 
of sin given in the Shorter Catechism, where we are 
told that “sim is a want of conformity to the law of 
God, or a transgression of the law of God”. Sin may 
thus of course vary in its measure; it may be but a 
divergence from God, or it may amount to overt antag- 
onism to God. As God therefore has set up a certain 
rule of excellence in man, when He put him forth from 
His hand, so the moment man fell from that rule, he 
became a sinner. Sin then hes in the heart or soul of 
man, as being the central ground of his consmous per- 
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sonality. ‘Out of the heart (says our Lord) proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, blasphe- 
mies,” and such lke: in the heart, therefore, without 
doubt sin is conceived. God says, “my son, give me 
thine heart”. If we fail to do this, if we fail to learn 
of God, z.e., to acquire the instruction of God, and to 
obey that instruction, if we give ourselves to another 
master, such as the world or the flesh or both, then we 
must needs be in a state of deviation from God, and 
out of harmony with God; and that is sin. The heart 
is said not to be right in the sight of God. 

It is a curious thing that we are ready to entertain 
the notion that our sins are abstractly written in a book. 
I have no assurance that there is any separate record 
kept of my sins, than the record which my own heart 
presents. But let us suppose this,—let us suppose that 
there is a book in which our sins are written, we are in 
that case naturally apt to think of the book and not of 

our hearts; and to imagine that if they could only be 
scored out of the book, all would be well. Here it is 
that we take up the question of sin as a debt. We 
regard a debt as something that may be paid indepen- 
dently of ourselves, being a thing purely of money, a 
thing merely of price; and, if we can point to a price 
paid, and paid in our behalf, and the payment marked 
in the book, we are satisfied that our case is accounted 
for, and that scores are wiped off. But we forget that 
in a case like this, the debt is necessarily in the book of 
our own hearts, and that it is not a matter simply of 
money, and that if the debt be not cancelled in the 
heart, it is not cancelled at all; and surely it cannot 
without absurdity be regarded as cancelled there, unless 
the sin be removed from that very book. 
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Just ask yourselves the question, what gives rise to 
the fact of a debt? Is it not the fact of our sin—sin in 
the soul? And if the fact be that the sin is in the soul, 
then the debt can not be regarded as otherwise than 
scored in the soul: the debt and the sin are one and 
the same thing; and therefore if remitted, this can 
be, only by the removal of sin from the soul. And the 
words employed in the Gospel of Luke in rehearsing 
what is called the Lord’s Prayer, confirm this. It says, 
‘‘forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every one that 
is indebted to us,’ which is but saying: behold, as 
blotted out, the sins of us who repent, as we also in 
like manner behold, as blotted out, the offences of those 
who have done us evil, and acknowledge the evil. It is 
a case of reconciliation. If the offence be not cherished, 
or be not intended, then the offended one has no 
charge, and bears no grudge against you. It may be 
that the offender refuses to give up his injurious ways 
against you, then you cannot forgive them, because then 
they cleave to him, and stand before you; and recon- 
ciliation is In consequence, rendered an impossibility. 
In like manner our reconciliation with God is simply 
impracticable, if the enmity in our hearts against his 
purity is not eradicated. 

This is a most important consideration—a considera- ~ 
tion that cannot be left out from the question of atone- 
ment. Why, as we all know, sin is a defilement as well 
as a debt ; and, if we are to be prepared for a lodgment 
in the bosom of our Lord, must not the defilement be 
removed? Can God take sin into His own bosom ? 
Can He embrace sin, so that it shall have a habitation 
with Him, in the sacred recesses of His holy temple ? 
The very mention of the notion is a refutation of the 
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notion: it is enough to shew us emphatically what must . 
needs be effected in our case. ‘Truly we are “ straitened 
in ourselves,” in that we harbour sin in our souls; in 
which case, God cannot be gracious. God is waiting 
to be gracious—waiting to pour the blessed effusions of 
His grace into our souls for our growth in grace, for 
our advancement in the divine life, if we would but 
make room in our souls for the admittance of His holy 
principles. We cannot receive these holy principles, if 
we are carried along by other and antagonistic prin- 
ciples; for, in that case, we could serve two opposite 
masters. But how could that be, unless a man can 
do two opposite things at one and the same moment ? 
In the very nature of things that is a contradiction, and 
cannot be. Hence it is very truly said, “the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God”. 
As long, therefore, as a man is under the principles of 
the natural man, remission of sin is simply in his case 
an impossibility, because a contradiction in terms: that 
is, forgiveness is impossible, while the very sins to which 
the forgiveness applies, are bristling in all their living 
energy in his soul. 

We are accustomed to cast stones at the Roman 
Catholics, because they preach the doctrine of forgive- 
ness, through the exaction of some outward penalty, it 
may be the payment of a sum of money, as an atone- 
ment for sin ; which payment is regarded as a means of 
procuring forgiveness ; and assuredly the whole scheme 
of indulgences deserves reprobation, as a scheme of 
corruption—a scheme which pretends to take away sins, 
while it is verily a process for the retention of sins in 
the soul. But are we Protestants one whit better than 
they, if we preach forgiveness on the pretence of a 
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faith which is nothing more than an assent or consent to 
the doctrine that the death of Jesus, as such, doth 
relieve us from the penalty of sin? A very easy 
method, assuredly, of escaping from the consequences of 
euilt—a method which no one in his senses would 
despise, if he could bring his mind to believe in its 
reality ?. Here, if we would look at the matter aright, 
is the most delusive and deceiving of all heresies, in 
that a man is apt to say, “‘ peace, peace, where there is 
no peace,” and in circumstances where there can be no 
peace. “There is no peace (saith God) unto the 
wicked.” No! the only ground of peace is the removal 
of the offence: then, and then only, is there remission 
of the sin. What! is my sin remitted, if I still remain 
a deceiver and a liar, a man of malice, or one given to 
covetousness, to raillery, and to slandering? I am 
atoned for if Iam truly at peace with God; but can I 
be at peace with God, while yet my sin is persisted in, 
and prevails in my heart and life? It is an utter 
misunderstanding of the great work of atonement to 
entertain such an idea. But such ideas are widely 
entertained! How great, then, in this our day, must be 
the misunderstanding in respect of the great work of 
atonement performed for us by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
What is really the nature and character of that work? 
Is it first of all to take away the penalty of sin? Is 
its meaning fundamentally to remove, not the sin, but 
the effects of sin upon the sinner? Can there be atone- 
ment while the sin is allowed to persist and to prevail 
in the sinner? We may rest assured from the inherent 
nature of law, as the unvarying instrumentality for 
carrying God’s plans into execution, that such cannot be 
the case. Law is the operative procedure which 
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throughout the whole economy of God, carries causes 
into consequences ; and if the causes subsist, the con- 
sequences cannot be averted; but if the causes be 
removed, then only will the effects be removed there- 
with. It must be obvious enough, therefore, that if the 
wages of sin be death, then the sin must be taken 
away, if we are to escape the wages which sin begets. 
It is simply nonsense to speak of atonement for sin, 
unless there be the removal of it. It is the removal of 
the sin which constitutes the very basis of atonement 
for sin. If I am a drunkard, or a swearer, or a deceiver, 
or a proud and pompous man, overbearing to others, or 
a covetous man, thinking that worldly gain is the chief 
end of my being, then I am without atonement in 
respect of these offences, even because I am without 
reconciliation ; for God cannot be reconciled unto sin. 
What; then, hath Christ done for us? We are told 
that ‘“ the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin ’—that 
“we have redemption (that is, deliverance from sin) 
through the blood of Christ ’—that we are “ washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb,” which means 
(if it means anything) a subjective cleansing of the soul. 
This is obviously strong and pertinent language, and 
must have a direct and pertinent meaning. Here, 
however, as in many other things, we are apt to mis- 
take, and we do very often mistake, the true and 
consistent meaning: we misinterpret what is really 
meant by “the blood of Christ”. Though living in a 
purely spiritual dispensation—a dispensation which 
regards the Spirit as the purifying agent—we are still 
carried away by material things. We think of the 
blood of Christ, as simply and exclusively the blood of 
His body, the blood that was shed upon the cross— 
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what, indeed, the Apostle calls “the blood of the cross”. 
When we think of Christ shedding His blood, it seems 
as if we could not part with the carnal dispensation of 
Moses—as if we could embrace no other meaning than 
the out-pouring of the blood of Christ’s carnal body— 
that blood which formed the life of His earthly body, 
that blood which He received from His mother, and 
which constitutes the basis of earthly life, and the 
shedding of which closed the Mosaic dispensation, and — 
the loss of which infers the death of that wherein sin 
lies, as the source of human transgression. And here it 
is that under the ruling of this thought—the thought of 
material blood as a cleansing element in the Christian 
Church—we are carried into the most illogical extra- 
vagances, and what I must with all respect term 
most unscriptural conclusions. 

First of all, we are to bear in mind that, under the 
law, as the typical .representation of things under 
christianity, it was the sprinkling of the blood of the 
victim that constituted the crowning act of atonement : 
second, we have to observe that, if ‘“‘the blood of the 
cross” constitutes our individual atonement, then where 
is it? It cannot be found! It nowhere exists. It is 
poured out and lost for ever; and if it were needed for 
bemg sprinkled upon us, it cannot be obtained. You 
and I have never seen it, and we shall never see it: it 
has never been sprinkled upon us, and in the nature of 
things never can be. Whence, then, in that case, can 
we obtain the blood of sprinkling? But in the third 
place, think for a moment: What would it profit you, 
even if you could obtain it? The blood of the flesh is 
but another word for the flesh itself: for it is the life of 
the body: the body is nourished by it, is warmed by it, 
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is invigorated by it: it is the element by which the 
flesh is fed—out of which it is maintained and strength- 
ened. But did Christ come to feed and to nourish the 
flesh? Assuredly not, the very reverse. Yea, He 
Himself says (and it is a saying that ought to convince 
us of the strange labyrinth of error in which, through 
the misconception of the meaning of “the blood of Christ,” 
we are involved) “the flesh profiteth nothing” (nothing 
for the good of the soul) :—‘the words I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life”. And yet farther, in 
the fourth place, we ought to see our mistake, when we 
consider who and what Christ really is. True it is, 
that “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” ; 
but shall we say that Christ was simply and exclusively 
flesh? Man, as a rule, is born “ flesh,” when he is born 
the mere creature of carnal appetites and passions; for his 
life, in that case, is the life of the flesh, and his soul is 
clothed with those principles which savour of the flesh, 
and thus the man is properly termed “carnal” ; and as 
carnal, without the Spirit. But is this the picture 
that characterized the Lord Jesus Christ? Quite 
otherwise. In His personality was the flesh indeed, 
and without doubt the influences of the flesh were 
brought to bear upon Him, otherwise He could not 
be said to have been “tempted in all points like 
as we are’; but, in that personality, and as part 
of that personality, He had the Eternal Spirit ope- 
rating in His soul, and bearing sway in His soul, and 
maintaining His soul in perfect harmony with .God. 
Christ then had without doubt a higher life than the 
life of the flesh, a lfe which emphatically, yea pre- 
eminently, constituted the life of Christ; for 1t was 
through “the Eternal Spirit” that His soul was enrobed, 
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with the higher life, whereby, the life of the flesh was 
expunged therefrom, so that it should not subsist, as an 
irritating element, ever seeking dominion in the soul. 
It behoved, therefore, the lower life, the life of the 
flesh to be poured out; and this was done when the 
blood of the flesh was poured out, so that said blood 
should no longer exist. This was a necessity in order 
to put away the very roots of sin. 

Are we, therefore, with an inconsistency marvellous 
in its very complexion, to say that the blood of the 
cross was truly and intrinsically the ‘‘ precious blood of 
Christ,” or that the blood which had to be sacrificed, 
was In any proper sense the blood which comes to be 
sprinkled onus? Instead of being the blood of Christ, 
2.€., the blood which peculiarly belonged to Christ, it 
was rather the blood that had to be ee away from 
Christ, as being the blood of our flesh. We are taught 
that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven,” it behoved Christ, therefore, to put aside flesh 
and blood, that is to sacrifice the same. Why ? 
Because the flesh and blood which He took by His 
incarnation, that is our flesh and blood, was not pro- 
perly nor essentially the flesh and blood of the glorified 
Christ. We monstrously mistake and misname the 
blood of Christ, if we suppose the blood of the body of 
our flesh to be is own precious blood. We, in that 
case, proclaim Christ to be mere man, it may be un- 
consciously, it may unintentionally; but I repeat in 
that case we do so not the less certainly. 

I am here to proclaim that the precious blood of 
Christ is the precious life of Christ—the life that must 
be preserved, the life of the Spirit of Christ, the life 
that has been poured out from on high for the purifica- 
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tion of our natures, for the washing away of our sins, 
and for the presentation of our souls as blameless before 
the throne of God. It is that blood which is properly 
termed “the blood of God,” that is the life of His own 
essential being, which cannot cohabit with evil, which 
resisteth and overthroweth evil,—the life which, when 
appropriated by us, makes us partakers of the Divine 
nature and which alone restoreth man to harmony with 
God. It is the Spint of life; and, as the blood of 
Christ is said to cleanse from all sin, so “the law of the 
Spirt of life in Christ Jesus frees (or delivers) us from 
the law of sin and of death”. 

Now let it be noted that we have this precious blood 
in full measure and abundance ; and it is the only blood 
of Christ of which the church of Christ has the posses- 
sion. It is the great gift of Christ to His church—the 
eift which constitutes Him the Saviour of His church,— 
the gift in virtue of which we have salvation for the 
church—the gift through which we are enabled to 
“work out our salvation with fear and trembling,” and 
without which we can have no application of the re- 
demption purchased by Christ. 

When did Christ become the Saviour of men? Was 
it simply when “‘the Word was made flesh”? Was it 
when He was born of a woman, and made under the 
law? Not so! For when so made, He had a great 
work to do: He had to submit to the demands of the 
law, as One “made sin”; and the law therefore bore 
on Him with all its rigour and severity: that is, the 
law of the Divine Spirit, as the law of divine require- 
ment for man, which was not only objectively revealed 
in the ten words of the decalogue, but which he subjec- 
tively possessed in the enjoyment of the Divine nature 
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without measure, bore down upon the dominating power 
of the flesh, and crucified it as the power that sought 
dominion over the soul. Or was it when Christ was 
baptized for the public ministry, which it behoved Him 
to carry on, that Christ became the Saviour? Not so, 
for then He had to encounter the great field of trial, to 
which He had to be bitterly exposed, that 1 might be 
seen, how, in an engagement with the hosts of evil, Christ 
overcame. Was it then when Christ could say, and did 
say, to His Father, “I have finished the work which 
thou gavest Me to do; and now, O Father, glorify thou 
me”? Not quite even then, did Christ actually become 
the Saviour. I grant this indeed, that he then became 
equipped for being the Saviour; but, still there was 
yet a great work for him to do, in that the final and 
most galling contest with evil, and with the evil one, 
had to be encountered and borne. Christ indeed had 
already proved the ascendency of the Divine Spirit in 
His soul, in all that pertained to the world and the 
flesh ; but the devil had one last arrow in his quiver, 
the consignment of Christ as a prisoner to the powers 
that be, in order that by a course of cruel torture, 
ending in the infliction of a merciless and agonizing 
death of slow and excruciating anguish, every pos- 
sible terror might be applied to him. It might be 
that Christ would refuse this trial on the ground 
of its terribleness to the body of the flesh; in which 
case Satan would obtain some plea, that Christ had 
saved Himself from this ordeal, for the sake of the body 
of the flesh ; and the wicked one would thus come off — 
with the plea, that Christ after all had declined to offer 
up the body of the flesh, a sacrifice, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the laws of the land. ‘True it is, that Christ 
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prayed to the Father to be exempted from this heartless 
torment; but in the contest with Satan the Father 
would not interpose, and Christ had the courage to give 
up His body to this last and final infliction—the worst 
to which He could be subjected ; and then the sacrifice 
was consummated. The Spirit of Christ triumphed over 
the flesh, under all the exactions of the most diabolical 
artifices of the wicked one; and that Spirit had been 
the life of Christ throughout, and was now the life of 
Christ in His dying hour—the life which pervaded His 
soul as He hung patiently, while quivering upon the 
eross—the life which made Him bear without mur- 
muring the lingering pangs which environed the sad six 
hours, during which He waited, and wished for death to 
terminate His sufferings—the wish, which being so 
long unanswered, made him appeal to the Father at the 
last, by the .agonized outburst, “My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me”’—an outburst attesting the 
deep-felt sentiment, that surely enough to satisfy even 
Satan was proclaimed, that He did not refuse to die. 
And die He did, and was relieved; for He bowed His 
head at the last, and gave up the Ghost. 

Here, then, was the consummation and triumph of 
that spiritual energy, which was the living power 
whereby Christ was pervaded; and this energy, and 
this energy alone, as the power of God over the inferior 
nature, constituted the exclusive life-energy of Christ as 
the Son of God. It had only now to be shewn to the 
world, that, when the blood of the body had become 
stagnant by death, and neither the flesh nor its blood 
had any longer a vestige of power, whether this living 
soul of Christ would re-assume its sovereignty, and 
become enthroned in the body as now revived at the 
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resurrection by its potential flow of spiritual life. This 
we know was realized by the resurrection; and then 
came the ascension from earth, where so splendid a 
victory had been gained over all that it contained—over 
the three great enemies of redemption, and an entrance 
into heaven with the body indeed, but not that which 
was earthy, or that which was born of the earth, and 
brought up on the earth, and nourished by the earth ; 
for the body that ascended had nothing of the earth 
earthy, but was become spiritual; and, therefore, the 
sole exclusive blood that animated that body, was the 
spiritual life which constituted the animating power by 
which He was characterized, and would be for ever 
characterized—the animating power by which He must 
for ever be glorified. Christ was now to all intents the 
Saviour, and in token and testimony of His Saviourship, 
He had but to transmit to that earth which He had left, 
the spiritual virtue by means of which He had Himself 
been enabled to overcome, and that spiritual virtue was 
essentially “His own blood’”—that biood which alone 
constitutes the life of His Church upon the earth. It is 
by this blood as transmitted through the Holy Ghost, 
that Christ has become a Saviour; and this. blood is 
truly the blood of atonement—the blood of sprinkling— 
the blood in which alone we are washed before God, 
because it is the blood that cleanseth from all sin. 

I have already said not a little on the all-important 
theme, “the blood of Christ”. This particular point is 
so momentous in the economy of the christian dispen- 
sation, that I must be excused dwelling on it somewhat 
further in this place. 

First of all, let me call attention to the teaching of 
the Old Testament as regards the blood of atonement. 
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The most solemn and also the most expressive of all 
Mosaic ordinances, and which gave significance to all the 
rest, was that prescribed for what was termed “the Day 
of Atonement”. On that day, while the people were 
called on to mourn over their iniquities, and to afflict 
their souls because of their sins, the high priest, and he 
alone, in his most holy robes of pure white, entered into 
the Holy of Holies, that there he should make atonement 
by blood-sprinkling, and the burning of incense. The 
high priest also was required to purify his own person, 
by bathing before assuming his white vestments. ‘The 
victims, a young bullock and a ram, were to be slain, 
and offered without the vail, z.e., outside the Holy of 
Holies ; and their blood was to be sprinkled during the 
burning of the incense, within the vail—sprinkled on 
the mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat, in behalf of 
the people. One remarkable part of this ceremonial, 
was also that of the “scape-goat,’ which was to follow 
this act of reconciliation. One goat having been chosen 
“for Jehovah,” and offered up, and its blood sprinkled 
for purification, the other chosen “for Azazel” (that is, 
for sending away absolutely), the high priest confessed 
over it the sins of the people, and sent it away under 
the charge of a trustworthy person into “a land not 
inhabited”. Hereby it was pictured that the people 
who took part in this ceremonial, by mourning over 
their sins, had their sins not only slain by the death of 
the victim, but carried away into the wide wilderness, 
where they were no more seen, and no more any visita- 
tion on account of them. All this was the symbolical 
teaching of the Old Testament. 

’ I now inquire, What are we taught about the blood 
of Christ? First of all, we are made to look upon 
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Christ as one of ourselves. It is revealed that “the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us”; and by 
these words it is further explained, that “He Who was in 
the beginning with God,” and, therefore, unlimited, was 
the all-pervading Creator of all worlds and of all crea- 
tures therein; and that ‘“‘the form of God” in Him 
should be made subject to lumtation in a human per- 
sonality. “He Who was in the form of God, did not 
regard the seizure as to an equality with God, but emptied 
Himself, by being made in the likeness of man.” We 
are thus introduced by the Apostle to a view of the 
person of Christ. We behold Him Who possessed “ the 
form of God” in the non-limitation of infinity, by the 
act of incarnation set forth with “the form of God” 
under the limitation of man. Thus we have a second 
Adam constituted upon the very basis of the first 
Adam; but with a fullness of prerogative which the 
first Adam did not possess. The second Adam is em- 
phatically called “the Branch”—the Branch, on the 
one hand, as a part of the first Adam, and the Branch, 
on the other hand, as a part of God—having within him- 
self the root of Godhead, and the root of manhood, two 
distinct natures, that he might bring both into one, in 
cordial harmony the one with the other. 

We are.expressly told that His great work was to 
create in Himself of twain one new man, so making 
peace (Ephesians i., 15, 16); and this, by slaying the 
enmity in His flesh. Here we see the necessity of — 
death, the death of the flesh, as declared here to be 
hostile to the law of God, in order to the perfect freedom 
of a quickened life in and through the Spirit. We see 
Christ in the outer man “made sin,” while in the inner 
man He was altogether righteous. He was made sin, 
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by the very fact that He was made flesh, even our flesh. 
He was made sin, in that He was tempted like as we 
are, not only by the devil and by the world, but also by 
the flesh, and through the medium of the flesh. He 
was made sin in order to the exercise of priesthood, for it 
behoved Him to have somewhat to offer as a sacrifice to 
God: He was made sin, that through the cross He 
might “put away sin”. Yet, as I have said, He was 
“without sin”. He was without sin, in that there was 
no guile in His heart and no guilt in His life. He was 
without sin, in that His essential internal self, was 
“holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners”. 
He was without sin, in that “He pleased God in all 
things”. He was without sin, in that ‘the prince of 
this world came, and could plant nothing in Christ”. 
He was without sin, in that He is declared to have 
stood as a “lamb, without blemish and without spot,” 
before God. 

It behoves us to apprehend how these two contra- 
dictory relations had their application to Him by His 
incarnation. We are told that “Him Who knew no sin, 
God made to be sin in our behalf”. He was made sin 
with a view to our case, 7.e., to reach and lay hold of 
our case, 2.¢., with a view to lay a foundation for 
humanity’s extrication as “sold under sin”. He was 
made sin, that He by Himself purging it, and thereby 
pressing its entire removal, might apply the process to 
us: He was made sin, in that He was assaulted by sin, 
not only from the evil one, through instigations which 
have their seat in the body, and not only from the 
world through inducements which also come through the 
body, but directly from the body itself, in that the 
body (as owr body) of necessity had emotions as charac- 
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terizing it, which would throw their impulses on the 
soul. But notwithstanding these characteristics which 
pertained to the outer man, we cannot be too particular 
in holding that the inner man was essentially ‘ without 
sin ”’—without sin, in that His soul was always antago- 
nistic to sin—without sin, in that the temptations to 
sin, which He experienced in all respects like ourselves, 
had no power over Him for a moment—without sin, in 
that the body of the flesh, in respect of those desires 
which would lead unto sin, was being itself spiritually 
put to death, and, consequently, the very seat of human 
sin destroyed, as it was ultimately physically crucified ; 
and so Satan became hereby discomfited, in that the 
seeds which He had implanted in the human frame were 
by Christ utterly rooted out. 

In this way, then, the department of sin, which had 
thus been contaminated by the devil, came to be 
thoroughly cleansed from sin by Jesus Christ, who 
brought in thereupon an everlasting righteousness as 
the motive power of the soul’s operation—an operation 
of which the body must become a partaker, as a willing 
instrument of the righteous soul’s behests; and thereby 
a complete recovery of the whole man to God be mani- 
fested. Thus was Christ ‘‘made perfect,’ as havimg 
instituted and established that new manhood, out of 
which our own new creatureship is evolved. Christ, 
having achieved this great work which He came into the 
world to fulfil, became by this achievement the Author 
of eternal salvation to all who allied themselves to His 
line of action. 

The one point to be noted in Christ’s officoation to 
God, is this:—How did Christ thus accomplish the 
work given Him to do? How did He by Himself 
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purge away our sin as laid upon Him? ‘The answer, 
the one answer is, by death—by death to the body of 
sin. And how was death manifested? The answer, 
the one answer is, by pouring out the blood of the body 
of sin. Christ had, in point of fact, slain the body of 
sin, in respect of the emotions of the flesh, before the 
final sacrifice of the body on the tree, but that final 
sacrifice was endured that He might shew that the blood 
of enmity was poured out, and enmity thereby for ever 
rooted out. What then? Was Christ no longer in 
life? Why, He now retained exclusively His own 
spiritual life in full and unrestricted freedom, and 
thereby He displayed a full and complete redemption. 
He was now enabled to take up an effective officiation 
to man. Having died for our sin, He rose for our justi- 
fication : 2.¢., He rose to apply the spirit-nature, that 
now exclusively belonged to Him, to us men for our 
regeneration ; 2.e., to sprinkle His own precious blood, 
the blood of that holy spirit-nature, on us that we may 
be cleansed thereby from sin, and established in right- 
eousness. 

We ought to see, then, in what way our sins are 
removed from us. The Apostle John says, “ the blood 
of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin”. 
The Apostle Paul corroborates John, by saying, ‘“ we 
have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of 
sins,’ literally, the taking away of sins (ddeow Tov 
Tapamtonatwv). We are expressly taught that the 
adeots, or deliverance from sin, takes place and is 
obtained dva Tov aiatos avrov, that is, by means of, 
through the intervention of, by the application of, His 
blood. Can we now be in doubt as to what the 
cleansing blood of Christ really is ? 
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I ask, first: Can we regard it as the blood of His 
body—the blood that was poured out upon the altar— 
the blood that was simply the life of the body? As to 
His body, He was born of His mother, and was “ of the 
seed of David”. The blood of His mother, therefore, 
was the blood of Christ's body. He was thereby 
“made of a woman,” and as such “ under the law,” 2.e., 
subject to the operation of the law which characterizes 
humanity, and, therefore, subject to the challenge of the 
law which God has prescribed for humanity. How 
could the blood of Christ’s body cleanse our souls? that 
is, How could the blood of Mary cleanse our souls ? 
How could any human blood—blood that pertains to 
the body, cleanse our souls? The blood of the body is 
something essentially material—something that can be 
seen by the eye and otherwise recognized by outward 
sense—something red in colour, warm to the touch as 
pervading the living frame, liquid as it flows in the 
veins, but congealed under the stoppage of cold death : 
such blood that is thus adapted for the bodily frame, 
and that constitutes the life of the bodily frame, is not 
fitted to become the life of the soul: it is not at all 
applicable to the case of souls. Souls must have the 
application of spiritual things; and the present is 
emphatically a spiritual dispensation ministering spirit- 
ual things to the souls of men. It cannot, therefore, be 
the blood of Christ’s body that 1s sprinkled upon us, in 
order to our atonement, in order to our reconciliation 
with God. I would as soon believe in transubstantia- 
tion as in the etlicacy of bodily blood, or in the dogma 
that bodily blood is no longer what it is. 

But we are not required, for many reasons, to believe 
that the blood of Christ’s body cleanses our souls. It 
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cannot be. It would be asking us to believe in an 
impossibility—to believe what, moreover, Christ ex- 
pressly forbids us to believe, when He says that the 
blood of the body profiteth nothing—to believe what 
the Word of God condemns, for it tells us we are born, 
not of creature-blood, nor of the blood of man. The 
bodily blood is the nourishing element of the flesh, the 
stuff out of which the flesh is maintained, and is, there- 
fore, in one and the same category with the flesh itself. 
And in the case of Christ, this blood, as I have said, was 
sacrificed and yielded up to be carried away. And in 
being thus sacrificed and taken out of the way, the 
sacrifice was ‘‘ the source of a sweet smell unto God”. 

But was there not a blood of Christ remaining be- 
hind—a blood of Christ carried by Him into the Holy 
of Holies—a blood purified from all admixture of mere 
human blood—a blood set before God in the sacred 
precincts of His peculiar dwelling-place, and before 
angels—a blood to be sprinkled for the purposes of 
sanctification—a holy blood, the blood of spiritual life— 
the blood which properly belongs to a spiritual dispen- 
sation—‘‘the blood of the New Testament,” as con- 
trasted with the blood of the Old Testament—that 
which by distinction is emphatically termed “ His own 
blood,” “‘the precious blood of Christ”. 

Contemplate, then, this blood, ‘‘the blood of the new 
covenant,” the blood of a spiritual dispensation, that 
is, blood which gives spiritual life—the life-blood of 
immortality: contemplate the animating principle of 
that dispensation under which we have the privilege to 
exist—‘‘the blood of the everlasting covenant” in con- 
trast with the blood of a temporary covenant of carnal 
things—the blood which “brought again from the dead 
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the Lord Jesus,” whereby He showed Himself alive by 

many infallible proofs, as holding the life of immortality. 

We have this spirit-blood bequeathed to us by Christ. 

Sprinkled forth in heaven, it descends to earth. The 

Spirit of God hath taken it, as the essential life of 
Christ, and hath conveyed the same to us. It is con- 

tained in the Divine Word: it operates as the poison of 
sin, on the one hand, and as the life of righteousness on 

the other: it is the application to us of the atonement 

of Christ: it involves in its application our regenera- 

tion: 1t plants in our souls the seed of the resurrection- 

body in and through the decay of the outward man. 

The precious blood of Christ, then, is the precious life. 
of Christ that is conserved to us by the Gospel, that has 

been poured out from on high, for the purification of 
our souls, for the washing away of our sins, and for the 

presentation of our souls as blameless before the throne 
of God. As “the blood of God,” which is the life of 
God, was in Jesus Christ, and constituted the life of 
Jesus Christ as ‘‘ quickened in the Spirit” ; so it follows, 

that it is the blood of God which is vouchsafed to His 
Church from Christ, to spiritualize it with new life, 

even the life of His own pure and perfected nature, that 
we may thereby be restored to harmony with God. 

This blood gives the law of the spirit of life which is in 
Christ Jesus, and ‘the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus (when applied to us) frees us from the law of sin 
and of death ”. 

How obvious, then, does “the remission of sins” 
follow from the blood of Christ, as thus understood. — If 
it be true that the material of this spirit-blood is in the 
Holy Scriptures, I have, as a minister of Christ, the 
great privilege of sprinkling that blood upon you, and, 
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consequently, the privilege of giving unto you that 
which purifies and enriches the soul—which goes to 
ennoble and elevate the soul, above the world—which 
goes to save the soul for heaven. If the precious blood 
of Christ is neither more nor less than ‘‘the grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation”—if it is contained in 
“the Gospel which is able to save the soul”; if through 
this precious gift we are enabled to “purge the con- 
science from dead works to serve the living God”; if 
the due reception of this blood as the source of our new 
life has the effect of killing the old man and of reviving 
in us the new man, and so of enabling us to “ work out 
our salvation”; if thereby we become partakers of 
Christ Jesus and His righteousness ; then we have “the 
blood of the covenant whereby we are sanctified,” “ the 
blood of sprinkling which speaketh better things than 
the blood of Abel,” for it is emphatically the blood of 
redemption, the blood whereby we are delivered from 
sin, the blood whereby we are nourished with life and 
are made meet to be partakers of the heavenly glory. 
Now, it is of importance to see by what process that 
change is effected in us which involves the remission of 
our sins. We are taught that there are emphatically 
two ‘‘saving graces,” and only two, which must be in 
exercise in order to the obtaining of salvation, wiz., 
Repentance and Faith—not repentance only, nor faith 
only, but repentance and faith—‘ repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ’’; and 
these are properly termed “‘saving graces,” because they 
are essential (both essential) to secure salvation. By 
repentance we sacrifice the old man, the man of sin: by 
faith we acquire the new man, the man of righteousness. 
The former (7.e., the old man) is by repentance broken 
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down, the latter (ze., the new man) is by faith built 
up, in the soul. In this way, a renovation takes place : 
the soul comes to be recovered unto God: regeneration 
is effected. The soul must first be emptied of its sinful 
principles and tendencies ; and this takes place through 
the exercise of repentance: then only is the soul capable 
of faith, z.e., of receiving the righteousness of Christ, 
which constitutes the material of spiritual life, and makes 
the soul in point of fact a new creature. In the 
former case, there is what is technically called the for- 
giveness of sins; in the latter case, there is what is 
called the adoption of our persons as the subjects of 
heaven. 

There is not unfrequently a reluctance to admit the 
privilege here contended for to repentance, lest it should 
be thought that the pardon of sin is begotten by any 
work of our own; but it is here forgotten, that “the 
repentance that needeth not to be repented of” is not a 
work of our own, but is emphatically the work of God, 
who worketh in us—a work brought about by the 
application of ‘‘ the terrors of the Lord,” as the Apostle 
says, “ by the terrors of the Lord we persuade men”. 
But what are these terrors in a spiritual dispensation ? 
They are the application of the cross: they are the cruci- 
fying of the members of Christ: they are the blood of 
Christ, so far as respects the treatment due to the body 
of sin; and this, in order to the immolation of sin; and 
this preparatory to the application of Christ sanctified : 
they are the revealment of Christ’s righteousness: they 
are the blood of Christ, so far as respects the building 
up of the new life. 

Now, letting alone all questions as to human authori- 
ties in matters of pure theology under which men and 
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churches are apt to rank themselves, such as Arminian- 
ism or Calvinism, I ask: Ls this scripturalism? We 
may feel ourselves much bound by human creeds; and 
blessed be God, the creed of the truly Protestant 
Church is a mighty advance for good upon the human 
annexations of Rome; but if anyone says that the creeds 
of Protestantism have reached the ne plus ultra of 
perfection—if anyone says that scripturalism, in its 
completest interpretation, can go no further than the 
Confession of Faith or 39 Articles have reached—if 
anyone says that these are full and perfect, and equiva- 
lent to Scripture itself, [ must dissent against being so 
cornered up and restricted in regard to the Word of 
God. This would be nothing less than cruelty as well as 
gross inconsistency, on the part of Protestantism. We 
may not place any creed, however honestly drawn up 
by intelligent men, on a line and in a level with the 
Scriptures, much less as a substitute for the Scriptures, 
or of equal authority with the Scriptures, or in any way 
shunt the Scriptures to a side, that the creed may 
prevail. On the contrary, the creed of the Church 
must ever be secondary to the Scriptures, because it 
depends on, and professes to have its authority from 
the Scriptures. Apart from the Scriptures, a church- 
creed has properly no standing. The Scriptures are a 
freity having the direct authority of God: the creed of 
the Church is not a fixity; but is only man’s attainment 
in the knowledge of the Scriptures, at a certain date—a 
thing, therefore, susceptible of modification, according 
as we make progress in the fresher and fuller interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. I believe in the Scriptures 
first and foremost, and I believe in them according to 
the most natural interpretation of them, an interpre- 
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tation which secures harmony in all its parts, an inter- 
pretation which the Church herself demands, wz., that 
Scripture shall be in consistency with Seripture, and 
with all fully ascertained knowledge. Yet we must 
have creeds. They are the representations of the 
churches’ attainment in divine things, and they bind the 
members of the Church in harmony together mto a 
unity for the propagation of the principles to which she 
has attained. There can be properly no Church without 
a creed; but it would be an outrage upon reason, and 
an obstruction to all sound advancement, to suspend 
the Scriptures upon the creed, instead of suspending 
the creed upon the Scriptures. 

What I have to say, therefore, as to the true doctrine 
of “the remission of sins,” is this, that, wnlzke to that of 
Arnumansm, it’ lays no account on anything as good 
in the natural man, as if he natively had in him “a 
grace of congruity ” which can meet God half-way ; and 
unlike that of Calvinism, which, though holding the 
doctrine of election, yes! and of reprobation, too, 
repudiates anything lke favouritism or caprice on the 
part of God—a creed, therefore, which, taking God's own 
word, on God’s own authority, interprets that word on 
principles which should commend themselves to our 
common understanding and reason—principles which 
consist with all that we know of God—principles which 
bear the application of cause and effect as He has 
instituted these in the world—principles, therefore, 
which are essentially scientific in as far as there is the 
assignment of an adequate cause to the production of a 
special effect—principles honouring to God, as the 
primary Cause of all, and the impartial Arbiter of all, 
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while giving entire freedom to man as the creature 
operated upon by God. 

Surely the churches will come to see in what atone- 
ment really consists, and how remission of sins is 
practically effected. It might be thought that the 
Church of Scotland has fairly seen through this difficulty, 
when she puts forth the question: “How are we made 
partakers of the redemption purchased by Christ?” 
She has not replied by pointing to substitution, but by 
referring to the ‘application of it to us, by the Holy 
Spirit working faith in us and thereby uniting us to 
Christ (7.e., wdentefying us with Christ) in our effectual 
calling”. ‘This effectual calling, which really means our 
regeneration, brings with it our justification, adoption, 
and sanctification. Here, assuredly, according to every 
logical conclusion, the doctrine of substitution is ex- 
cluded, and conformity to the gracious type made to 
embrace all. As the first Adam lost the grand pre- 
rogative of the divine Spirit, and had, therefore, the 
carnal part ruling in wild and wayward sway in the 
soul. So the second Adam, coming in the flesh, 
brought down the flesh from its usurped ascendency in 
the soul, and offered up the flesh a sacrifice at the 
shrine of the Everlasting Spirit, and thus putting away 
sin in its deepest, inmost germ, and He had His soul 
plenished with the grace of the Spirit. And “having 
been made perfect,’ He acquired the prerogative through 
His covenant with the Father, to apply that very process 
of cure for the generations of men. Christ was thus 
“the foundation”; and so soon as we come to see how 
sin was removed from the foundation, so soon do we 
apprehend the process whereby sin is removed from 
every stone of the sacred edifice. The new manhood 
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begotten by Christ in His own person had no vestige of 
sin: the new manhood begotten by Christ in the 
persons of His disciples have their sins in hke manner 
ultimately removed; and the removal of sin is tanta- 
mount to the forgiveness of sins. There is no avenge- 
ment of God for sins that have been taken away. In 
God’s dispensation, the expurgation of sin is the dis- 
charge of the penalty of sin. If, then, the expurgation 
of sin, and the discharge from the penalty of sin, can be 
attested by principles in perfect harmony with reason 
when elevated to full intelligence, and with Scripture in 
its most natural and harmonious interpretation, we have 
complete assurance, and entire satisfaction, that the Holy 
Scriptures, and the grand scheme of Salvation, which 
they propound, are from God. 

Let us look to our foundations. The fact stands that 
the second Adam exactly met the case of the first Adam; 
and as the first Adam lost the grand prerogative of the 
divine Spirit, and thereby left the carnal part or lower 
nature to rule in wild and wayward sway in the soul, so 
the second Adam, coming in the flesh, brought down 
the flesh from its usurped ascendency in the soul, and 
offered up the flesh a sacrifice at the shrine of the 
Spirit, and put away sin in its inmost germ. And 
having been made perfect, He acquired the prerogative, 
through compact or covenant with the Father, to apply 
the same process of cure for the generations of men. 
Christ is made the ‘‘ foundation”; and so soon as we 
understand how this foundation was laid, so soon shall 
we observe the process by which sins are forgiven, and 
a new manhood is begotten, to the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. | 

A few words about fore-ordination to faith. It is 
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said, “as many as were ordamed to eternal life be- 
lieved”. But how came certain ones to be ordained to 
eternal life? and how came they to believe, because 
they were ordained to eternal life? Whence have these 
the saving graces of repentance and faith in Jesus 
Christ? Are these impertinent questions? Observe 
under what circumstances the call of God is given. 
The whole matter, [ at once admit, begins with God and 
continues with God: man could do nothing for himself, 
as a purely carnal being, not having the Spirit. How 
comes man, then, to obtain the Spirit, that Spirit 
which brings the life of God into the soul of man? 
There are two calls on the part of God, the one general, 
the other particular. By the general call ‘“ He com- 
mands al/ men everywhere to repent”. Here, there is 
no ordination, or rather fore-ordination : all the world 
as such is guilty before God; and God tells them 
generally of their sin, and thereby tells them generally 
of their danger, and calls on them to turn therefrom. 
He brings the law of terrors to bear upon men where- 
ever His word extends; and He excludes none where it 
extends—not one whatever from the declaration, that 
he is by nature in a state of condemnation, and subject 
to the wrath of God. Is it to be said that this 
denouncement from heaven can have no effect upon 
any? Is it to be said that the law of terrors can have 
no alarming efficacy upon any of the children of men. 
God knows otherwise: God does not devise a plan 
which shall be absolutely in vain? True it is, that God 
does not force any to give up their sins—does not | 
compel any to repent and turn from their wickedness ; 
but He puts sufficient motives into the souls of men, 
and we all know that without such interposition on the 
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part of God, none would or could be arrested in the 
midst of their sin; and we know further, from the very 
constitution of the human mind, that men who desire 
life and happiness as their greatest good, and flee from 
the approach of evil made known to them, are amenable 
to change. And if they change, the change, therefore, 
is and must be attributable to Him Who caused it. 
This change is the beginning of good things in the case 
of him who undergoes it. That many do undergo it is 
a fact which cannot be disputed. It is a change which 
we behold every day, as effected under the divine 
economy. And as to the nature of this change, we 
need hardly say it is expressed by the Apostle when he 
represents a man as crying out: “Oh! wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from this body of 
death?” z.e., this body of sin, involving me in death. 
Does not God know that this general call will alight 
effectively on some? He knows it full well! What 
then? Why, there is but one other step, and it is this, 
that God looks on the objects thus arrested, thus con- 
vineed of their sin, and therefore convinced of their 
danger, and therefore repentant by the touch of Christ’s 
blood ; and He chooses to call them effectively, and to 
adopt them particularly, into His family, that these may 
have all the privileges of the sons of God. And what is 
this but the election or, if you please, selection of such 
persons to exercise faith, and through this to partake of 
the good things of His house, and so become heirs of 
the grace of life, and be not only gifted with the tokens 
of salvation, but prepared thereby for the kingdom of 
life ? 

There are two things to be achieved in the regenera- 
tion of man: first, the banishment or expulsion of sin; 
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and second, the wmpartation or vimpulsion of righteous- 
ness; and He, Who fundamentally is “no Respecter of 
persons,” is yet brought, through this very scheme of 
impartiality, to select those who shall be heirs of the 
erace of life. It is not enough that there be the re- 
mission of sins, there must be also a replenishment of 
holy principles, whereby the man becomes a new crea- 
ture: “Old things are passed away; behold all things 
are become new ”’. 

And man for himself has no proper share in the glory 
of such achievement. ‘True it is, that man is not an 
automaton in this matter, and true it is, that 1t may 
seem a difficult matter to settle the marches of the 
divine and human operation in this wonderful process : 
yet the case can be made sufficiently clear, as a case in 
which human freedom is kept sacred as the fundamental 
prerogative of man in the eyes of God. God simply 
lays His good things at our feet, adducing at the same 
time those motives whereby we should be influenced to 
receive them. If I warn a blind man of the danger 
that confronts him in his path, I do not compel him to 
desist going forward, but I give him sufficient motive to 
desist ; and if he does at my bidding desist, surely he is 
indebted to me for saving him from the ditch into 
which he would have otherwise fallen. And if I point 
out to him the safe way whereby he will reach his home, 
and if he follows my directions, surely he is indebted to 
me for the attainment of it. In all this the blind man 
is perfectly free; and yet we see under what circum- 
stances the interposition of another arrests his course 
and puts him on the true direction, which otherwise he 
would have missed. Let us see in our case, as under 
the teaching and training of God, what we are indebted 
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for to God. We are indebted to God for preparing a 
home for us in the dynasty yet to be revealed: we are 
indebted to God for manifesting Himself to us in the 
only way in which we could see the ground and origin 
of sin, and also the ground and origin of grace, and that 
is by manifesting Himself in and through the flesh. 
When we understand how Jesus Christ sacrificed the 
body of the flesh, as being the body of sin, so that it 
should have no dominion whatever in the soul, but that 
the Spirit im Him should alone bear sway, we are 
reminded that to us is vouchsafed, not only the marvel- 
lous gift of the Spirit as in Christ Jesus; but with this 
we have the highest inducing motive to apply the gift 
for the expulsion of sin, on the one hand, and for the 
acquisition of righteousness, on the other. ‘Thus it is 
that “ Jesus saves us from our sins”: not directly from 
the punishment of our sins, but first from our sins, that 
we may be saved from the punishment of them; for the 
escape from punishment follows when sin is put away, 
in as far as there 1s no penalty where there 1s no sim; 
and we are expressly told that “‘He gave Himself for 
us, that He might redeem us (not from the effects of 
iniquity, but from iniquity itself), and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works”. 


I) S(O 1G! Inger Gl fey 


EXCURSUS IL 
ON THE DIVINE DECREES. 


Confession of Faith: Chapter III., Of God’s Eternal Decree. 
Thirty-nine Articles: Article XVII., Of Predestination and 
Election. 


Articles of the Church of Ireland: Chapter III., Of God’s 
Eternal Decree and Predestination. 


Judgment of the Synod of Dort: Chapter I., Concerning God’s 
Predestination. 


To draw up a creed without reference to the Decrees of 
God, would assuredly be regarded as a serious defect ; 
and yet not a few of the creeds which are in existence, 
do touch this question with obvious hesitancy. Those 
which enter upon this topic with the greatest fulness 
are specified at the head of this article. It has been 
properly regarded, as heretofore understood, as a subject 
very liable to be misapplied. The Westminster Con- 
fession saith: “The doctrine of this high mystery of Pre- 
destination is to be handled with special prudence and 
care, that men attending to the will of God revealed in 
His Word, and yielding obedience thereto, may from the 
certainty of their effectual vocation be assured of their 
eternal Election”. Here it is directly implied that 
Election is the fountain of all goodness; for obedience 
to the Gospel is pointed to, as the criterion whereby 
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a man is to judge as to his Election. The 17th 
Article of the Church of England expressly declares it. 
“They which be endued with so excellent a benefit 
from God [Election], be called according to God's 
purpose by His Spirit working in due season: they 
through grace obey the calling: they be freely justified: 
they be made sons of God through adoption: they be 
made like the image of His only begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ: they walk religiously in good works, and at 
length by God’s mercy attain to everlasting felicity.” 
The Articles of the Church of Ireland, mainly the 
production of Archbishop Usher, use the same words. 
The language of the Synod of Dort in like manner 
says (Article [X.): ‘“ Election is the fountain of all 
saving good, from whence faith, holiness, and the 
residue of saving gifts, lastly everlasting life itself, do 
flow”. 

It is obvious, hence, that these creeds indicate with 
no uncertainty of statement, that the election of God is 
to make men believers, and that it is not prompted 
because of any good foreseen in the condition of the 
natural man. <A question not unnatural is hereupon 
prompted in the reflective mind: ‘Are we then help- 
lessly thrown back upon the sovereign good pleasure of 
God, as antecedently determining, fixing, and settling our 
state on earth without the possibility of any explanation?’ 
It is obvious the framers of our creeds thought so. 
There is, however, a crux here; and it les in the 
question: If all mankind by reason of the fall are 
born utterly helpless of themselves to please God; 
upon what principle can it be supposed that God acts, 
in choosing some and passing by others? The West- 
minster Confession says : “‘ God was pleased according to 
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the unsearchable counsel of His own will, whereby He 
extendeth or withholdeth mercy as He pleaseth, for the 
glory of His sovereign power over His creatures, to 
pass by the rest of mankind [2.e., those not elected], 
and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their 
sin, to the praise of His glorious justice”. The Synod 
of Dort is equally strong on this point. But after all, 
it is impossible to repress the thought, that God has 
and must have a clear and consistent principle, as the 
grounds on which He extends or withholdeth mercy, 
while also the thought comes up—lIf justice could be 
satisfied by the election of some, why might it not be 
satisied by the election of many? ‘The perplexity 
here raised in many a bosom is, whether such an off- 
hand declaration gives a correct representation of the 
character of God, as on the one hand, “ no Respecter of 
persons,” and on the other hand, as ‘ merciful and 
gracious ” to all alike in His dealings with dl. 

The problem therefore to be solved is this: not to 
question the fact of the Divine sovereignty, for that 
abides from everlasting ; but rather to inquire whether 
principles, as belonging to God, are not open to us, 
which go to explain to us the laws on which the Diwine 
sovereignty itself is exercised. It is said, and with truth, 
that the principle on which Calvin rested the exercise of 
the Divine Decrees, was the absolute sovereignty of 
God. But Calvin should have advanced a step beyond 
this, and have inquired whether the sovereignty of 
God must not always be reculated by righteousness and 
impartiality—an impartiality which holds the scales of 
justice with an even hand. Calvin thought that 
reverence demanded that we must not attempt to go 
beyond the idea of bare sovereignty, and that the counsel 
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of God must here be “‘unsearchable”. We again come to 
feel that there is something more profound in the 
character of God than mere sovereignty—something 
dearer to God than mere sovereignty—something on 
which the very operations of sovereignty are themselves 
dependent; and reverence for the name of God, and 
care for the character of God, demand that we in our 
day should extend our inquiry somewhat more closely 
into the principles which we know must govern the 
Divine mind. 

We are taught, and must believe, that whatever God 
does, He does in righteousness. But what is righteous- 
ness? It of necessity always embraces two things, 
Knowledge and Love. There can be no righteousness 
that does not combine these two. Knowledge is first 
indispensable—indispensable fundamentally, indispen- 
sable preliminarily—indispensable as the basis of all fit 
operation ; for without it, all that is effected in the 
category of will, would only be blind impulse. Farther, 
fulness of Knowledge is absolutely essential to the 
Divine mind, in order to see all the alternative con- 
sequences flowing from this, that, or the other exercise 
of will. | 

But Love is equally indispensable, for without Love 
there could be no will. But what is Love in the Divine 
bosom? It is essentially the desire of the best estate of 
the creature. ‘This desire lies at the very foundation of 
all sound moral law.t It constitutes, therefore, of neces- 
sity the guiding principle of action in the exercise of 
the Divine Will. We cannot be wrong, therefore, in 
positing in God, as the necessary preparation for all © 


* See the foundation of moral law and its operation, in Hxcursus 


XITI. and XVII. 
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true action in the works of creation and of providence, 
these two fundamental prerogatives: first, a perfect 
imtelligence of the ground He had to operate upon—its 
capabilities and possibilities under all the conditions 
that might be imposed upon it; and second, a perfect 
love for the highest excellency of which these conditions 
can be made susceptible. Nothing less than these two 
elements of thought could suffice for the perfection of 
the Divine mind. “God is light,” and “ God is love” : 
these two describe fundamentally the Divine charac- 
ter. And this is to be noted, that while Knowledge is 
the essential attribute of God as regards intelligence, 
Love for the best is the essential attribute of God as 
regards will: Love is the motive power out of which 
His will springs. 

So far then I prepare the way for this approach to 
the lofty subject of the Divine Decrees. As to Decree, 
let me here remark that in the very nature of things it 
is a necessity of the Divine character. If there is any- 
thing for God to do, as a wise Intelligence He must 
have an end to serve, that is, a@ purpose to fulfil, in the 
doing of it. Purpose lies at the foundation of all God’s 
operations ; for it is herein that the operation of the 
highest reason has its aim. He sees what can be done, 
He sees what ought to be done, that is, what shall be 
done, that is, what is right and proper to be done, in 
securing the object sought for; and the righteousness 
which is characteristic of the best that can be done, as 
an expression of the love of the best, constitutes the 
motive power of will in carrying the same into effect. 
In this way the glory of God, as a God of righteousness, 
stands forth as the directing and controlling principle in 
the exercise of Divine sovereignty. 
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But the documents at the head of this article dread 
to enter upon any analysis of the Divine Will; and so 
long as this feeling prevails, any attempt to expound 
the Divine Decrees must of necessity end in failure. 
They modify the Decrees of God, only so far as to free 
God from being “the Author of sin,’ and from offering 
‘violence to the will of the creatures,” and from taking 
away “the liberty or contingency of second causes ”. 
Here, however, is interposed an enormous modification 
of the averment that “God hath ordained whatsoever 
comes to pass”. Hence it is obvious that our creed- 
framers had by no means gained the key whereby to 
open up the mysteries of the Decrees of God. They 
readily confess to this; and leave all ‘“‘in the most free 
pleasure of His will”. The language of the Westmster 
Confession is: ‘Those of mankind that are predesti- 
nated to life, God, before the foundation of the world, 
according to His eternal and immutable purpose, and the 
secret counsel and good pleasure of His will, hath chosen 
in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of His mere free grace 
and love, without any foresight of faith, or of good works, 
or of perseverance in either of them, or of any other thing 
in the creature, as conditions or causes moving Him there- 
unto; and all to the praise of His glorious grace”. 

Here it is where the shoe pinches. If God was 
moved to make a choice; and if, as the Synod of 
Dort says, “ He hath chosen in Christ unto salvation, a 
set number of men neither better nor more worthy than 
others, but lying in the common misery with others, 
and not upon a foresight of faith or holiness in man, but 
unto faith and the obedience of faith,” there must have 
been some ground im God for this particular movement 
of His will to choose. Can this ground be discovered ? 
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Or is choice possible where all are alike lying in “the 
common misery”? Does not the Synod hereby shut 
up God to random action ? 

It is remarkable that with the exception of the West- 
minster Confession and the Articles of the Synod of 
Dort, none of the creeds make mention of Fore- 
knowledge and Foreordination; and none whatever 
refer to the precise connexion which the latter has to 
the former, or rather to the dependence of the latter (in 
the sphere of mind as an exercise of the will) on the 
former, as supplying the motive power, out of which all 
will proceeds. This great want no doubt is to be 
ascribed to an ignorance of those principles of mind 
which give rise to the exercise of will. At the same 
time, the Scriptures very markedly indicate the dis- 
tinction betwixt the two states, the one pointing to 
untellagence, the other to will. Peter, for example, lays 
down the maxim that election is “according to fore- 
knowledge” (1., 2), by which we are bound to under- 
stand, that the exercise of will in election 1s conformable 
to the foreknowledge of what is best. And again Paul 
says: ‘““Whom God foreknew He also foreordained to 
be conformed to the image of His Son”. Surely if this 
means anything, it means, first, that there is @ close 
connexion betwixt foreknowledge and foreordination, 
and second, that in some way the latter was subservient 
to the former. And again: “God did not cast off His 
people whom He foreknew”. Yet, notwithstanding 
this obvious distinction scripturally, the creeds seem to 
confound them, or rather to make the foreknowledge to 
stand forth as based on the foreordination.' Hence 


1 There is, of course, a Foreknowledge based on Foreordination, viz., 
the foreknowledge of things actually foreordained. Nothing can be 
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the Westminster Confession says: “ Although God 
knows whatsoever can or may come to pass, upon all © 
supposed conditions, yet hath He not decreed anything 
because He foresaw it as a future, or as that which 
would come to pass upon such conditions”. ‘There is 
obviously a want of clearness in this statement; for it 
has been generally interpreted to mean that the Decrees 
of God are not dependent on foreknowledge. God 
could of course see nothing as certainly future unless it 
had been decreed, or unless the foundation from which 
it arises had been decreed; but surely the conceptions 
which were in the mind of God, and which were satis- 
factory to Him when He weighed them, He could 
decree; and it was a good argument for them being 
decreed when He saw them to be good. We must 
interpret the meaning of the compilers from what we 
know of their dogma. Their dogma laid this founda- 
tion that “God decreed whatsoever comes to pass”. 
Hence they repudiated the idea that possibilities, which 
might present themselves as things future to the know- 
ledge of God, under conditions not established by God, 
could be the foreordinations of God. There they were 
right; but there is notwithstanding a grievous failure 
duly to apprehend the character of the mental process 
which sets forth a dependence or subordination betwixt 
foresight and will, while they also fail to recognize that 
things permitted, but not positively foreordained, may 
form in the foreknowledge of God, a basis on which 


surer than this, that when a thing has been actually fore-determined 
by sovereign authority, it must in that case be seen as a thing of the 
future. There is also the collateral development of the things fore- 
ordained that must be foreseen by a perfect intelligence, and foreseen, 
too, because of the foreordination of their combinations. 
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God has been pleased to ordain a course of action in the 
world. 

It is certain that what are called foreknowledge and 
foreordination are the exercises of a rational mind; the 
one lying in the category of Intelligence simply, and the 
other lying in the category of Will. Farther: it is 
equally certain that we can approach these states in the 
Divine mind, only through corresponding states in our 
own experience. Any other view, that would take up 
the consideration of the question upon principles of 
which we know nothing, is not only unnatural, but 
confessedly impossible of solution. Reason demands 
that if we are at liberty to inquire at all into the work- 
ings of God (and surely this liberty is allowed if we are 
to “justify the ways of God to man”), we can do so 
only in conformity to the workings of that rational 
mind, with which God has endowed us. And if Scrip- 
ture teaches that ‘God made man after His own «nage, 
im His own likeness” (a saying that can have reference 
to mind only), it surely follows that the laws which 
govern human intelligence and will, as operations in a 
limited sphere, must in reason be regarded as analogous 
to those, which as operations, govern and regulate the 
mind and will of God in their unlimited sphere. 

Coming, then, to the operations of God, let me take 
those of Creation. Granting the existence of an 
Absolute Intelligence, as lying at the foundation of all 
beinghood, and this in connexion with the unconscious 
Spirit-medium wherein His own personality lives and 
moves, we have simply to postulate, that said intelli- 
gence had something for its object. I speak not of 
the reflex of the Divine personality, whereby the Father 
sees Himself in the Son, but of the medium spoken of, 
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which may be termed the atmosphere of His own 
existence, and which constituted a ground, so to speak, 
out of which to frame an objective universe. What I 
say is this, that while as yet there was no creation, 
Divine Intelligence had an understanding of all the 
possibilities to which that medium could be turned; and 
seeing, in the conception of these, that some of them 
would be very gratifying to Himself, were they in full 
accomplishment, this constituted motive enough for the 
exercise of the Divine will in determining to have them 
realized. Itis the most natural conclusion to come to, 
that the Divine Intelligence in surveying the possi- 
bilities of what may without inconsistency be termed 
objective existence, had before Him the final display of 
a destination of rational beings im muiniature-forms 
“after His own likeness,” enjoying the glories of immor- 
tality, and that this realization would be a source of 
constant satisfaction to Himself, in what may be termed 
the enlarged display of Himself, in the expansion of 
Himself in endless forms in infinity; while their com- 
munings with Himself and with one another, in the 
happiness of their immortal state, would multiply for 
Himself the sources of gratification and enjoyment: it 
is therefore quite within the grasp of our analysis to see, 
that the sight or (which is the same thing) the foresight 
of all this in His own mind, as something beautiful and 
desirable, supplies the motive-power which operates in 
the production of will—a motive-power to determine on 
the formation of creation accordingly, a creation which 
should lead to the actual accomplishment of all this, as 
a realization most glorifying to God. Here, then, we have 
foreknowledge supplying a motive for the exercise of 
foreordination. 
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But in the actual process of carrying it out, it is 
obvious enough that there must be a series of inter- 
mediate steps betwixt the first beginnings of creation 
and the ultimate phenomena to which the works of 
creation might be conducive. Our own intelligence 
knows by experience that, in projecting an ulterior 
object, as something very desirable to be attained as 
the fulfilment of a valuable purpose, there must mean- 
while be the necessity of laying the basis of that object 
in a series of intermediate or preparatory agencies, 
which require to be associated and interlinked in due 
subordination, ere it is possible to attain the ultimate 
‘purpose. Of this, the construction of a complicated 
machine affords an illustration. It behoved, then, the 
same process of mental steps to be gone through in the 
devising of what was needful to the attainment of the 
immediate object aimed at. Hence, there come of — 
necessity to be involved what are properly called the 
intermediate works of creation, that is, those works 
which go to subserve the production of the ultimate and 
desired object. Hence, if the end be the glorification of 
God Himself, by the setting up of man in an incorrup- 
tible and immortal sphere, as something peculiarly 
pleasing to God, and desired by God, there must needs 
be the creation of man. But if there must needs be 
the creation of man, there must needs be the creation of 
the earth as a habitation for man. And again, if there 
must needs be the creation of the earth, there must be 
the due plenishment of the earth as a prepared place for 
man, And if all this must be, there must be the pre- 
liminary preparation of the material out of which these 
ean be framed. That is, there must first of all be the 
formation of atoms with their respective laws of combi- 
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nation, in order to the mechanism of matter, as the 
ground or rather fountain of terrestrial things. Farther, 
in order that material things might duly serve their 
ends for man, it was needful to fill the world with vege- 
table and animal life. It is not difficult, then, in this. 
way to apprehend that, in order to the accomplishment 
of the grand and final purpose as the main object of 
the Divine desire, there behoved to be so many inter- 
mediate stages or circles of special creation, each as a 
basis to that which should follow, in order to the pro- 
gress of the process, which leads to the main and 
ultimate end. What, therefore, do we find at each 
particular stage? We find always that foreknowledge 
gives rise to foreordination. 

First of all, take the constitution of matter. There 
had to be ordained what has been termed the a, b, ¢ 
of matter, that is, the primary elements of which matter 
is composed. How can this be, seeing we are carried 
back to an era when as yet there was no matter? We 
are necessarily referred to the Divine intelligence, as 
having a thorough knowledge of the capabilities of the 
unconscious spirit-medium to be wrought upon. And 
what motive could give rise to the volition to have these 
capabilities put to the test? What, but the desire to 
have matter created to fulfil an end. This constituted 
motive enough for the exercise of the Divine will to 
have it so. And this is an exemplification of fore- 
knowledge begetting. foreordination. 

But this creation of the atoms of matter with their 
respective properties prescribing the laws of their com- 
bination ; and the formation of matter hereby ; and the 
constitution of matter into globes of space, set forth 
another fresh field of foreknowledge with its peculiar 
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wants in the due progress of the great conception. 
There being now before the mind’s eye a world of matter 
fulfilling the laws of its own being, there thus lies before 
the Divine intelligence a broad platform on which to 
erect a vast series of objects, rising in the scale of com- 
plexity, from the simplest structure to the most intricate 
mechanism, terminating in the creature man. All 
these objects, as filling up the Divine conception of 
what was needful for the world, and therefore very good 
as objects, had each its own particular department : 
hence the great motive for their foreordination. 

We can gather, therefore, the order of Divine deter- 
minations, as each separate case came before Him; and 
all of them in due succession, and appropriate position, 
corresponding to the necessity or propriety of their 
existence, till last of all the crowning work of creation 
was reached, wz., man himself, as the outcome of the 
great process of devising what is best. Now, what is 
all this, but fresh illustration of the great truth, that 
from the platform of intelligence looking upon the 
things designed as objects to be desired, the determina- 
tion sprang to have the same brought into being as 
objects of reality. It is said that when creation stood 
forth in conformity to the great design in His mind, 
God pronounced all to be “very good”. What is this 
but saying that the realization answered the conception, 
as it had been formed and ordained in the mind ? 

And now that man came to be set up as the object of 
Divine foreordination, a fresh scene of foreknowledge 
displayed itself in prosecuting the grand conception 
to its final goal; and this lay in imparting to him 
what may be regarded as the basis of immortality, the 
teaching of the Spirit of God. Here was man already 
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furnished with powers and faculties far surpassing any 
of the creatures that were before him—faculties capable 
of being linked on to God Himself, in that they were 
susceptible of a direct apprehension of the sentiments 
which pervaded the bosom of God. Man being im 
himself a material structure of bodily life, with a mind 
in precise conformity thereto, he stood forth having the 
wants of that life supplied from, and supported by, the 
material world on which he dwelt; but if there were no 
farther interposition on the part of God, he and the 
whole array of the earth’s inhabitants, though made to 
propagate their kind, each through its own specific 
circle of existence, allotted under the name of the 
species, must in the course of time tend to a natural 
termination of their existence, through the waste which 
must naturally take place in the maintenance of life. 

It was for the glory of God, that the manifestation of 
life thus produced, should not, so to speak, collapse by 
leaving no wreck behind. The problem then was pre- 
sented,—How to produce an imperishable being out of 
perishable material? It would be foreign to my purpose 
to recapitulate here—How mund comes to be educed 
out of a certain conformation of matter. We have the 
fact ; and here at least we must be contented to accept 
the fact as presented to us, that from the faintest 
beginnings of sensation to the largest share of intelli- 
gence, we have every grade and variety of consciousness 
displayed—displayed under a certain structural building 
up of the animal economy, and in each case representing 
in consciousness what may be termed the selfhood of 
that particular economy, according to the cerebral struc- 
ture pertaining toits own particular body; and so laying 
in each case the foundation of a me. All I can say 
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here is—not that matter as such can ever develop mind, 
as if mind could ever be regarded as an attribute of 
matter; but that in the conformation now referred to, a 
way is opened up for the manifestation of that depart- 
ment of spirit which I call swbjective—that spirit out of 
which mind is evoked;* and seeing that man by 
reason of his cerebral conformation, as precisely adapted 
to his bodily structure, has been made a rational being 
—conscious not only of his own wants, but cognisant 
also of the wants of others—having perspicacity to see 
the relation of one thing to another, and to form new 
relationships in order to answer a purpose—having the 
power also of analyzing combinations into their con- 
stituent elements, and of forming judgments as to the 
quality and character of things as adapted or otherwise 
to his own needs, or to the necessities of others—having 
the power, moreover, of looking into the future, and of 
providing for the future, with the discernment of a 
right and a wrong in the process of filling up what is 
needful for his own purposes, and of his dealing with 
others—having also the power of using, or of refraining 
to use, such means as lie within his reach—and espe- 
cially having the prerogative of envisaging, that there is 
and must be an unseen Author of existence, as God over 
all:—Seeing all this, the question arises, How could 
man as a worldling, carnal by nature, and therefore 
mortal, but brought to the verge of seeing and appre- 
hending God, be so provided with a spiritual nature, 
as to be equipped with immortality ? 

The simple answer to this question is, that God, 
seeing the need of man for this end, and the capacity of 
man for acquiring this prerogative; and beholding in 
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all this a progress as thus made towards the accomplish- 
ment of His final purpose, determined what was needed, 
and provided what was needed, for this end: that 1s, 
He foreordained the same. He foreordained that 
man, intrinsically carnal, having the prerogative of a 
carnal nature, should be taken under His own imme- 
diate supervision, in order that express instruction 
should. be supplied to him, direct from Himself, 
adequate to engraft spiritual life into his nature; and 
this, in order that said spiritual life should con- 
stitute the supreme and authoritative law of his being. 
The whole resolves itself into this, that God having now 
the direct foresight of man, as a creature framed with 
the power of apprehending truth and of discriminating 
error—as a creature with the capacity of noting right 
and wrong in the adjustment of his affairs, and withal 
of looking to, and taking counsel from, the Divine 
Authority, was induced therefore to impart unto man, 
what no other creature on the earth was susceptible of 
receiving, viz., spiritual guidance under the influence of 
Divine Authority—which guidance, as positing in his 
conscience the true rule of life, constituted the pwot on 
which ‘the responsibility of man hinged for immortality. 
Here in like manner shines forth the maxim which we 
have traced all along, and which will be found to prevail 
throughout, in the whole series of the works of creation, 
that out of Divine knowledge, as alone furnishing the 
motives which go to the exercise of will, arose the 
Divine ordination, that is, a deternunation for the best 
possible condition of things. 

But here comes what may be called a hitch in . the 
process of accomplishing the best possible constitution of 
things—a crux which no wisdom could arrest, which not 
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even Divine wisdom could in the circumstances suspend, 
at least in consistency with the grandeur and glory of 
His character. As the principle of God, in dealing with 
man, was to imstruct him, that is, to supply motives to 
duty in the formation and volition of will; and by no 
means to force man, as if he were an intelligent machine 
that is mechanically moved, this problem presented 
itself to the Divine intelligence (I always speak after 
the manner of man): Will man, as thus made, in the 
first place a creature with carnal appetites, and now 
having Divine instruction for the restraint and regula- 
tion of these appetites—will he, when left to his own 
freedom, maintain the due preponderance of the spiritual 
ascendency over the carnal impulse? God knew that 
he would not. Nor is this foreknowledge in the least 
degree derogatory to the wisdom and glory of God in 
devising and framing the works of creation as He did. 
Quite otherwise. Everything (as has been observed) 
was the best that could be made: but now it behoved 
that an antagonism, which could not by possibility be 
prevented, must needs be introduced into the consti- 
tution of man—an antagonism planted as a necessity, 
in order to set limits to man’s earthliness, and in order 
to afford scope and freedom to the growth of man’s 
spirituality, as alone preparing him for immortality— 
an antagonism, therefore, that brought on the danger, 
impossible to be avoided, that carnal emotions might 
not always subsist in due subserviency to spiritual 
motives, and hence the question arose: Would man, 
under the discipline thus established, when left as he 
must be left, with the laws of his being to operate even 
as they had been imparted, and especially when environed 
with all permissible influences hostile to his integrity, 
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always stand firm and loyal to the spiritual side of his 
being? or would he run counter to the spiritual, in 
fulfilling the carnal appetites ? 

We have not to do here with explaining the pro- 
cess under which the Fall of Man took place. No doubt 
it took place through the persuasion so cunningly 
communicated by the tempter, that the command to 
abstain from the forbidden fruit was a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of our first parents, and consequently 
through the removal of the check which God had 
imposed to prevent this. It is, however, enough for us 
here to apprehend that God foresaw how it would be, 
and that out of this foresight arose the motive which 
induced the deternunation to meet the evil. Here 
again we have foreordination springing up out of 
foreknowledge; and this foreordination was the ap- 
pointment of a second Adam, who should be prepared 
to battle with the evil thus brought into the world, and 
wrest the carnal dominion from its hold upon the soul. 

Here once more we arrive at a still further stage of 
foreordination, in as far as we reach another and new 
platform of foreknowledge. Christ being resolved on 
as the foundation of salvation—as the broad ground of 
eternal life, and as yet without reference to the persons 
who should be brought to him by election, even as the 
first Adam was the ground of temporal life to all that 
should spring from him; and as the foundation must be 
laid before any structure can be built thereupon—as 
the fountain of salvation must be opened before the 
objects of salvation can be posited, so the question now 
comes to be: How are the objects of salvation to be 
pitched upon and secured? That is, by what process 
are men to be chosen to receive the benefits of Christ 
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and His salvation? The Scriptures tell us very plainly 
that there is no choice whatever—that previously all 
men stood alike to God, alike alienated from Him, 
and alike incapable of domg aught for themselves; and 
as God was “no Respecter of persons,” He could in the 
circumstances choose none of them to eternal life. 

In what way, then, does ‘“‘the predestination of some to 
everlasting life” come about? It is answered beauti- 
fully, naturally, mercifully, rationally, scripturally, that 
Christ bemg now planted as ‘“‘the one name given 
under heaven for salvation,” it behoved God first of all 
to give a “general call” in order to prepare the way 
for a “‘special call”. It is of unspeakable moment, 
therefore, to note that the general call prepared the 
way for the special call. Since all men, in the fore- 
knowledge of God, were equally helpless to procure 
their salvation, and since He saw nothing in any, as 
alienated from Him, to constitute a ground of choice 
of one before another (and here I stand in direct opposi- 
tion to Arnunian teaching), so God in these circumstances 
makes no election whatever. In this the Scriptures 
shew the absolute impartiality of God, in that God first of 
all “commandeth all men everywhere to repent”. This 
indicates the first approaches of God toa sinful world, 
and the initiation of the Divine dealing with sinners: 
in short, this operation of God implies first of all His 
general assault upon sin, that is, upon all indis- 
criminately, wherever the voice of God comes to pene- 
trate ; and to enforce it He shews the danger in which 
all stand, in that He hath “concluded all under sin,” 
and in that ‘‘ the wages of sin is death”. 

Now, here it is, and here it is alone, that a foundation 
is laid for the exercise of the great principle of Election, 
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orif we will have it so, of Selection, to constitute believers 
in Jesus. Here, in fact, is obtained the hinge on which 
alone salvation is made to turn in behalf of the elect. 
There must first be an arrestment in sin, as arising out of 
conviction of sin; and this, as instigated by the inter- 
position of God, putting forth the terrors of His law 
against sin. Then it is that the crowning principle of 
the Christian dispensation, viz., faith in the” Lord Jesus, 
can properly be exercised: that is, all who are brought 
to conviction of sin, and who do truly repent under 
the application of Divine terrors, are elected to become 
believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, and as such to 
become recipients of the righteousness of Christ. It is 
this faith which brings the kingdom of heaven, as a 
kinedom of righteousness, into the bosom of the elect. 
Let us see for a moment how this is developed. 
What says John the Baptist? ‘Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” This means: Repent, for 
the kingdom of faith, that is, the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, is at hand. It means, Repent that you may believe 
the Gospel: that is, repudiate sin that you may receive 
the righteousness of Christ. There can be no free 
reception of Jesus Christ and His righteousness, that 
does not rest upon a foundation of repentance, that is, a 
repudiation of sin. ‘There must be conviction of sin, 
before there can be a turning from sin: there must 
be “repentance towards God” before there can be 
“faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ”. When the 
Apostles received their commission from their Master, 
we are told “they went forth and preached that men 
should repent”. The foundation lay in men being 
brought to repentance ; for Christ Himself said, “Except 
ye repent ye shall perish”. ‘‘ Repent ye (says Peter) 
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and turn again that your sins may be blotted out” ; and 
what follows on the back of this? “that so (adds Peter) 
there may come seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord; and that He may send the Christ Who 
hath been appointed for you, even Jesus” (Mark vi. 12; 
Luke xii. 3; Acts ii. 19, 20). What was the com- 
mission of Christ to the Apostle Paul? “I send thee 
to the Gentiles to open thevr eyes [to shew them that 
they have been living in darkness] that they may turn 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive remission of thewr sins, 
and an inheritance among them that are sanctified by 
faith im Me” (Acts xxvi. 18). As the dispensation to 
the Jews emphatically taught the knowledge of sin, and 
through this a conviction of sin, that men might turn 
from sin, and was therefore pointedly and peculiarly 
a dispensation of sacrifices, a dispensation of repentance; 
so on that very account it was the “schoolmaster” to 
prepare men for Christ, that is, a dispensation that led 
to the exercise of faith in Christ. Of this John the 
Baptist is a direct illustration. John the Baptist, as a 
prophet, was the purest representative of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation that had appeared, and his theme 
was pre-eminently that of Repentance. In this respect, 
he was pronouncedly the forerunner of our Lord to 
prepare the way for men embracing: Jesus Christ. 
What does all this scripturally testify and declare? It 
testifies and declares what is the essential, true, and 
practical scheme of operation in the process of a sinner 
coming to be a believer in Jesus Christ. 

But this practical scheme of operation is that which 
stood forth in the foreknowledge and foreordination of 
God from the beginning. What, then, is the conclu- 
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sion to which we are shut up? Assuredly to this, that 
God having once laid in His mind the foundation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the sole and exclusive source of 
salvation, took the one and only successful plan of 
bringing man to partake of the Lord Jesus. This plan 
of necessity divided itself into two parts, the one 
having the operation of a negative tendency on the 
sinner, that is, an influence bearmg on him to repudiate 
sin; and the other having the operation of a positive 
tendency in building up with righteousness the man 
that had come to be broken down in respect of sin. 
The latter part could not be effected, but through the 
former. Hence the determination of God to prepare 
the way for the accomplishment of the latter, as the 
crowning part of @hristianity: hence the general pro- 
clamation of human sinfulness, and guilt, and danger, 
to bring men to a sight and a sense of their danger and 
misery, and the consequent feeling of the need of a 
Saviour, and hence the foundation was laid on which to 
make an election to everlasting life. The very parties 
thus brought to a stand in respect of their sin, are those 
on which the eye of God alights to choose the same to 
become inheritors of eternal life. In plain terms, these 
become the objects of Divine selection, that they may 
be adopted into God’s family, and partake of the 
privileges of the sons of God. Here, then, as before, we 
have the foreknowledge of God, supplying motives for 
the foreordination of God; and here we are in a posi- 
tion fairly and adequately to expound the important 
passage: “Whom He foreknew He also foreordained to 
be conformed to the image of His Son”. There can be no 
question that the meaning is that, those whom God did 
foreknow as brought to a sense of, and sorrow for, sin by 
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the operations of His restraining grace in proclaiming 
the terrors of God on sinners, even those sume He did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to Jesus Christ in His death 
and in His life, asin Him made new creatures for the 
performance of good works. 

How simple, how easy, how natural, how worthy of 
God, how impartial yet how beneficent, how comforting 
and withal how scriptural, is this scheme of Divine 
Predestination. In all this it comes out most clearly 
that ‘God willeth not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he may turn from his wickedness and live”. In 
all this, the Church is delivered from difficulties which 
have divided Christians and alienated them into hostile 
ranks, such as the election of some sinners to everiasting 
life, and the reprobation of some sinners, in no worse 
category, to everlasting woe—such, moreover, as the 
extent of the death of Christ, forgetting, or rather over- 
looking, that of necessity the work of Christ had to be 
resolved upon, before any could be chosen as given _ 
unto Christ—difficulties which arise from the erroneous 
standpoint adopted, and which never have been got over, 
and never in the circumstances can be. The doctrine of 
Election must have its own place in the sequence of 
events in the Divine mind: take it out of that sequence, 
and all is darkness and confusion. Each act of God in 
foreordination, like each act of God in creation, must 
have its own surroundings, and be in express subordi- 
nation to these. The Confession of Faith. may give 
forth conclusions, true in themselves, but they are harsh 
and distasteful when depicted as the unreasoned whim 
of God, without the revealment of any grounds save the 
statement, that such was the sovereign pleasure of God. 
When it simply tells us that God’s election is ‘ without 
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any foresight of faith and good works, as conditions 
moving him thereto,” it is calculated to mislead—to 
mislead as to the character of God in dealing with His 
creatures—to mislead as to the process of Divine pre- 
destination—to mislead in that a man might, on the 
one hand, erroneously regard himself as a_ helpless 
outcast in the hands of a sovereign tyrant—to mis- 
lead, also, in that a man might, on the other hand, 
without any good grounds, imagine himself one of 
the elect by making a loud profession, while yet 
he really followed the devices and desires of his own 
heart. But how stands the fact? God looking upon a 
world of transgressors cannot choose one before another; 
seeing “He hath concluded all under sin”. God in ~ 
mercy, therefore, proclaims among mankind the danger 
under which they lie; and while some turn a deaf ear 
to His call, and therefore are rejected, some there are 
that are arrested by His call, and are chosen to become 
heirs of salvation. 

It is obvious, thence, that the process whereby 
Calvin’s sovereign good pleasure of God operates, as 
well as the scheme to which the name of Arminius is 
attached, must both be modified. For while, contrary 
to the Arminian doctrine, the Election of God is not 
grounded in any conditions primarily or natively found 
in the creature ; so also, contrary to the Calvinistic view, 
the Election of God is not an off-hand dictum, of which 
no account can be given; and more especially does he 
misplace the order of election, by his first ordaining 
certain sinners to everlasting life, and then ordaining a 
Saviour to take charge of them. The former is an 
impossibility: the latter is an incompatibility. In all 
the arrangements of God, it will ever be found, tha 
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God is neither the author of confusion, nor the abetter 
of aught that is unmerciful. very expression of His 
will hath its own appropriate place and its own appro- 
priate motive. In this consideration, difficulties are 
removed, reason is satisfied, Scripture is harmonized, 
the operations of God are justified, and science 1s 
brought into the region of theology. 


EXCURSUS IL 


ON THE GROUNDS OF HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 


THERE is no evidence fron Revelation that Adam had 
immortality as regards his body, or that immortality 
essentially belonged to his body. The evidence is all 
the other way. The proclamation ‘dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return,” indicates with tolerable 
clearness, the perishable character of man from the 
beginning. True, it may be said, that man was not 
wholly and absolutely dust, in that he was inherently 
made soul or spirit, which would seem to involve im- 
mortality. Soul or spirit (it is said) cannot be broken 
into parts: we cannot (as in the case of body) have a 
part here and a part there: Yet soul is intellectually the 
reflex, the counterpart of the bodily economy: itis so in 
every animal creature without exception ; and it is so in 
man; only in man, it by and by becomes expanded 
through the special knowledge that is acquired by him, 
not only immediately through the senses, but in the 
exercise of reason. 

I shall have something to say hereafter on the great 
question of spirit-substance generally, of its wonderful 
properties, of its inexhaustible energy, as the foundation 
of force ; and this as distinguished from, and contrasted 
with matter, whose prerogative is limitation, and lumta- 
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tion in precise accordance with the quality or qualities 
which characterize t. Here I may venture to note that 
absolutely and primordially there ws but one all-per- 
vading spirit—spirit at once unlimited in extension 
and unlimited in potentiality. Spirit, as quality funda- 
mentally, embraces two distinct departments ; the one, 
the foundation of the Subjective side, and the other, the 
foundation of the Objective side, in nature—two depart- 
ments which never can be confounded : spirit, therefore, 
affords infinite scope for individualities of every possible 
kind, individualities in the purely unconscious field of 
mere matter, and individualities also through these, 
in the arena of mind in animal nature, according as 
organizations develop the objective department only, 
or through these give scope, under a nervous system, 
for the manifestation of the subjective; and therefore 
of a consciousness of its own objective being :—spirit, 
consequently, is not only all-pervading, as the foundation 
of the whole economy of being, but ranges in persona- 
lities from the uncreated form of God, as the prime 
Mover and Source of all inferior formation, throughout 
the whole arena of formations in the celestial or terres- 
trial spheres :—spirit, finally, is the foundation of all 
laws in the universe from its inherent potentiality ; and 
of necessity operates in precise accordance with the 
qualities of substance pertaining to each object. If 
ever a knowledge is to be obtained of the laws of the 
universe, not merely as to the facts of our experience, 
but as to the grounds on which their ever varied but 
determinate operation rests, we must obtain some such 
grasp of the nature of spirit as is here indicated : and in 
this way we shall be able to account for the facts which 
Pantheism has laid hold of as the treasure-house of its 
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home, and at the same time to account for the founda- 
tion of those facts, as the creature-agency primarily 
produced by the uncreated Personality. 

I premise thus far, that it may be seen in what way 
I account for the origin of souls.’ 

It will be admitted as being no easy task in a few 
brief observations, to make the statements now pre- 
sented at once obvious and convincing; but it is 
believed that there are facts m science that will bear 
out, in the first place, the wonderful attributes of spirit 
as such, in respect of its exhaustless energy or poten- 
tiality: in the second place, the fact of a twofold 
department of quality, as displayed in the fundamental 
subsistence of an objective and subjective side therein : 
in the third place, the fact of the conversion of the objec- 
tive into special limitations (atoms), each having its own 
specific quality ; and that consequently these limitations, 
as being each and all of them derived from one and the 
‘same parent-source, must have necessarily a_blood- 
relationship, 2.¢., an affinity for one another: which 
affinity is manifested by an attraction for, or a repulsion 
of, one another, according to the relation in which they 
are made to stand to each other, when being brought 
into combination: in the fourth place, that the primi- 
tive, uncreated, absolute, all-pervading spirit must have 
a sympathy with the created atomism in its varied 


' T have said that there are two departments of spirit, the one the 
foundation of the objective, which I call etherial, and as such is the 
source of all matter,—the other the foundation of the subjective, which 
I call intellectual, and as such is the source of all mind: the former 
being possible in its development without the latter; but the latter 
not possible in its manifestation apart from the former. Souls there- 
fore demand both departments. And when the objective side, as in 
contact with the body, is formed into a me, the subjective side has 
the consciousness of the me. 
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characteristics, as supplying from itself the energy 
which this atomism naturally demands as the expres- 
sion of its particular condition, and consequently 
as founding and initiating the laws which this atomism, 
when built up into molecular masses, of necessity 
displays in what are called the forces of nature: in the 
Jifth place, that, while the structured atomism of an 
objective framework fulfils the laws of its construction, 
and does shew forth the operations of its nature with 
unconscious accuracy, there will be manifested, in those 
particular cases where scope is opened up. for its possi- 
bility, and as far as scope is opened up, by an animal 
organization, the phenomenon of a material structure 
being also endowed with a consciousness of its own, 1.€., 
a subjective ideal of its own selfhood, 2.e., a cognition of 
an inner self as allied to the outer self; said cognition 
being the conscious representation of its own inner 
objectivity : in the szxth place, that an ego being thus 
founded, it becomes enlarged by the fresh introduction 
of impressions through the external senses of the bodily 
economy. In the case of man, this enlargement is almost 
unlimited, not only by the fact of the external senses or 
cateways of knowledge communicating with the ex- 
ternal world, and drawing constantly repeated momenta 
therefrom to fill the soul, but by the fact of the enternal 
senses of the bodily economy, ze, of the cerebral 
apparatus, adapted to manipulate upon the pabulum 
thus supplied, and to manipulate for the purposes of 
abstraction and generalization,—for the purposes of 
memory and imagination,—for the purposes of reasoning, 
and of devising in order to the prosecution of an end or 
object; all which, when constituted as ideas, becomes the 
furniture of what is psychically called “the inner man”, 
26 
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If what has now been hinted at shall be found to 
bear analysis, and to fulfil all the requirements of 
science in the exposition of the phenomena of the 
world, it is obvious that there must hereby be displayed 
a fresh vista of intelligence, as the very grounds of all 
science—the science of matter and the science of force, 
as having its foundations in matter; and through these 
the science of mind, as the ultimate science of all 
sciences. This subject will be further considered when 
I shall have occasion more immediately to discuss the 
psychological problem. 

I shall only here call attention to the fact that the 
conscious self of every animal creature (and man stands 
fundamentally in this category) is but the subjective 
reflection or counterpart of its own inner objectivity ; 
and that said inner objectivity, as spirit, has its forma- 
tion and character from that outer objectwwity which 
constitutes the material framework: hence the per- 
sonality of the inward self or ego is primarily founded 
on, and formed from, the outward man, as begotten by 
ordinary generation, and formed therefrom. If this 
view be correct, it follows of course that the conscious 
ego, as constituted from the outward man, cannot imtrin- 
sically have immortality. The body of the flesh cannot 
give what it has not of itself to give. True it is, that 
the substance of the soul is spirit-substance, and that it 
cannot be destroyed as such; but if the conditions 
which are imparted thereto, are those merely of perish- 
able matter, it does not follow but that those conditions 
may be blotted out; and that they will be blotted out, 
when the circumstances which maintain them in being 
shall have been removed. Hence we are bound to 
infer that the conscious me of man, as well as of the 
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inferior creation, as being begotten of the flesh—the 
rational as well as the irrational nature—cannot have 
immortality ; for “that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh,” that is, if it is occupied or filled with carnal 
conditions only which have in themselves no inherent 
immortality, these conditions, however enlarged in man, 
on account of the accessions which a rational nature 
confers; yet, as purely confined to material things, 
cannot bestow what they do not themselves possess. If 
material qualities be essentially perishable, we can 
hardly infer that the stamp or impress of them, though 
upon an immaterial ground, can be imperishable. 

And- the dictum of Holy Scripture confirms this, 
when we come to understand the nature of repentance ; 
for what is repentance, but the casting out from the soul 
principles formerly held by the soul—principles that 
shall no longer constitute the life of the soul; and 
again, what is faith in Jesus Christ, but the recening 
unto the soul the principles which constitute the life of 
Jesus Christ; and so receiving them, by making them 
our own, as the new life in us, they constitute the 
life of immortality. Our souls, under the discipline 
of Christianity, are thus made conscious of something 
more than the lust of things pertaining to the body ; 
they are being constantly filled, through the hearing 
and the reading of God’s Word, with ideas of God, and 
of Christ and of the righteous principles which pervade 
the bosom of God, and which are revealed for our 
learning, and which constitute the foundation of a life 
that cannot die. 

But it may be asked: May not the world, as a reflex 
of God, give immortality? It would perhaps be difh- 
cult to draw the line of demarcation as to its being a 
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reflex of God, in as far as a knowledge of God may 
through these be conveyed to the soul. We are ex- 
pressly told that “in the knowledge of God standeth our 
eternal life”; and that ‘this is life eternal to know the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent”. 
The grounds of immortality then, upon Seripture- 
principles, are made perfectly consistent with the 
grounds of our living consciousness, so far as the world 
and the flesh are concerned. Only let God pour into 
the soul something of Himself, indirectly or directly 
from Himself—something indicating a knowledge of 
His being, z.e., a knowledge of His righteousness, 2.e., a 
knowledge to some extent of His nature and character ; 
then the seeds of immortality are thereby dropped into 
our mental being. And, rightly understood, the foun- 
dation of an immortal body is hereby laid. That there 
may be an immortal body along with an immortal soul, 
will not be doubted by any believer in the Scriptures, 
where we are told, that there are ‘ bodies celestial,” as 
well as “ bodies terrestrial ’”—spiritual bodies as well as 
carnal bodies. We must believe, however, that the 
very traiing and discipline to which man had to be 
subjected in his estate of innocence, enforced a change 
on the terrestrial, v.e., a preparation for the celestial, as 
the destiny for which he was intended. In which case, 
it will be found that the immortal life is founded on, 
and developed from, the condition into which the soul 
is brought under the training of Heaven. 


EXCURSUS IL 


ON OBJECTIONS TO CHRIST’S TAKING A LITERAL 
INCARNATION OF OUR FLESH. 


Mr. Bryewam in his “ Immanuel” inquires into human 
nature in general, and that with respect to its essence, 
its properties and accidents, its condition as it came 
originally from the Maker’s hand, what it has become 
accidentally so to speak, as to matters not involved in 
its essence since the fall, and what it will become in the 
redeemed after the resurrection. 

_ Having (as he says) thus far cleared the ground, he 
goes on to “advance into the heart of the chief topic 
now in hand, wz., the quality of our blessed Lord’s 
manhood”; and here a few observations may be per- 
mitted. 

It does not surely tell us much when we are in- 
formed that man’s ‘“ whole essence is of two component 
parts—a material and exquisitely organized body, and 
an immaterial and highly intellectual soul,” or that 
there are three principles, ‘body, soul, and spirit,” 
having existence and life. What we desiderate is a 
definition of essence as explanatory of qualities. Nor 
does it tell us much as to the properties or accidents of 
the essence that ‘man held a middle place between 
angels and the lower animals”. Allowing that statement 
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to be proved, and that man had “surprising faculties 
of body and of mind fitting him to rule other creatures 
and to serve and love His Maker,” what we are at a 
loss for, 1s the accidental property which does not 
necessarily belong to the essence. Does the Author 
mean to tell us that it was an accident of man’s nature 
to have rational faculties, for example? We should say 
that these belong to the very essentials of humanity as 
distinguishing manhood from any other creature on the 
earth, and without which he could not be truly man. 
Nor does it tell us much that the condition of our man- 
hood as it came from God was “glorious, holy, and 
happy”. ‘True it is, he tells us, that man was created 
in “the image of God”; and had he intimated in what 
the image of God consists, and on what it is grounded, 
we should have a general knowledge of man’s created 
condition. As to the fallen condition again, Mr. Bing- 
ham tells us that Eden was forfeited, the image of God 
lost, moral rectitude, integrity, and peace gone, physical 
and mental powers impaired, phrenzy, sickness, suffering, 
a sense of divine wrath introduced. All this might be 
true, although we do not know that all this was imme- 
diately true. But all this fails to indicate that precise 
change on man’s economy, out of which the whole 
cohort of evils, affecting man, has arisen. To do justice 
to this subject, we require to know what the body is, 
and what the soul is in relation to the body—what the 
prerogatives were of man’s created state, and how these 
affected him—what the fall indicated and implied, and 
what was put away or lost by the fall. We would 
require to know, in fact, under what circumstances a 
soul is developed in the body and matured through the 
body; and under what circumstances a soul takes on 
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the image of God (as consisting not in knowledge only, 
but in knowledge and righteousness), and under what 
circumstances it is bereft of that image. We would 
require generally to know the operation of the human 
faculties, and the circumstances under which they func- 
tion; we would require to know what is sin, as con- 
trasted with what is righteousness; and what it is that 
strictly has brought the soul into an estate of sin, as 
contrasted with a condition of righteousness. We are 
far from thinking these to be impossible questions, or 
questions nowadays beyond our range. We think 
data exist out of which principles may be evolved for 
the solution of the deepest mental problems—principles 
which hold good as tests of truth, in every fair applica- 
tion of them. [ must here refer to the remarks on 
“the Psychological Problem”. But what of our Lord’s 
humanity ? 

Mr, Bingham goes on to inquire into “the quality of 
our blessed Saviour’s humanity”; and while he allows 
that ‘‘ when the Eternal Word was made flesh, He took 
upon Hum our nature, with all its essential properties,” 
he asks—‘ According to which mode of its threefold 
manner of subsistence did the incarnate Son take 
humanity unto Himself?” Our Author allows that 
“the King is seen in His beauty,” through His ascension 
into the heavens, according to the highly-wrought 
figure of John in Rey. i. 13-17; and that on earth 
“His visage was marred more than any man, and His 
form more than the sons of men—that “ He was a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief”—one ‘“ esteemed 
as striken, smitten of God, and afflicted”. He thinks 
that “the flesh of Christ was not in every respect the 
same as Adam’s before the fall in Paradise”: he thinks 
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that in essence and properties it was identical with our 
flesh, otherwise in the fullest sense He could not have 
been ‘our brother,” and “really one of us, bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh, able to be touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, and to sympathize with His 
people”. For all this he refers to Deut. xvi. 15, 
compared with Acts ii. 22; Heb. 11. 11, 14, 17, 183 
Rom. 1..3; 2: Tim. 1.' 8; Isaiah din. 85 -Petenmaaae ae 
He allows that ‘the first Adam, while yet unfallen, was 
subject to no pain, and knew no want, while Jesus 
hungered and thirsted, became faint and weary and 
exhausted, alive to the acuteness of pain in His body, 
while His soul quailed under paroxysms of mental 
aneuish”. He concludes thus :—‘‘It has been proved 
that His mode of subsistence here in the flesh was 
neither that precisely of Adam before the fall, nor that 
of man restored after the resurrection: it follows that 
our Lord did verily and indeed assume His humanity 
similar to the nature of man in his fallen and altered 
condition, with respect to the accidents of our real 
humanity, or as the 15th Article terms it, ‘the truth of 
our nature’.” 

This language is tolerably strong; but as if afraid of 
its bearing, he immediately writes as follows :—‘‘ Let 
my readers particularly observe what I state. I say not 
that our Lord assumed a fallen nature: God forbid! 
for such a sentiment would be rank heresy, indeed. 
Neither do I say that He assumed our nature in its 
fallen state, which would be heresy equally gross.” And 
he goes on to make long quotations from Dods on the 
Incarnation, from Archbishop Usher’s Jmmanuel, and 
from St. Augustine in his book concerning the deserts 
and remission of sins. 
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I can but here notice the conclusions of our Author, 
‘ who adopts the following from Mr. Dods :—‘‘ The Word, 
which was made flesh, was ‘in the beginning; and was 
God with God’. But however His participation of our 
humiliation, that we might partake of His exaltation, 
held a certain middle course, even in the nativity of His 
flesh ; so that we should be born in sinful flesh, but He 
‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’: that we should be born 
not only of flesh and blood, but also of the will of man, 
and of the will of the flesh; but He only of flesh and 
blood, and not of the will of man, nor of the will of the 
flesh, but of God. We therefore are born unto death 
on account of sin; but He, on account of us, was born 
unto death without sin. And as His humiliation was 
not in all respects equalled to our humiliation, even so 
our exaltation will not be equalled to His exaltation. 
We shall be made sons of God by His grace, but He 
was always by nature the Son of God. We, when con- 
verted, shall be united to God as inferiors—He, never 
needing conversion, remains equal with God. We are 
- made partakers of eternal life, He is life eternal. He 
alone, therefore, even when made man, still remaining 
God, never had any sin, nor took sinful flesh, though 
He took it of the sinful flesh of His mother. For what 
flesh He took of her, that truly He either purified that 
it might be assumed, or He purified it in the assump- 
tion. Wherefore He created whom He might choose, 
and chose from whom He might be created, a virgin 
mother, not conceiving by the law of sinful flesh, that 
is, by the motion of a carnal concupiscence, but by a 
pious faith deserving to have the holy seed formed in 
her. How much more, then, ought sinful flesh to be 
baptized, in order to escape condemnation, if that flesh 
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which had no sin was baptized, as an example for our 
imitation.” 

It does venture far, we think, to say that our Lord 
was baptized, having no intrinsic need of baptism ; but 
only as an example for our imitation. We thought 
that the Lord Himself deemed it necessary in order to 
fulfil all righteousness; in which case we should infer 
that the baptism of Christ, as a dedication of the flesh 
unto death, and of the soul to the Spirit of life, was an 
essential and intrinsic necessity, betokening the work 
given Him to do. 

What room there is for saying that Christ “held a 
middle course in the nativity of His flesh,” I cannot 
discover. It is said to be “ our flesh and blood” in the 
plainest and most positive language that can be em- 
ployed. The Author says ‘‘ we are born in sinful flesh,” 
but He only ‘‘in the likeness of sinful flesh”: by 
which he would have us to understand that Christ was 
but a mockery of our nature—a painted imitation of 
sinful flesh—that likeness means unlikeness—that 
essentially He had not our sinful flesh, and, therefore, 
was not “made sin”; and in short, that He had no 
sacrifice to render, and was not made under the law. 
Can this be admitted? The words are, & 6poumpare 
gapkos apaptias (Rom. vil. 8), Let us compare the 
words with the corresponding language in Phil. i. 7, 
ty ouowwpat. avOpomev yevopevos—which we translate, 
“being made (or begotten) in the likeness of men”. 
If we take the interpretation of Messrs. Bingham and 
Dods, we shall say that here it is declared that Christ is 
coloured only as a man—that He-is only the imitation 
of a man, and that essentially He is not man, for that 
“likeness” means essentially wnlikeness. We might take 
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another passage (Heb. u. 17), where Christ is said cara 
TaVTA Tos adeAdots dpovtoPjvac—which we translate, 
“made in all things ke unto His brethren”. But Messrs. 
Bingham and Dods, to be consistent, must interpret 
this as merely having an outside appearance or tinge 
like to His brethren, and that likeness does not mean 
what it says,—that it means but the aspect or seeming 
conyplexion of manhood, and not its identity or reality! 
These gentlemen little know the danger of their inter- 
pretation. They practically deny that Jesus has come 
in the flesh: they practically deny that Jesus has de- 
scended into the very depths of our nature for its 
recovery : they therefore take away from Him the very 
eround of His Redeemership—the very means whereby 
alone He could make redemption possible—the very 
offering by which alone He could make an atonement 
for sin! They do this no doubt in the dread of as- 
cribing sin to the Saviour. The Saviour of course could 
not. be contaminated by sin, as respects His divine 
nature ; and even as respects His human nature, though 
He felt the burden of sin, and recoiled from the enter- 
tainment of sin in His soul, yet assuredly it cannot be 
questioned, when we consider the assaults to which He 
was subjected by the devil and the world and the flesh, 
that ‘‘He was in all points tempted like as we are”; only 
in respect of any success attending these assaults, He 
was ‘‘ without sin”. 

But if the flesh of man be demonstrated to be funda- 
mentally the ground of the sin of man in his present 
carnal and fallen condition, assuredly we must believe 
that Christ was ‘‘made sin,’ when He was “ made 
flesh” ; and yet we frankly admit that in His case, He 
was, as the consecrated son of God, “that holy thing 
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which was born” of the Virgin Mary. Christ, therefore, 
as man, though born with owr flesh and blood, as being 
the flesh and blood which He received from His mother, 
was not born in a fallen condition as we are, in as far as 
in the first place He was not mere man, v.e., He was not 
exclusively man in utter helplessness as we are; for 
His human soul was not in the condition of mere carnal 
manhood, in that it was overseen, instructed, and in a 
sense protected by the Divine Spirit, of which He was 
inherently and essentially the possessor. He had not 
the less, however, to contend with the enemies which 
beset the soul of man, wz., the devil and the world and 
the flesh ; which enemies, in the case of ordinary man, 
reioned triumphant in the soul; and He contending 
against them, therefore, had an arduous battle to wage 
and to overcome. We are told He did “overcome” ; 
and now as the Head of a race of manhood, regenerated 
by that very “law of the Spirit of life” of which He was 
Himself a partaker “without measure,’ and which is 
bestowed as a free and unmerited gift upon us, and is 
received as ‘the precious blood of Christ” by us, when 
we have true faith—the blood which animated Christ, 
the blood of true spiritual life, the blood which flows in 
the bosom of God—the blood which alone washes the 
soul, which alone sanctifies the soul, which alone perfects 
the soul for glory, which animated Christ to offer up 
His body on the tree, and which constitutes us “kings 
and priests” unto God, that we may present our own 
bodies as “a living sacrifice holy and acceptable to 


God”. 


HXCURSUS IV. 


ON THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF MARY. 


Ir may be said that such an act as rendering Mary 
the mother of Jesus immaculate, might well be said to 
have been effected by the Son of God Himself, in 
preparation for His own conception ; and as anticipating 
the redemption which He was to work out, even as in a 
sense that redemption must be regarded as anticipated 
in respect of those Old Testament saints, that have been 
saved. I reply that the two cases are wholly different. 
The Old Testament saints, in the first place, went through 
an ordeal of training for acceptance with God, and they 
were conscious of the disciple whereby sin was aban- 
doned, and whereby the sacrifice of sin was attained, 
and in the second place, with all their training, none of 
them were rendered immaculate. Here, in the case of 
the Virgin Mary, is a woman said to be made sinless,— 
not through any disciplinary teaching and training,—not 
through the process which God had ordained, the 
process of repentance and faith,—not through any line of 
operation of which she was made cognisant, but by the 
mere stroke of the Divine arm, secretly wielded, of 
which she could give no account whatever. Assuredly 
this is not the way of redemption propounded by God 
in His covenant of salvation. 


EXCURSUS Y. 


ON THE CONNECTION OF BODY AND SOUL. 


I cannot here enlarge on the process whereby the soul, 

a spirit-entity, 1s affected by the body; and also by 
the things of the world, as material-entities, we are 
directly conscious of the fact; and this consciousness is 
the highest evidence we can possess of the fact: itis a 
consciousness which carries its evidence with unques- 
tioning conviction to every mind. Nobody denies that 
the soul is affected by the body, and variously affected 
according to the various states to which the body 
- happens to be reduced; and nobody denies that the 
soul again operates upon the body, and that the body is 
moved variously according to the volitions or behests of 
the soul. The fact stands indisputable, that the soul, 
as a cognitive power, is affected by means of impressions 
made through the external senses—that emotions. also 
arise out of these communications, and that out of these 
emotions there is the exercise of will; and that the ~ 
soul, as volitional, operates upon the bodily members, 
which move precisely as they are thus acted ane or 
influenced by the will. 

For the present, let us be contented to take the fact, 
without entering into the explanation of the fact. That 
the fact admits of explanation needs not be ques- 
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tioned; and so soon as data appears, we may rest 
assured these data will be employed for ascertaining the 
process 1n virtue of which mind and matter, as in the 
animal framework, are mutually connected, and found 
mutually working upon one another; and before this en- 
quiry is brought to a close, I shall venture to offer some 
considerations whereby some of the arcana of life may 
be evolved. Takine hold of facts in the meantime, 
which are not gainsaid, it may be farther indicated, that 
the soul can receive cognitions from the Holy Spirit, as 
well as from the world. We must believe that this can 
be in an ordinary and extraordinary way. The Apostles 
and Prophets, for example, had communications made 
to them in an extraordinary way, when they had the 
intimation of things to come, and the revelation of 
special light, out of the ordinary channel. This extra- 
ordinary way is properly called miraculous, and all 
miracle is exceptional to the appoimted channel for 
natural and established usage ; and we are not entitled 
to question the power of God or the wisdom of God 
to adopt extraordinary measures, when extraordinary 
occasion requires them, in laying the foundation of a 
new organization in the world. 

This bemg premised, we are in circumstances to 
receive impressions from the Holy Ghost, in the ordinary 
way, that is, through the senses, when we read or hear 
read, the inspired Word of God; and in this way, as all 
will and volition arise in direct connection with the 
communications made to the mind (and it is all-impor- 
tant to note this), so does the Spirit’s influence prevail, 
according to the way in which these communications 
are recewed. As regards the Holy Spirit, it is now by 
no means needful to suppose a secret and mysterious 
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operative power, working in some extraordinary and 
inconceivable way, that is miraculously, in owr case, and 
after a fashion of which we can give no account ; for in 
owr case, as a rule, no such mysterious interposition is 
known ; but the Holy Spirit, having once revealed, in 
an extraordinary manner, the whole body of needful 
truth, as the revelation of God to man in the sacred 
Scriptures; and having had this recorded in a per- 
manent form for the instruction and edification of the 
Church, we are ‘‘ made partakers of the Divine nature,” 
by the reading and the preaching of the Word. Hence 
we must have knowledge of the Holy Spirit’s principles 
before we can have emotion in behalf of these principles ; 
just as we must have emotion before we can have will 
to put these ito practice. And that knowledge is 
obtained through the instrumentality of our external 
senses. 

Now, what do these facts clearly and indisputably 
establish? Why, this—that the soul is the creature of 
that which begets its ondividuahty. Hence the soul is 
naturally and first the creature of the flesh. Its indi- 
viduality comes from the body, and is established on a 
eround which yields forth the consciousness of its 
particulars. There are two grounds, the body and the 
spirit: the former, individualized by its own particulars 
through ordinary generation; and the latter, having a 
receptivity for these particulars, but having the attribute 
which yields a consciousness of them. What complicates 
a full understanding of the soul is the fact, that it has 
an objective side, as in immediate connection with the 
body, and a subjective side, as the crowning feature of 
its imner selfhood in displaying understanding and 
knowledge. It is the objective side of soul which takes 
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on the complexion or form of that which is grounded in, 
and which emanates from, the body of the flesh ; which, 
therefore, acquires what may be called the personality 
of the soul; it is the subjective side which lehtens up 
a consciousness of this inner personality. As a creature 
thus begotten of the body of the flesh, the soul is in 
Scripture called a wuyiky Wy, a soulish soul, that is, an 
aumal soul, or a capkikyn wy, that is, a soul charac- 
terized by the flesh, v.e., a carnal soul—a soul swayed 
by the affections and passions of the bodily system. 
(See Greek N. T., Jas. i. 15, 1 Cor. 11, 14, Rom. vii. 
a2) Cor, 1.12.) 

But while “that is first which is natural” or soulish, 
as partaking from the animal frame, the soul may be 
transformed into that which Scripture terms a mvevpartixn 
wuxy, a spiritual soul. The soul is in this latter case 
termed the creature of the Spirit. How is this trans- 
formation brought about? The simple answer is, when 
the things of the Holy Spirit, that is, the things of Jesus 
Christ, as revealed in the Gospel, are conveyed thereto and 
established thereon, a peculiar process takes place, as the 
soul undergoes this transformation. It has gradually to 
get rid of the complexion it acquired from the bodily 
economy, and as gradually to put on the complexion 
which it acquires from the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
in the Scriptures. Hence what is called “the renewal 
of the soul”. It is said to be made anew in the image 
of God, by a hearty reception of the principles which 
come from God, as these are revealed in the Word of 
God. The substance of the soul is compared to a parch- 
ment on which writing is engrossed, and it is charac- 
terized by that writing, whatever it may be. The 
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which has to be “ blotted out,” as being “ against us ”— 
an expression, as thus rendered, not always correctly 
understood ; it should be “the handwriting in its de- 
mands” as inferring a certain line of thought and 
action, inimical to us, as alienating us from God and 
bringing death to the soul. This was the work of 
Jesus Christ, so far as His own person was touched by 
the flesh; but then, at the same time, He substituted, 
as another handwriting on the soul, what came from the 
Divine Spirit within Him, and thus He brought in a 
new manhood absolutely pure and perfect. And this is 
the process which He effects in us, by the scheme which 
He has established under the Gospel—a scheme which 
demands the exercise of Repentance on our part to lay 
aside the carnal, and of Faith on our part to lay up the 
righteousness of Christ, in which case, the soul becomes 
“a new creature created in Christ Jesus unto good — 
works ””—a scheme under which we become ‘the 
epistles of Christ known and read by all men”. 

It is obvious from what has just been advanced, that, 
as now born into the world, the soul fundamentally 
cannot be other than carnal, seeing its individuality is 
of necessity first of all begotten out of the carnal 
properties belonging to the body of the flesh; for the 
flesh cannot transmit other than the things of itself. 
“That which is begotten or born of the flesh is flesh,” 
that is, it bears the characteristic of the carnal. A soul, 
again, that is under the discipline and the teaching of 
the Spirit, of necessity becomes spiritual; for “that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” that is, it bears 
the characteristic or impress of the spiritual. Hence we 
realize also the truth of the Apostle’s words in Cor. xy. 
46: “that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
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natural (sensuous or carnal), and afterwards that which 
is spiritual”. And not only is it true historically, that 
“the first man is of the earth earthy, and the second 
man (is born) from heaven”; but it is true by pro- 
creation that the first manhood is of the flesh, carnal ; 
and the second manhood of the Spirit, heavenly; and 
“as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly,” that is, if we are 
thus prepared to inherit the kingdom of God. 


EXCURSUS VI. 


ON THE NATURE OF REDEMPTION. 


Iv is not sufficiently recognised and considered that, the 
body of the flesh being the source and foundation of 
human sin, in as far as it exercises free dominion in the 
soul through the loss of the Spirit, there must be first 
and fundamentally the crucifixion or death of the flesh, 
as the dominating power in the soul; and that this 
death of the flesh, as a power in the soul, is and must 
be fundamentally the very root of the scheme which 
points to the redemption of the soul. It is the removal 
of “the body of sin” from the soul, not only as a burden 
and a weight on the soul, but emphatically.as a domi- 
nating power therein, that constitutes the ground of 
redemption, that is, the deliverance of the soul from the 
source of sin. In order to this, the body of sin has to 
be assaulted and sacrificed in respect of untoward de- 
sires; and when it is thus sacrificed, it is no longer a power 
over the soul; and the soul, in that case, is no longer 
under the dominion of sin: it is redeemed from sin; 
and not only redeemed from the power and dominion 
of sin, in respect that the flesh is mortified in its mem- 
bers; but as thus redeemed, it is of necessity opened up 
to receive a new and better set of principles, even the 
things brought from Christ by the Holy Ghost, and so 
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it becomes sanctified by grace: the body all the while, 
as the object in which sinful incitements remain, being 
doomed to die: to die, first of all, relatwely in respect 
of its untoward cravings, so that the soul should by 
discipline become comparatively free by the repudiation 
of sinful impulses still lingering therein; but in the 
end to die absolutely, so that the soul should thus be 
wholly separated from any and every influence per- 
taining to its connection with the body. In the former 
‘case, we see that the soul now obtains redemption or 
deliverance by a relative dying to sinful impulses: in 
the latter case, we see that the soul obtains redemption 
by the absolute death of the body, as no longer a power 
in any sense at all. Of course, at the absolute death, 
the soul may be found a carnalized thing, in which case, 
it must submit to the destruction called the second 
death ; but if during the life of the body the soul has 
been subordinated to the influences of the Spirit, and 
hath submitted to the purifyimg power of the Spirit, 
then a redeeming process has taken effect on the soul, 
while yet the body is alive and in activity in the 
world ; and in this redeeming process, the foundation of 
a spirit-body is laid in the etherial portion of the soul. 
And hence we understand what the Apostle means, 
when he says, ““ We which have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit the redemption of our body” 
(Rom. vii. 23). The redemption of our body is subse- 
quent to the redemption of our souls. We obtain the 
redemption of our souls in this world—the world that 
now is, when through the aid of the Holy Spirit we are 
enabled to “abstain from fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul”: we obtain the redemption of our 
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bodies only on the morning of the resurrection. This, as 
being the crowning act of redemption, is sometimes by 
way of pre-eminence styled “the day of redemption”. 

Absolute redemption is not possible so long as the 
body is a living framework upon the earth, because 
notwithstanding all the discipline we are called to 
undergo in “mortifying our members which are upon 
the earth,” there will always be left some tendency in 
one direction or another to sinful impulse, supported as 
that impulse is by the allurements of a sinful world ; 
and hence a constant lability or possibility of the soul 
(though redeemed) being brought for a time within the 
meshes of sin; but when once the body is absolutely 
dead, all possible impulses to sin as from that source 
are dead likewise, and the whole life of sin, so far as it 
comes from the body, has in consequence perished. 
When, therefore, all sinful prompting is gone, all sinful 
tendency must of course also be gone, if the soul has 
already been redeemed from subjection to the law of the 
flesh. | 

Now, we can understand with tolerable distinctness 
what are the arrangements of God for our redemption 
and salvation. They may briefly be expressed thus :— 
Having once laid the “foundation” of a finished work 
in regard to redemption from all dominion of the flesh, 
and of the world, and of the devil, Jesus Christ, Who 
was made flesh of our flesh, and blood of our blood, 
having mortified and crucified these, through a soul 
clothed with the righteousness of God, coming from 
the Eternal Spirit, of which He was the partaker, we 
have the application of this purchased redemption made 
over unto us, by the effusion of the precious blood 
which animated and animates His being; and what 
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results have we therefrom? We have, first of all, the 
Spirit for the stanching of the life of the flesh within us, 
which is the life of sin, which stanching consists in 
our abjuring the law of the flesh for the government of 
our souls: and we have, second, the same Spirit for the 
impartation of the life of God within us, which is the 
life of righteousness ; and this change wrought upon us 
is called Regeneration. All this is directly applicable to 
the soul, as weaned from the body and from the world ; 
and while the body is thus weakened as a sinful power, 
the body has finally to die, as carrying in it the last 
remnants of sin, which beset the soul; and when it thus 
dies, it is finally discharged, and the soul is no longer 
beset by the impulses to sin which the body, in its 
present existence, begets and furnishes; and the re- 
demption of the body has then to be effected, we, a 
new body, as a spirit-body, will take the place of the 
present at the resurrection. This comes forth out of 
the redeemed soul, as the seed of the spirit-body, which 
shall be manifested on the day of the resurrection. We 
are not yet in circumstances to speak of this spirit-body, 
nor how it comes to pass that the spiritualized soul 
comes to be the depositary of that future development 
which is to be manifested when souls shall have their 
full manifestation in the activities of celestial life. I 
trust some insight may be obtainable under the discus- 
sion, on which I[ hope to enter, as touching the Psycho- 
logical Problem. 


EXCURSUS VII. 
ON THE FOUNDATIONS OF PRIESTHOOD. 


THE point as to Christ having “somewhat to offer” to 
God, in the exercise of priesthood, has been too much 
overlooked. It is one of the most important considera- 
tions in the great question of atonement. It 1s allowed 
on all hands (that is where Socinian principles do not 
prevail) that Christ made atonement; but many are 
sadly at sea as to the things which it behoved Christ, as 
a Priest to have, in order to the due exercise of the 
priestly office, for an efficient sacrifice for sin. It is an 
alarming thought, if many are to be found to some 
extent depriving Christ of that which could alone make 
Him a proper victim for the Sacrifice due by man unto 
God. There was one sacrifice fundamentally due, with- 
out which, as has been noted, all other sacrifices were 
vain; and that was the sacrifice of sin. Sin was the 
very element which alienated man from God, which 
made man offensive to God, which kept man away from 
God; and unless that offensive thing were taken out 
of the way, as the indispensable foundation of an 
acceptable approach to God, God could not be satisfied : 
God could not be satisfied with any offering where sin 
is harboured, nay, God could not be satisfied with our 
approaches to Him unless sin were covered, and the 
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power of the Spirit were displayed. Here then lies the 
difficulty : How, by any possibility, could Christ take 
away sin, if absolutely He had no sin? And how could 
Christ be a mediator between God and man, and there- 
fore a representative of man before God, if He had not 
with Him the very things to lay down as sacrifices 
before God, the things which God demanded to be laid 
‘ down as attestations of man’s absolute abnegation of 
sin, as attestations of the sacrifice and destruction of sin? 
Christ, in coming before God, must come in two capa- 
cities: first, as the exponent of man’s condition and as 
the deliverer from that condition; and second, as one 
entirely in harmony with God. He must come on the 
one hand, as a pure spotless worshipper, glorifying God 
in heart and spirit; and, on the other hand, with the 
burden of human sin upon Him, as heavy upon Him, and 
as hateful to Him, and as a distress to Him, and as an 
incubus and encumbrance on Him, as a trammel and 
drawback of which He was resolved to be freed; and to 
the removal and destruction of which He had devoted 
Himself, whatever pain and distress the process of so 
doing should cost Him. And what was this burden of 
human sin with which Christ was weighted, and by 
which Christ was cumbered? It was the body of our 
flesh and blood, with all its natural impulses playing 
upon Him. That body of our flesh and blood gave to 
Christ a personal consciousness of man’s estate,—a 
personal feeling of man’s infirmities,—a personal cog- 
nisance of the pressure of sinful tendencies on the 
human soul. Christ carried all that is in man before 
God, but carried it—not as a personal element har- 
boured in his soul, but only to be laid on the altar of 
God for utter destruction. Penetrated by the Divine 
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Spirit in His own soul, and submissive to the Divine 
Spirit in all things, that soul stood before God ready to 
endure to the uttermost, every pang which was unavoid- 
able in order to the sacrifice of this abomination; and 
until this abomination should be completely swept away 
He could not be said to be “‘sanctified” or ‘‘perfected”. 
Christ then “had somewhat to offer” ; and the offering 
up of the very foundations of sin in sacrifice to God 
made the sacrifice to be ‘the savour of a sweet smell 
to God,”—not because Christ suffered pain (for the pain 
or suffermg endured by the Son of God was not in 
itself, and could not be in itself, any satisfaction to 
God), but because He took away sin thereby. By 
denying then that Christ had a body of flesh and blood 
in all respects the same as ours; or which is the same 
thing, by insisting that Christ had a body which needed 
no “cures” and required no “self-denials,” we thereby 
deprive Him of the very ground on which alone He 
could occupy our place,—of the very ground on which 
alone He could come before God in our behalf,—of the 
very ground on which alone He could fairly stand forth 
in man’s name before God, and as a Priest make the 
Sacrifice which was indispensable in order to human 
recovery. 

What is the meaning of the word sacrifice? It means 
abolition or demolition: it implies dilapidation and 
extermination; it is the absolute upgiing of what is 
essentially ours; it is a final parting with, and parting 
from, something which we, by God's grace, have doomed 
shall be separated forever from us. Any other meaning 
I hold to be only an evasion of the question at. issue ; 
and if I have given the correct meaning of sacrifice, 
then see to what dilemma we are reduced, if we say 
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that Jesus had no burden to be removed, no encumb- 
rance to be cast off. We deny at once that He was in 
that case a partaker of our frame, we deny that He was 
a sharer of our condition, we deny that He entered into 
our estate, we deny that He properly laid hold of what 
is ours, we deny Him the very means of bringing in 
redemption ; we, in fact, deny His Redeemership, 
though we may not wish to do so. If we ascribe to 
Jesus Christ not only divinity which we cordially admit, 
but a humanity that had nothing in it of that which 
required rectification, we prevent Him having any part 
or lot with us in that very thing which He came into 
the world to fulfil, and which alone demanded His incar- 
nated presence on earth. If the incarnation of Christ 
was not the incarnation which assimilated Him to us, 
if His flesh and blood were perfect from the beginning, 
and furnishing no emotions for the soul which required 
to be sacrificed, then what of necessity follows? Why 
this, that God put forth His hand to wound, to maim, 
and to destroy that which was altogether in harmony 
with Himself, and acceptable to Himself! Can we sup- 
pose this? Can we suppose that God would thrust the © 
sword of vengeance into His own perfect handiwork ? 
Can we understand what end this would serve? Can 
we believe that God would proceed to fight against 
Himself, and not against the devil? Can we receive it 
that God could attack what is emphatically Ais own, 
instead of the devil's work, in order to zts destruction 2 
If the body of Christ had not been our body, having the 
natural proclivity of our body, and the predisposition 
which belongs to our body, then so far as I can see, 
there had been in Him nothing to be sacrificed, because 
there could have been nothing to be remedied—nothing 
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to be removed. And if there had been nothing to be 
remedied or removed, it were impossible that sin could 
by Him be taken away! 

How little understanding have we in the divine 
economy, when we can allow ourselves to view the 
sacrifice of Christ as if it were God rising in indigna- 
tion against Himself, and laying violent hands on His 
own all-perfect work,—as if God were thus, in fact, 
“divided against Himself,” and taking pleasure in 
breaking down the very work (pure and perfect) of His 
own hands. This, we may be sure, cannot be. What, 
however, we do see in Christ is the Immaculate One 
taking on the burden of owr flesh and blood, that there 
might be no escape from its being sacrificed—no escape 
from its meeting the opposition and the collision, and 
the discomfiture and the death which are essential, in 
order to the entire destruction of its dominion, as a 
power striving for rule in the soul; and no escape, 
therefore, in order to the prevention of all those terrible 
evils which its unrestrained licentiousness created in the 
souls and lives of men. In offering up His body as He 
did, He wutiated that new and lving way of making 
atonement to God, the utilization of which the Re- 
deeming Spirit alone can achieve, by the application 
of the process unto us, in which case we are ourselves 
‘made kings and priests to God”. The mystical body 
of Christ must go through the same process, as has 
already been effected in the Founder: the members 
must be partakers with the Head. 


EXCURSUS VIIL. 


ON CHRIST BEING AT ONCE THE PRIEST AND 
VICTIM. 


Ir is remarkable how fully and accurately the word of 
God corroborates and confirms the views which have 
been herein propounded; and in cases where our 
authorised version fails to give a fair grammatical sense 
of the original. In Heb. ix. 12, our authorised version 
has these words, “by is own blood (not by ours, 
which He had sacrificed), He entered in once into the 
Holy Place, having obtained eternal redemption for us”. 
In the original the words are as follow: dia dé rod 
idStov dipatos, clonOey épama€ cis Ta ayia, aiwviay 
hitpwow evpapevos. It is to the last clause I 
particularly wish to direct attention. The first clause 
is no doubt very important, as indicating that it was 
not generally what might be termed the blood which 
belonged to Himself, 76 dima eavrov for He had made 
our blood a part of Himself but 76 aia ro tduov, His 
own proper and peculiar blood which was essentially 
and intrinsically His own blood,—that which belonged 
to His own spirit-body, and which He carried into 
the Holy Sanctuary, as the life-substance of His spiri- 
tual nature, as distinguished from “the blood of the 
cross” which was poured out and sacrificed in the de- 
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struction of the body of the flesh; but what applies 
to my present argument is the expression which follows, 
as attesting what the death on the cross had actually 
accomplished. The expression is aiwviay \itpwow evpa- 
pevos. Surely grammatical accuracy forbids here the 
interpolation of the words vep nuav. No MS. what- 
ever contains them; and the very term employed (évpa- 
wevos) forbids the possibility of such interpolation. Yet 
our translators, not content with the translation “having 
obtained eternal redemption,” have without any autho- 
rity whatever and assuredly in the teeth of the passage, 
as it must be grammatically rendered, inserted the 
words ‘for us”. I question not for a single moment 
that it was for us, that is with a view to owr salvation, 
that Christ Jesus came into our world and took upon 
Him our nature, and suffered and died; I believe that 
this was the end, for the accomplishment of which He 
appeared, and that He fulfilled the work given Him 
to do. But what I say is, that, in order to the fulfil- 
ment of this ultimate object and purpose, the immediate 
and direct achievement of Christ was to lay that founda- 
tion, without which His end could not be obtained ; and 
that foundation was the redemption of the human body 
(as being our body) which He had assumed; and hence 
the expression évpapevos “having obtained for Him- 
self,’ an expression peculiarly remarkable in the circum- » 
stances, and one which without some very important 
teaching, could not have been permitted in such a 
passage as this. The verb evpiox signifies to find, it 
may be casually without special seeking, as when one 
happens to light upon an object (Ac. ix. 33), or it may 
be through direct and positive inquiry (Mat. vi. 7), 
but no one will dispute that the middle voice signifies 
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to find for one’s self, that is personally to acquire 
something. And this meaning is the more observable 
in that the passage now quoted is the only one in the 
New Testament where the verb evpioxw is found in the 
middle voice. There are not a few passages where this 
verb, as found in the actwve voice, must needs imply 
to get or obtain for self, such as Luke ix. 12, John xxi. 
feepomeriv. |, Hebiixn.: 17, Reviix).6, and, xvi) 14, 
in which passages the context makes it obvious that the 
finding must be for self’ Here, however, is a passage 
which, because without fail the active voice would have 
left it to be inferred that the finding was directly and 
exclusively for others, care has been taken to eschew the 
active voice, and to employ the middle voice, whereby 
the finding is emphatically declared to be directly for 
himself.. The inspired writer, as if to put the question 
beyond the range of misconception or cavil, employs 
the middle voice, as indicating the layimg of that 
foundation of redemption in His own person, of which 
we must become partakers with Him, as “heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ,” He being the pattern-man, 
on whom the delwerance had to be absolutely achieved, 
—deliverance from those assaults and temptations 
whereby He was beset, but that now after the hardest 
conflict to which it was possible to subject Him, He 
had come off victorious, as having procured for Himself 
that absolute Avrpaous or deliverance or redemption, 
which consisted in the separation from Him of every 
disturber of the spiritual life, ze, of the spiritualised 
soul,—involving a death which is properly regarded as 
the ransom-price which the integrity of God demanded, 
and therefore as the aiwvios \vtpwors, the deliverance 
during the ages, from the return of the dominion of the 
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flesh, as the power of sin in the soul.* The plain 
English of all this is, that Christ, taking our flesh and 
blood, took that which carried with it the assaults of 
the lower nature,—assaults which troubled the soul, 
and which therefore fought against the soul. But these 
assaults were the very production or resultants of the 
devil’s work on man, and it was for the express purpose 
of destroying the devil’s work that Christ appeared on 
the stage of this world. 

Christ, then, as the Head of a renewed humanity, 
“bruised the head of the serpent,” in that He per- 
fectly, by death, destroyed the work of the devil in the 
flesh ; and without doubt in this process, the serpent 
managed to ‘‘ bruise his heel”: yes! when he was 
nailed to the tree. In the whole process in which 
Christ was involved, He was at once the priest and 
the wictim—the priest in that He was in perfect har- 
mony with God, ministering to God, acting as the 
servant of God, zealous for the glory of God; yea, that 
all that was offensive to God might be taken out of the 
way; and the wetvm as pouncing upon. the precise 
object wherein sin had its seat, that it might be morti- 
fied, sacrificed, and slain. The priest and the victim 
are not to be confounded as one and the same. The 
priest was the wmner man, allied to God, under .the 
influence of the Divine Spirit: the victim was the outer 


* The self-same argument is supported by the words in Heb. i. 3, 
caOapiomov THv dmaptioy TOLnaoadpmervos, éxdOiev x. 7. r., “having 
made for Himself a purification of sins, He sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high”. The purification was obviously the 
grounds on which alone fundamentally He could so sit, and without 
which He could not hold that position. He must fulfil the work 
given Him to do, in order to His exaltation, and He did so effectually. 
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man, allied to our humanity, and subjected to the 
influences of the world, and under those influences 
harassing and vexing the soul. What men saw of 
Christ was little more than the outer manhood, and 
this Christ not unfrequently employs to express His 
personation. Indeed it would have been very difficult 
to separate the outward man under any circumstances 
from a prominent share in His personality ; for this is 
the encasement, by which man is not only known to 
man, but which, as we have seen, supplies its portion 
of the me in the inner man; but Christ in the inner 
man had what ordinary man has not, the divine nature 
as sharing in that personality, and this divine nature 
throwing its halo on the soul of Christ, so that no sinful 
impulse or influence should have its harbourage’ or 
encouragement for a‘moment there. While, therefore, 
through the Eternal Spirit He was one with God, He 
had that notwithstanding which demanded a resolute 
and inexorable immolation, as the true representative of 
man. ‘The immolation was made, and the sacrifice was 
complete under the Divine requirement. 
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EXCURSUS IX. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF IMPUTATION. 


THE doctrine of sin, as touching the person of the Lord 
Jesus, has without doubt been one of the most puzzling 
and perplexing problems with which the Church has had 
to grapple. Theologians have found themselves either 
on Scylla or in Charybdis; and the question has been, 
how to steer clear of both. Hither they have been 
obliged to entertain as truth what logically comes to be 
a “legal fiction,’ and therefore having no real founda- 
tion; or to ascribe sin to the Lord Jesus, from the 
ascription of which to Him, in the face of several texts 
of Scripture attesting His sinlessness, and His acknow- 
ledged relationship to God the Father, they have in- 
stinctively recoiled. It is believed that the difficulty 
is increased by the fact, that we are not sufficiently 
instructed with respect to the source or primary basis 
of sin, and the precise character of sin, as it affects the 
human soul fundamentally. This forms the subject 
of special discussion in the chapter on the Nature and 
Origin of Sin; and here, therefore, my remarks will 
have regard chiefly to the interpretation put upon the 
word “imputation”. 

Many have got hold of an interpretation to the word 
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emputation for which, so far as I know, there is no real 
authorisation in Scripture—an interpretation which says, 
a thing may be ascribed to us as ours, which after all 
has never been actually umparted to us. Such kind of 
imputation, that is, imputation without impartation, 
that is, putative without being applicative, I cannot help 
regarding as contradictory at once both to reason and 
to Scripture : indeed, so far as regards our Justification, 
when the righteousness of Christ is said to be “imputed 
to us,’ imputation, without impartation, is subversive 
of faith! For, what is faith? Faith in a principle is 
the recewing of the principle as true; and if we receive 
any statement into our hearts as true, we are able to 
rely upon it accordingly. But recewing aught into our 
hearts implies of necessity the wmpartation of it into 
our hearts! If, therefore, justification come by faith, 
as we are assured it does, it comes by the umpartation to 
our souls of the truth as it is in Jesus; and hence, of 
course, the imputation. We are counted righteous on 
account of our faith; that is, we are counted righteous 
because of the operation of recetving: receiving what ? 
I answer, the righteousness of Christ: that is, we have 
the wmputation of the righteousness of Christ, because 
we have the wmpartation of the righteousness of Christ : 
in short, the two cannot by possibility be separated. 
The impartation 1s a work done im us, and the imputa- 
tion is a declaration of our state in connection with that 
work. Hence the connection betwixt Justification and 
Sanctification, which two our Church tells us are inse- 
parable. ‘The connection must be inseparable: the one 
cannot be before the other; and the reason is, that the 
one is a fact arising out of our faith, and the other is 
God’s pronouncement on the condition which faith 
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brings. There never could have been any disputation 
on this point, if due attention had always been given to 
the nature of Faith. If the definition of faith given in 
our Confession and Catechisms had been duly considered, 
the whole question had come to be settled irrevocably. 
Faith in Jesus Christ is said to be “‘recexwng Christ, 
and resting upon Him”. If, then, faith in Christ be 
the recewing of Christ and resting upon Him, hence 
‘Christ 1s 72 us” when we believe; and we have good 
authority for saying that “ Christ wm us is the hope of 
glory”. This is one side of the great question of impu- 
tation : it is the imputation which represents owr rela- 
tionship to Jesus Christ, for it is imputation to us of 
the righteousness of Christ, when the same has been 
recewed by faith. 

Now how is it with regard to Jesus Christ our blessed 
Redeemer as touching the imputation which represents 
fis relationship to us, and to Whom, it is allowed, there 
is the imputation of our sin? According to what has 
just been advanced, if there be properly the umputation 
of our sin to Him, there must needs be the zmpartation 
of our sin to Him. Here then the question arises :— 
In what way could there have been the impartation of 
our sin to One, Who is pronounced to have been “ holy, 
harmless, and undefiled, and separate from sinners,” and 
Who could in triumph ask of the Jews, ‘“‘ Which of you 
convinceth (or rather convicteth) me of sin?” And 
in common reason we must admit, that so far as His 
every act is handed down and rehearsed to us, there is 
obviously therein an antagonism to sin, and a repudia- 
tion of sin. In what way then can we suppose sin 
imparted to Jesus. We answer at once in no other way 
than by the fact that our body was imparted to Him: 
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He was “made flesh”: He came ‘in the likeness of 
sinful flesh,’—in that flesh which has “the law of sin in 
its members” ; and He so came that He might “ abolish 
the enmity in his flesh” (Eph. 1. 14). 

I have already touched on this point, and I shall 
doubtless have occasion to touch upon it again ; for it 
will have to be sifted well, and tested carefully by the 
inspired word, before its general admission as an article 
of faith, so that we can truly pronounce Jesus Christ 
as ““made sin,’ while at the same time we are made 
to know that He was essentially and inherently ‘“ with- 
out sm”. The problem has its solution as an interpre- 
tation of Scripture, only through a sound understanding 
of the philosophy of mind. The prominent difhiculty 
is a logical one: How can a thing be and not be at the 
same time? How can Jesus be made sin, and therefore 
have sin, and at the same time have no sin? As a sim- 
ple proposition the statement is a contradiction in terms ; 
and therefore, as a simple proposition, applicable in each 
case to the self-same object, or self-same poimt of the 
object, it is utterly impossible to receive it. The first 
law of reason is that of non-contradiction: that is, a 
thing cannot be the opposite or contrary of what it is. 
It is obvious then, in order to understand the Scripture- 
statement, that the precise something, which is called 
sim, is not the self-same something, which is said to be 
without sin. And yet in\each case, the one and also the 
other are comprehended under the He, or personality of 
Christ. I have said that the element of sin has its 
primary foundation for man, in the body of the flesh, 
which he acquires by ordinary generation. Now, as the 
body is the outward part of human personality, the 
part indeed which, in the case of every thing that 
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exists, constitutes the foundation of its individuality, it 
is not to be wondered at, when the body of Christ 
happens to be referred to, it should be spoken of as 
Mimself; and yet itis not Himself in the same signi- 
ficance and intensity as the inward and conscious Me, 
the thinking self. But we can perfectly understand (for 
this is part of our own experience) that impulses will 
in circumstances arise in the body, and be thence pre- 
sented to the mind, which, if yielded to, would tend to 
sin, but which are no sooner presented, than they are 
abhorred and repudiated and crushed by the will. In 
these circumstances the body of the flesh is said, and 
properly said, to be the body of sin, while the soul in the 
circumstances vs entirely without sin. In these cireum- 
stances “the soul, that is born of God, cannot sin” : 
it cannot sim, because it is under the immediate guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost. This ought to explain the 
position in which Christ stood, as well as the work 
given Him to do. 

But here was quite a special case, as compared with 
that of ordinary man. Going upon the lines of holy 
Scripture, we are able to explain what at first blush 
seems an inconsistency and a contradiction; and to 
expound the same in perfect harmony with actual ex- 
periences and scientific conclusions. We have in our- 
selves as Christians, impulses of a questionable sort, 
which are immediately put down—impulses of which 
the outside world knows nothing,—impulses, the very 
existence of which is not perceived by others ; how fully 
might such experience be in the person of Jesus. There 
is hardly an incident in His life which does not fairly 
indicate the process now referred to. 

That the soul of Jesus was assailed by a twofold 
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impress, one that had to be suppressed, and one whose 
law was to operate as the suppressor, cannot we think be 
questioned for a moment :—On the one side, impulses 
arose from the flesh, and from the world, as well as 
from the devil, and the repression of them constituted 
the cross which, as man, He had to undergo, while alive 
upon the earth. On the other side, as these instigations 
appeared, there arose the ever-watchful guardian, sup- 
pressing and crushing all such impulses or cravings as 
would lead into sin, while the same watchful guardian 
was ever present to instigate the fulfilment of all duty 
in observing the requirements of God. In this way all 
incitements from the devil, the world and the flesh 
ceased, or had no possible influence upon His soul; and 
finally the flesh itself, through which all other tempta- 
tion must come, was absolutely sacrificed upon the tree, 
as the climax and the close of the trials He had to 
undergo. ‘Thus it becomes obvious, how it came to 
pass, that the very death which outwardly seemed the 
hour of His greatest weakness, was literally the hour of 
His greatest triumph, as manifesting the entire supre- 
macy of the Spirit on His soul. 

Here then we have exhibited, in the person of Jesus, 
that power, which rendered His heart antagonistic to 
the dominion of the flesh, as being the source of sin 
upon the soul, while yet He was tempted in all points 
like as we are. Possessed as He was of the divine 
nature, and that without any sparingness or stintedness 
of measure, He was enabled to show forth the human 
soul as absolutely emancipated from any sort of thral- 
dom to the flesh, and always and invariably on the side 
of God, as the adversary of sin. There was “ enmity in 
His jlesh”’—enmity to the law of the spirit of a pure 
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and holy ife—enmity through which the devil and the 
world worked and pushed their proposals; but His soul 
was so thoroughly purged of all alliance with that 
enmity, so as to be in no sense particeps crimims, but 
rather to be its foe and assailant, and with such entire 
effect, that the life of the flesh, as sinful flesh (and it 
was sinful only when it sought dominion in the soul), 
came to be absolutely sacrificed and destroyed—so 
destroyed that ultimately Christ could say :—‘ The 
prince of the world cometh, and hath nothing in Me”— 
nothing on which he could lay hold in order to further 
his schemes. Christ thus ‘ sanctified” that humanity 
of ours which He assumed; and He became “perfected”. 
He brought upon the stage of the world that new man- 
hood, which God from the beginning desiderated, which 
was the ideal of God, and which perfectly satisfied God, 
as the entire fulfilment of that ideal; and He brought 
this about in the exercise of the fair and full freedom of 
law. It would, as we have noted, have been an easy 
thing for God, as a matter of mere power, to have taken 
up the handiwork of Satan, and to have dashed it in 
pieces, and to have recreated man afresh; but it was 
not for God to operate otherwise than in perfect con- 
formity with His own law of perfect freedom, as the 
prerogative of the creature. What then was the work 
of God in the circumstances? The work of God in the 
circumstances was to supply a sufficiency of the divine 
motive to fulfil the end demanded. He offered it to 
man after the fall; but “the natural man would not 
receive it”. What then? He planted this law in all 
its plenitude in the bosom of the Son of Man, and in 
fis person the contest was allowed to go on; and 
accordingly the battle of the flesh and of the Spirit was 
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fought in the person of Christ; and this to the utter 
discomfiture of the former, and the absolute victory of 
the latter. Thus it came to pass that Christ ‘ made 
sin,” z.e., Christ, ‘‘ after the flesh,” became, through the 
process of Christ’s sacrifice, Christ having “sin put 
away, 2.¢., “no longer after the flesh”. In this way, 
it obviously comes out, that while Christ had on Him 
the burden of sin, He could not at any moment be 
regarded as sinful, but essentially and inherently the 
very reverse. He had a warfare to enter upon, and a 
victory to achieve—a warfare that involved this, 22z., 
that the assaults of sin should be brought to bear upon 
Him, as they are brought to bear upon us, He being 
made one of ourselves, and “ tempted like as we are” ; 
and if so, of course tempted by the flesh, as well as by 
the world, and by the devil, yet in His case, ‘“ without 
sin”: that is, the temptations were in all cases success- 
fully disclaimed and adjured, and came to nought. 
Christ had in His soul that which enabled Him to 
resist and to throw back every impulse to sin, for His 
soul was completely under the sway of the Hternal 
Spirit, and therefore was maintained in perfect purity 
throughout. | 

Thus, then, in the case of Jesus Christ, imputation 
and impartation are inseparable; and because of the 
impartation, there was the wmputation of our sin to 
Christ; and the explanation of the peculiarity of there 
being sin and yet no sim, is understood in that He 
having and holding the Divine Spirit was enabled to 
destroy or sacrifice that carnal influence, which, even in 
His case, sought to have an ascendancy in His soul. 
That carnal life He destroyed perfectly in the discipline 
which He maintained over Himself, amid the various 
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provocations to which He was subjected in the world; 
and this in the exercise of His own priestly office, as 
“inaugurating a new and a living way” for men—tfor 
men to adopt and to apply for their own salvation, and 
thus and hereby “ He finished” to the entire satisfaction 
of the Father, the work given Him to do, as the foun- 
dation on which alone salvation was possible. From 
that cruelest of tortures to His sensitive frame, we have 
seen He fain would have escaped, as these were wm no 
way essential to the perfection of His obedience; but 
seeing it behoved that death must be where sin has been, 
and death in its most absolute, as well as relative form, 
in order to its absolute destruction ; and seeing that the 
devil had contrived at the last, the most grievous and 
repulsive of deaths, in order, if possible, by intimidation 
to create consternation and retreat in Christ, and con- 
sequently to overawe Him from facing that dreadful 
ordeal, which in the nature of things, as mere torture, 
was not essentially required for the fulfilment of His 
mission, but which yet would have been a triumph to 
Satan (as after all an yielding to the cry of the flesh 
to be saved), had Christ declined this test of the devil’s 
introduction ; and seeing that the Father refused to in- 
terfere in the contest which had already been so success- 
fully waged with Satan, Christ submitted to the dreaded 
cruelty imposed by the powers of darkness, and so He 
repressed the cry of the flesh to be spared from the 
agony which awaited it. This last exhibition there- 
fore of the obedience of Christ, was the most remark- 
able of all, in so far as the cruelty inflicted was not a 
cruelty directly from the hands of the Father, for that 
hour was emphatically “the hour of Satan” and his 
emissaries; and the alternative was, that, if Christ 
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flinched from encountering that hour, it behoved that 
He had at length hearkened to the cry of the flesh in 
saving it from death. That must not be in Christ’s 
case ; and however fearful the accessories of cruelty by 
which the final death of the flesh was attended, Christ 
rather than that in any sense he should be the servant 
of that which it behoved the Spirit always to control, 
rendered up the body of the flesh in sacrifice, under the 
most horrible and hateful agonies,—thus ending by a 
climax of sublime submission, a career not only unpa- 
ralleled, but unapproached in the annals of the world, 
by the utter abnegation of all that is purely human in 
maintaining the law of the Divine Spirit in opposition 
to the Evil One. 


EXCURSUS X. 


ON CHRIST MADE UNDER THE LAW. 


GALATIANS lv. 4 says, ‘‘God sent forth His Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law”. The clause “‘ made 
of a woman” is a strong statement, as to the nature of 
the Incarnation ; and so also is the collateral expression, 
“made under the law”: when duly considered, this 
latter is a still stronger statement, if possible, touching 
this all-important question of the Incarnation. As to 
the former clause, there is not a word uttered having 
reference to any peculiarity attachable to the woman, as 
if in any way she had shared flesh and blood different 
from other women; but the contrary must be inferred ; 
for the generic term ‘“‘woman” is employed as indicating 
Christ’s bodily derivation from a female of our common © 
humamty. We have no alternative, therefore, but to 
understand that, though by miraculous interposition 
a basis was laid in the womb of the virgin, forming the 
rudiment of a man-child, the foetus must have been 
unmistakably nourished by the blood-substance which 
belonged to, and which pervaded, the woman’s body. 
Nor is it questioned that Jesus was made of the self- 
same substance as the mother of whom He was born— 
a conclusion not easily evaded, when it is understood as 
by express revelation, that the primitive germ was “the 
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seed of the woman,” and that the blood flowing in the 
veins of the woman’s body, and which went to nourish 
the woman’s own body, was the self-same blood which 
went to nourish the body of the child Jesus, and which 
therefore contributed to build up Ais frame, and which, 
of course, constituted the very flesh and blood of that 
frame. 

The clause “made under the law” confirms very 
strongly this view of the body of Christ. A natural 
question here to ask is: Under what law was Christ 
placed when made man? There can be but one alter- 
native in the reply: 1t must have been either under 
the law of Moses, or under the law of the flesh. That 
Christ was born under the law of Moses is acknowledged 
on all hands. Born of Jewish parents, and acknow- 
ledged by them, He was, as a matter of course, placed 
under the Jewish Covenant: hence He had to submit 
to the ordinance of circumcision, as the token of the 
Jewish Covenant, and there was no warning or instruc- 
tion from Heaven against this; and while the true 
interpretation of that token was a cutting off of the 
foreskin, as symbolic of the cutting off of the power and 
authority of the flesh, as a ruling power in the soul, it 
engaged to a close adherence to Jewish ordmances and 
ceremonies, as instituted by the instrumentality of 
Moses. ‘Taking then the meaning of the expression, 
“ born under the law,” as being born in subjection to the 
law of Moses—a meaning generally allowed—let us see 
what this fact of necessity implies. We ask for whom 
was the law of Moses written and revealed? For whom 
was it ordained? Was it not for those who are born 
under the law of the flesh? We think there can be no 
doubt on this point. The law of the flesh is proclaimed 
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to be “the law of sin which is in the members” of the 
body. The law of the flesh is that impulse or craving 
which, in our connection with the world, is continually 
striving for some gratification or another—some indul- 
gence thereto, which the world can supply. The law 
of the flesh, therefore, for want of any counteracting 
law, has become the law of sin, the law which rules in 
ordinary man, to the breeding of much spiritual guilt. 
The law of Moses, as moral, was directly antagonistic 
to the law of the flesh. The law of Moses, as moral, 
had its foundation in the bosom of God; and the cere- 
monial law was but accessory instrumentality, whereby 
the moral law might best be answered and obeyed. 
The moral law said to the law of the flesh, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not”; and hence thou-shalt-not is the one grand 
injunction applicable to every sin specified in the deca- 
locue—applicable, therefore, to all those appetites and 
desires—to all those impulses and passions which have 
their foundation in the flesh, and which lead men to 
sin, and which succeed in inducing ordinary men to com- 
mit sin; that is, where ordinary men have not the 
power of the Spirit of God given to them to curb these 
and to restrain them from sin. 

If such was the law of Moses, then, how could Jesus 
Christ be said to be “‘made under the law” of Moses ? 
I answer, this could not have been, if there had been 
no influences on Him, 7.e., no impulses from the flesh to 
commit sin: in that case, the law of Moses had not, and 
could not, by any rational interpretation, have had any 
application to Him. If there was in Christ nothing 
common with ordinary man, as touching inducements 
or influences to sin, then assuredly the “thou shalt 
not,” as proclaimed to others, could have had no re- 
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ference to Him! But if we say that He was tempted 
in all respects as other men are—if we say that He was 
subjected to the play and provocations which come 
from the flesh, and to those incitements which come 
from the world, and which bring ordinary men into sin, 
and which when conceived, and harboured, and in- 
dulged, constitute the sins fundamentally of ordinary 
man, then of course the prohibitions of Moses’ law were 
applicable to Him ! 

And did not Christ fulfil that law? Nay! did He 
not honour that law? And did He not honour, in the 
most conspicuous fashion, the law under which God 
made man at the first? The law under which God 
made man at the first was the moral law, supported by 
the special commands of God, which came with the 
authority of God. Christ obeyed all, under the most 
trying circumstances! But how could He be said to 
have fulfilled the law in all its demands, if He had not 
been made subject to the challenge of that law? And 
how could He have been made subject to the law, if 
there was no temptation brought to bear upon Him to 
break the law? If Jesus had not been troubled by 
temptations like other men, and amenable to the force 
of these temptations, and consequently if Jesus had not 
had a contest to engage in, a struggle to encounter, 
between opposing influences—if Jesus had not had a 
very difficult work to do, which required the most 
determined courage to overcome, then what means His 
incarnation, and what means His temptation in the 
wilderness, and what means the self-denials of His life, 
in leaving home, in opposing the world, in declining all 
its offers, in withstanding the powers that be, in per- 
mitting His body to be nailed to the tree, rather than 
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that the law of the flesh should in any sense rule over 
Him? Is not Christ the fulfilment of the very ends of 
the law, in its most minute requirements? In the case 
of other men, they had recourse to the prescribed 
sacrifices and offerings which were the provision of the 
law as temporary expedients, “which could never 
make the corners thereto perfect as pertaining to the 
conscience”; but ‘‘ He put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself”. | 

There are several additional considerations which may 
be referred to as proofs that Christ was ‘‘made under 
the law”. Ihave already spoken of His circumcision, 
which made Hum ‘a debtor to do the whole law” 
(Galatians v. 3), and, consequently, to fulfil the moral 
and ceremonial obligations of the Levitical dispensation, 
though He put Himself actually in the place of these. 
I might also refer to the purification which the 
mother underwent after child-birth, the same as any 
other woman in Israel. It may be asked, Could she 
really be defiled by the act of giving birth to “the holy 
child, Jesus”? Surely not, if His flesh was not in all 
respects our flesh. But Mary submitted to be “unclean 
for seven days,” just as Jesus submitted to be presented 
for circumcision on the eighth day, according to Leviticus 
xu. 2, 3. And again, Mary “continued in the blood of 
her purifying three and thirty days, touching no hal- 
lowed thing, nor coming into the sanctuary until the 
days of her purifying were fulfilled”; for Luke tells us 
that “when the days of her purification were accom- 
plished according to the law of Moses, they brought 
Him to Jerusalem to present Him to the Lord (as it is 
written in the law of the Lord, every male that openeth 
the womb shall be called holy to the Lord), and to offer 
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a sacrifice according to that which is said in the law of 
the Lord, a pair of turtle doves and two young pigeons” 
(Luke i. 22-24, Lev. xu. 11). No distinction whatever 
is admitted whereby Mary and her Son could be ex- 
empted from the requirements of the law, as making its 
demands on sin-born humanity. 

But again, our blessed Lord Himself gave further 
illustration of His conformity to the law, as one “ made 
under the law,” by subnutting to the baptism of John, 
just as any other devout Israelite at the time. It is 
said that ‘‘ Jerusalem and all Judea and all the region 
round about went out to John, and were baptised of 
him in Jordan, confessing their sins”. “Then (it is 
added) cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan to be bap- 
tised of him.” What was the very nature of John’s 
baptism? We are expressly told that it was “the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins”. How 
could Jesus submit to this baptism? No wonder that 
John forbade Him, saying: “I have need to be baptised 
of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” Yet the Saviour, 
who saw more deeply into the question than John, in- 
sisted on the propriety of this step; and indeed on the 
duty of this step, and He made the distinct and impera- 
tive reply, saying: “Suffer it to be so now; for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness”. Righteous- 
ness was involved in the fulfilment of this requirement. 
What righteousness could it be? What, surely, but the 
righteousness which demanded that solemn dedication 
to God which was required as implying the engagement 
to wash away all sin. 

The washing away of sin in ordinary man cometh by 
his being bathed in the blood of atonement: that 1s, in 
the blood of God, which cleanseth from all sin: that is, 
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“the law of the Spirit of life which is in Christ Jesus, 
frees from the law of sin and death”; and in ordinary 
man, this is effected in and through the process of re- 
pentance, whereby men are separated from their sins, 
or more strictly, whereby sins are separated from the 
souls of men. But the sins whereby Jesus was beset, 
were not from the soul; nor were they sins of the soul 
in His case, but from the body only : they pertained to 
the flesh; and so, while there could literally be no 
repentance, strictly so called, in Christ, He had yet to 
‘strip Himself” of those pressing agencies whereby He 
was beset ; and therefore He came with others to the 
baptism of John. Thus He exhibited, by another 
public act, His strict conformity to the law, that law 
which, we have already noticed, was most rigorous and 
severe against sin, and which demanded the unsparing 
chastisement of sin. 

There is another example of conformity to the law, 
which implies more than is usually understood by it: I 
refer to the payment of “the tribute-money”. What 
was the tribute-money ? We learn this from Hx. xxx. 
11-16. We are told it was “a ransom for the soul,” 
—“an offering to the Lord, to make an atonement for 
your souls,”—‘‘ the atonement-money of the children of 
Israel, for the service of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, a memorial unto the children of Israel before the 
Lord, to make an atonement for your souls”. The sum 
was half a shekel or ten gerahs. ‘“‘ Every one that 
passeth among them that are numbered, from twenty 
years old and above, shall give an offering unto the 
Lord. The rich shall not give more, and the poor shall 
not give less, than half a shekel.” The tribute-money 
was instituted to be gathered, when a census of the 
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people should be taken ; but as Josephus intimates, it 
was in his time paid annually by al/ males, from twenty 
years old and above, a circumstance rendered necessary 
by the great expenses of the temple and of the temple- 
services, and possibly also by reason of the Roman taxes. 
Looking then to the life of Jesus, it may be asked why 
should He pay “atonement-money”; we can only 
answer by replying that as the law demanded that the 
body of sin should be slain, so accordingly Jesus paid 
the customary contribution for this end when demanded ; 
thus manifesting His entire conformity to Mosaic institu- 
tions, and confessing His real character as “‘ made under 
the law” by the fact that He was born in the flesh, and 
as man, therefore subject to its assaults. 

Much might be said on the careful observance by 
Christ of the ceremonial of the law, and consequently of 
His taking to Himself an application of the sentiment 
which the ceremonial implied. “Three times in the 
year (said the statute) all thy males shall appear before 
the Lord God.” Accordingly our Lord’s attendance 
at the feasts of the Passover, of Pentecost, and of Taber- 
nacles, is carefully recorded. Let us for a moment 
regard but one of these—His attendance at the Passover. 
The Passover was not a purely commemorative service. 
It demanded the literal sacrifice of a paschal lamb, as a 
representative of death for sin ; and carrying home 
therefore to the celebrators of the paschal service, the 
necessity of sin being slain. Christ ‘“ kept that feast ” ; 
and thereby He applied to Himself the lesson which 
was prescribed by such a ceremonial: and not only this, 
but He became Himself in all verity “the Paschal 
Lamb” as one amenable to the law, and fulfillnme the 
law in its deepest requirements. ‘The offering of vic- 
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tims could go but a very little way to touch the evil, 
whereby man was beset; and accordingly “the law 
made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better 
hope did”. ‘‘What the law could not do in that it was 
weak through the flesh (as being strong in opposing it), 
God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and as touching sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” In 
this way Christ was subject to the law, and fulfilled the 
law: he honoured and established the law. | 


EXCURSUS XI. 


ON THE NATURE OF ATONEMENT. 


I CANNOT omit an opportunity of repeating and pressing 
the real points in the great and all-absorbing question 
of Atonement. No greater damage has ever been done 
to the Church of Christ than to misconceive the 
language of Holy Writ on the grand theme of the 
priesthood of Christ. The doctrine of atonement (it is 
true) has been held, held firmly, by the orthodox, as it 
has been proclaimed unambiguously in our formularies ; 
yet, with all the efforts at exposition of this central 
theme, that doctrine (it must be confessed) continues 
beclouded by tremendous difficulties to this day. True, 
it is not the part of Confessions, Creeds, or Articles of 
Faith, to expound difficulties in Scripture, but only to 
detail the doctrines as facts in due and orderly connec- 
tion; and it is the part of sermons and treatises on 
Scripture-subjects to do all that in man lies to explain 
them as in consistency with Scripture, and with the 
best instruction which our rational intelligence has 
received ; but it will hardly be questioned that much 
remains yet to be done for this theme in order to justify 
the plan of God, and to simplify the ways of God to 


man. 
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But what is the reason of the difficulties by which 
this doctrine of atonement is beset? It lies in our 
failure to analyze the person of our Lord Jesus, Who 
became flesh, even our flesh ; and in our failure to see 
that in our flesh lies the eanaatien and source of human 
sin. So soon as we are able to point to the origin of 
evil in our souls, and so soon as we are able to see that 
Christ did verily assail and destroy the evil in its roots, 
the subject of atonement will not only stand forth as a 
scriptural principle, but will be confirmed as a scientific 
fact. The difficulty respecting atonement is no doubt 
a psychological one fundamentally, in as far as psycho- 
logy has yet failed to pronounce how, or in what way 
it is, that the body of the flesh affects our souls, and 
consequently it has been unable to say in what way the 
flesh goes to stain and defile our souls with sin. I shall 
have to enter into a discussion of this question before 
closing this inquiry, and therefore I cannot here take it 
up. I simply here take two things for granted. First, 
that the body does affect the soul, in so far as we are 
conscious of the states of our body, conscious of injuries 
thereto and of pains therein, when it is hurt,—conscious 
of pleasure when it is gratified,—conscious of impulses 
when the body has cravings, conscious of impressions 
of every kind when these are conveyed through the 
senses to our souls. Second, that each soul is charac- 
terised by its own body, in its dispositions and cravings, 
in every case of ordinary manhood; and hence that all 
mankind by ordinary generation are radically constituted 
carnal from the very beginning of their being. If sin 
is in the flesh, therefore it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that sin is and must be in the soul of ordinary 
manhood as begotten of the flesh—begotten, I say, on 
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the intellectual ground common to all living creatures, 
begotten in each case precisely according to that bodily 
system which has its own proper individuality ; and as 
thus begotten, so structured as to present the pheno- 
menon of the particular consciousness of that indivi- 
duality, which has been manifested in the soul. 

These two facts are all-important, if we can establish 
them. ‘That they are agreeable to Scripture, needs not 
be doubted or questioned for a moment, when it tells us 
that “in the flesh dwelleth no good thing,” that is, no 
good, as a governing power for a soul preparing for 
mmortality, and a dwelling-place with God; for the 
flesh is only for a material state, and must needs per se 
partake of the selfishness of a material state; and the 


Scriptures without doubt pronounce the material com- 
plexion of the human soul in its fallen condition, as 


“carnal”. That they are agreeable to the fundamental 
teaching of the Church, needs not be doubted, when it so 
emphatically proclaims the propagation of the fallen 
state to be through “ ordinary generation,” in virtue of 
which man is regarded as having lost the Spirit of God, 
and consequently lost the image of God, and consequently 
as having become the very creature of the carnal man. 
Man, born in this condition, is of necessity born in sin, 
that is, in a state in which he cannot please God, as 
one preparing for immortality; and not only this, but 
in which, as being without the Spirit, there is in him 
no sufficiently controlling power to restrain his sin-ward 
course. 

In these circumstances, the Lord Jesus Christ appears 
in the form of man, and on the stage of human life ; and 
how simple is the statement of the divine record which 
says—‘‘In all things it behoved Him to be made like 
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unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful and faith- 
ful High Priest in offermgs to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people; for in that He Himself 
hath suffered, being tempted, He is able to succour those 
that are tempted”. What have we here? We have just 
been made aware by the chapter, that “He who made 
the world,” He who is “the brightness of the Father's 
glory and the express image of His Person, and uphold- 
ing all things by the word of His power,” was made 
man: by which we understand—not that the divine 
nature gave up (if it could give up) any of its proper 
or essential characteristics as God, much less could as 
such be confined within the limits of a human frame, 
but that “the form of God” as involving the mind of 
God, and embracing the righteousness of God, was so 
appropriated and adjusted, as to become the foundation 
on which manhood might be engrafted ; and so engrafted 
that in one personality there should be two distinet 
natures :—the human nature characterised by its deriva- 
tion from the human body; and the divine nature, in 
the background so to speak, yet in truth, side by side 
therewith, and operating thereon, as need required. 
The divine nature in Him is to be regarded as one and 
the same with the Eternal Spirit, giving development to 
His human soul in knowledge, righteousness, and _holi- 
ness, so that the soul expanded as the body grew: that 
soul being subjected to the impulses, cravings and 
various affections which of necessity belong to the body, 
and which thus equipped it had to control. It must be 
obvious then that there behoved to be in Christ a 
collision betwixt two opposite influences, and that a 
contest must mevitably transpire in His bosom. He 
was temptible in respect of the lower part of His being, 
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and He was accordingly tempted; and He felt the 
power and force of temptations, whether coming from 
the devil, or from the world, or from the flesh; but He 
never succumbed to temptation; in as far as He was 
supported by another and superior power, whose in- 
fluence was always more efficacious than the influence 
which came from the sensuous source, and He was 
thereby enabled to ‘“ abolish the enmity in His flesh” 
(Eph. ti. 15), and thus to “condemn sin in the flesh” 
(Rom, viii. 3). 

We see then in Christ, what constituted priesthood : 
we see what was properly the priest and what was pro- 
perly the victim. ‘These two are not to be confounded : 
the priest is one thing, and the victim is another; and 
this of necessity. If Christ had not been in possession of 
“the Eternal Spirit” as clothing His soul, He could not 
have been a priest; and if He had not been incarnated 
in our human body, He could not have been the victim. 
Christ therefore cast out, that is He sacrificed, what 
was sin, as coming from the body of the flesh, and 
finally and physically, ‘He was put to death therein ” ; 
and this He fulfilled by the power which belonged to 
Him as the eternal Son of God. In this way, then, 
Christ brought in a new manhood, a manhood wherein 
the flesh was dethroned from all power over the soul, and 
performed only a secondary part, in that, having no 
ruling power in the soul, it was the servant of the 
Spirit, and therefore the servant of righteousness :— 
hence a manhood entirely governed by the Spirit, a 
manhood in harmony with God, having therein the 
righteousness of God, and therefore wholly acceptable 
- to God, as the true manhood, destined by God for the 
celestial life of a happy immortality. In this way 
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then we ought clearly to see how Christ “put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself”. 

But we may be told that the reconciliation of Christ 
was not a personal matter with Himself; and the text 
I have quoted from Heb. i. 17, 18, may be once 
more referred to, as saying that the priesthood of Christ 
“in things pertaining to God,” was designed “to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people”. Assuredly 
this was the great aim and final end of Christ’s incar- 
nation. Had not this been the purpose to be effected, 
Christ would not have been “made flesh”; but who 
sees not that, i order to effect this great end, it be- 
hoved Him to lay the foundation of reconciliation 7 
Himself, so as to make God and man to be absolutely 
at one in Himself. Are we not told that He “ abolished 
the enmity in His flesh, that He might create in Him- 
self, as to the twain, one new man, so making peace ?” 
(Eph. 11. 15.) Christ thus became the second Adam, 
through whom and from whom a new and true man- 
hood might be propagated in the world, to lay the 
foundation of reconciliation in Himself. It has to be 
noted that Christ now exercises His priesthood in our 
behalf: He must do so in order to our Justification. 
The Apostle tells us that while He died, or was delivered 
over to death, dua ta TaparTépata nav, on account of 
our offences, which he bore; 2.e., through or by reason 
of the human offences that are grounded in the body 
of the flesh, which in Him, as being owrs, was put to 
death; so He was raised 61a thy dixatwow nyov by 
reason of our justification, that is through or because 
of the justification of owr nature which He, as our 
head and representative, holding what is owrs, had 
received. (Rom. iv. 25.) Had not Christ in His body 
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borne the wapamtopara which belong to ow natural 
living body, and which subjected Him to the curse of 
the law, He had not been put to death; and had not 
Christ taken these wapamropara entirely out of the 
way, so that not one offence was to be found on His 
soul, He had not been justified and therefore raised from 
the dead. It was by reason of, 2.e., owing to the justi- 
fication of His humanity, as our great head and repre- 
sentative, that He was raised to glory. 

And this goes a good way to explain our state as 
related to this condition of Justification. Christ as 
partaking what is ours could properly have received 
no justification, if He had not performed the work 
given Him to do; but He did perform it, and God was 
satisfied; and therefore it was not possible that He 
should be holden of death; wherefore as the repre- 
sentative of man, He being justified, was raised from 
the dead; and this justification is called ours because 
it was the justification of owr manhood in Him, and 
therefore the token of human acceptance as our repre- 
sentative before God. The delivering over to death, in 
order to the stamping out of offences, could not but be 
attended with sufferings ; hence it is said that He was 
tried: He was tried in His soul by the temptations to 
which He was exposed in the world: He was tried by 
the offences which came up to His soul, seeking for an 
asylum there, seeking to be tolerated there, seeking to 
be cherished there ; and He suffered in denying Himself 
to these, in repudiating these, in slaying and sacrificing 
these. Now, what is added in the passage quoted ? 
Being Himself tried and having overcome [mark having 
overcome| and being Himself justified, and therefore 
raised from the dead, “He is able to succour them 
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that are tempted,” them that are similarly tried as He 
was. The relation of the Saviour to sin was, that He 
took the burden and shook ut off, though under grievous 
suffering ; the relation in which we sinners stand to the 
Saviour is this, that He succours us, who are helpless in 
ourselves, to put away sin. But in order that we may 
put away sin, and become partakers of His righteous- 
ness, He makes us ‘‘ kings and priests unto God”. 
Apart from this great prerogative of the Spirit, it 1s 
impossible for us to exercise that priesthood whereby 
sin is sacrificed, and that kingship of the Spirit, which 
constitutes the ruling power of God in our souls. 

I am perfectly aware that this is not the ordinary 
way of expounding the atonement effected by our blessed 
Lord, but it is in every point perfectly consistent with 
Scripture, and perfectly in harmony with the great 
principles of atonement laid down in our Church-articles, 
as the creed which we are asked to receive. The prin- 
ciples of atonement are laid down to us as effected by 
the Lord Jesus, and by Him alone; the exposition of 
these principles, as in harmony with Scripture and with 
reason, 18 left to the students of God’s word ; and- here 
we have an exposition defining in terms of Scripture 
the essential nature of atonement, the grounds on which 
atonement is accomplished, the process whereby it is 
effected, and ascribing all to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Here we have the Lord Jesus Christ set forth in His 
foundation as God, yet assuming. in that foundation 
our manhood—a manhood bearing the burden of sin, 
and the trial of our offences, as the very dogmata of the 
flesh, while the inner man was antagonistic to sin, and, 
in spite of every effort of Satan to insinuate sin, throw- 
ing every inroad of sin aside, and thereby presenting 
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and perfecting a new manhood, wherein the evil intro- 
duced by Satan as a part of the human economy came 
to be utterly abolished, and the righteousness which 
reigns in the bosom of God to be fully realised. Hence 
the satisfaction of God is expressed with the regenera- 
tion which has been thus accomplished, as “the first 
fruits” of a glorious redemption. 

There is nothing in all this which militates against 
the glorious scheme of atonement. There can be no 
regeneration which does not of necessity imply atone- 
ment; for regeneration implies recovery or restoration, 
regeneration is but another word for “ effectual calling” ; 
regeneration involves the soul’s extrication from the 
meshes of sin, and its investment with the garniture of 
righteousness ; regeneration, therefore, essentially be- 
speaks and involves, and signifies, an atonement for sin, 
as applied to the soul, in as far as an atonement is em- 
phatically the putting away of sin and the embracing of 
righteousness, as the ground of harmony with God, and 
of satisfaction to God. 

It behoved Christ to lay this “foundation” of accept- 
ance. Without it there could not have been, and could 
not be, ‘a building” or superstructure of acceptance. 
When we see how it has been with the foundation, then 
are we able to see how it is, and should be, with the 
superstructure. The self-same law of atonement must 
be applied to the superstructure that has been employed 
(and employed so successfully) as applicable to the 
foundation. Now, “ other foundation can no man lay, 
than what is laid, which is Jesus Christ”. How this 
foundation was laid we see, in that He took our body of 
sin, and in that He offered up this body of sin in sacri- 
fice to God. 
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Here it is that the mind of the Church requires even 
in this our day to be fairly and fully instructed ; to see 
that Christ took upon Him the very burden of our sin 
in truth, while yet in truth He was the sinless One. 
Until the Church comes to see this, and to hold this, 
it is impossible for her to be in a thoroughly healthy 
condition. Here is a question then of unspeakable im- 
portance, which must be fairly looked at and canvassed, 
which must be honestly and reverently weighed and 
considered, which must be boldly met and grappled 
with. We are, on the one hand, to note that we behold 
Christ as inwardly, and personally, and essentially the 
Immaculate and Holy One; yet the Holy One, as man 
touched and troubled with the assaults of sin, pushing 
and pressing by every artful course to have its dogmas 
or principles lodged in His soul, and carried into volition 
by His will, and it was this load of offences springing 
from the body of sinful flesh He assumed, which gave 
to Him the power of exercising priesthood, in as far as 
He made this body of sin the victim which must be 
offered up in sacrifice to God. 

Had Jesus not taken to Himself this our body of 
flesh and blood, had He assumed what many mistak- 
ingly think that He did assume, a body of flesh and 
blood which carried in it no emotions for its gratifica- 
tion—a body absolutely and in all respects the same 
as it came to be through the discipline it had attained 
at the close—a body in short which contained none 
of our offences; then would there have been nothing 
to sacrifice, then would Christ have been incapable 
of exercising priesthood, because there would, there 
could, have been nothing to put away, unless (which 
we cannot suppose) God had put forth His hand to 
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destroy the beauties which are essentially His own, 
and in harmony with His own holy will. If we con- 
sider aright, the possibility of sacrifice must be hereby 
excluded; for if Christ came with a humanity 
into the world, which demanded no self-denial and no 
sacrifice in order to please God, nothing in short of 
which it had to be “stripped,” in order to its being 
in perfect harmony with God,—no offences of which it 
had to be purged in order to be “sanctified” ; in that 
case “this man had nothing to offer” as a sin-offering 
unto God. Hence under these circumstances sacrifice 
was excluded! It was excluded, unless, as I have said, 
God was motived to assault Himself, to assault what 
was and is His own, and to destroy His own blessed 
handiwork ; and this, observe, for the sake of putting 
away sin! How could this put away sin if there were 
no sin? Can sin be put away where nothing of the sort 
exists? Here it is that some amazing delusion exists. 
How by possibility could the destruction or sacrifice 
of what is righteous put away sin? All becomes 
cogent, consistent, clear, and convincing, however, if 
we suppose that the Son of God took to Himself “a 
true body” of our flesh and blood with all its organisa- 
tion, and that out of said organisation He had “a 
reasonable or rational soul” developed with this proviso 
that said soul was furnished, as need required, with 
the motive power of the Divine Spirit, that was pre- 
sent thereat. That body, in the circumstances, was to 
Him the burden of sin, it was the source of offence 
to the pure and sinless Christ. That body had its 
connection with, and its dependence on, the world, as 
our bodies have: it subsisted on the things of the 
world as our bodies do; it had hunger and thirst 
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and a natural craving for the things of the world even 
as our bodies have; it was affected by the influences 
of the world as our bodies are. If you pricked it, it 
would bleed; if you laid a load upon it, it would be 
weighed down; if you overtasked that body, it would 
be wearied. It needed sleep as our bodies do; it 
was dependent on food and drink for its subsistence 
like our own; it would shed tears when sorrow arose; 
it could sweat the moisture of its system, yes! 
even to blood and water, when agony arose. In all 
outward respects it was undistinguishable as a human 
body from that of others; His very brethren could 
see no difference; the people of the world could see 
no difference; He Himself proclaimed no difference ; 
the Scriptures indicate no difference. On the con- 
trary, they tell us that as Christ was so are we in this 
world, and they argue that what happened to His 
body in resurrection will happen to us. We can 
understand, therefore, how Christ had a feeling of our 
infirmities, those infirmities which in our case are 
developed in sin, but in As case produced no sin. 
Having what is ours He could know what befalls 
sinful man, and could feel a sympathy with our con- 
dition; and knowing experimentally what the trials 
of that condition are, and by what process the sin- 
fulness of that condition is overcome, He could supply 
and apply the needful remedy for this end. Having 
borne our burdens and carried our sorrows, He was 
touched with an experience of our case; and therefore 
He could from Himself, when perfected, do what was 
needful in order to redeem, recover, restore, and perfect 
the body of humanity, as the elect of God, for the 
everlasting Church of God in eternity. 


EXCURSUS XII. 


ON THE HANDWRITING OF ORDINANCES, 
AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF COL. II. 14, 15. 


Tuis text (Col. 11. 14, 15) deserves special notice. It has 
been sadly misunderstood and misinterpreted by com- 
mentators; and yet how could it well be otherwise, if 
the psychological problem had never so much as hinted 
the grounds on which the soul is affected by the body ? 
How could an accurate understanding of the passage be 
even dreamt of, if, contrary to the teaching of Paul, no 
conception had ever been entertained that the flesh 
contributes the handwriting of sin by which the soul 
of man is defiled? It would occupy much space to 
rehearse what expositors have written on this passage. 
Whitby will have the déypuar7a in this passage and in 
Eph. ui. 15 to mean the ritual prescriptions of the cere- 
monial law, in which interpretation he is joined by the 
great host of commentators. M‘Knight thinks that the 
ddypara in this passage refers to the moral precepts, 
while. in the Epistle to Ephesians, in his view, it 
signifies the ritual precepts of the law of Moses. 
Olshausen, an acute commentator, is obviously be- 
wildered. Writing on verse 14, he gives a lengthy 
criticism of the passage, yuh all the pros and cons, 
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and alternatives of commentators (too lengthy to be 
here extracted). His commentary is open, fair and 
candid ; but it can hardly be said to have done much 
for this remarkable passage of Scripture. Granting 
that the idea of debt is contained in yeupdypador as 
being regarded the bill which denotes the debt, we 
should say there is a wide distinction between the 
debt and the bill which proclaims the existence of the 
debt. The bill stands or falls with the debt. If the 
debt be discharged, there can no longer be any bill 
of charge. If the debt remains, the bill of charge of 
course remains. ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” Our 
bodies are all of them bodies of sin, in that they are 
without exception characterised by sinful impulses 
upon the soul, and without exception they have to 
die. But if through the sprinkling of the precious 
blood of Christ, our souls are cleansed from an evil 
conscience, the bill of condemnation is then, but only 
then, withdrawn. Regarding sin then as the debt, it is 
the debt alone which is blotted out; and as a matter 
of course the charge against the debtor is thereby 
cancelled or discharged. Without doubt, therefore, the 
xXepoypapov refers to that handwriting on the soul 
which is properly regarded as sen, and which, as being 
sin, 1s injurious to the soul, and consequently a hand- 
writing agaist or ‘contrary to” the interests of the 
soul, and to the wellbeing of the soul. There is 
therefore no good ground for Olshausen’s remark, that 
if this interpretation were the correct one, it would be 
sald yeupoypadov nuav and not Kad’ nuov. 

The phrase “E€aheibas 70 kal? ypav yepdoypador, is 
but a variation and exposition of the phrase immediately 
going before. The verse immediately preceding stands 
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thus: “And you being dead in your sins, and the un- 
circumcision of your flesh, hath He quickened together 
with Him” |v.e., as He was quickened]. Mark the 
source and pathway to this quickening in the Spirit: 
(yapirdmevos Ta TapamTépara) having given up or re- 
mitted, z.c., freed us from all trespasses ; and this He 
hath done ‘‘ by expunging that which is against us, wz., 
the handwriting in its dogmas, or assertative claims as 
decrees or demands emanating from the uncircumcised 
flesh. These dogmas or decrees, as demands of the 
flesh, which are hostile to us, in as far as they make us 
enemies to God, Christ hath taken away: He hath 
removed them. How? The Apostle answers, ‘“ by that 
circumcision made without hands which was manifested 
in the circumcision of Christ,” and which he tells us 
consists “‘in His putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh,” that is the sinful dogmata of the body of flesh, 
or the carnal body which is productive of sins (Col. 1. 
11). Surely, then, we can have no doubt as to the 
meaning of yepdoypadov. If on the one hand the 
handwriting of Christ upon our souls makes us to be 
‘epistles of Christ, known and read of all men, minis- 
tered by His servants, written not with ink but with 
the spirit of the hving God” (2 Cor. ii. 3), and thereby 
constituting that soul which is begotten of the Spirit 
to be spuritual, why refuse to receive it, that the hand- 
writing which comes from our uncircumcised flesh, and 
which, as such, is impressed upon our souls, constitutes 
the soul to be carnal, and therefore as living in the 
flesh, to be sinful and incapable of pleasing God? Here 
we have another additional assurance that Christ, having 
taken the body of our flesh, subjected it to the needful 
circumcision in order to the removal of this autographic 
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power on the part of the flesh—a power which in man 
constituted man’s condemnation, and consequently the 
expunging of which constituted the taking away of all 
condemnation of the soul (Rom. viii. 1). 

Olshausen thinks there must be ‘‘a comprehensive 
conception of the law in all its relations, in respect to its 
commanding form, without the faculty of communicating 
higher power, by which it can kill but not make alive”. 
I believe there is only one law referred to, wz., ‘the 
law of members,” ‘‘ the law of sin which is in the mem- 
bers,” the law which leadeth to the death of the soul; 
for “the wages of sin is death”. No other law in truth 
can kill. The voice which proclaims “the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” is only the declaration of a law 
that can never be blotted out. Hence (with all possible 
respect for lofty men of brilliant parts who found them- 
selves shut up to some interpretation or another) J can- 
not adnut that the law of condemnation against sin 
could ever be blotted out; for such a law must ever 
stand inalienable before God; for that said law nailed 
Christ to the cross. The cross was a prominent confir- 
mation of the law that death must be awarded to sin. 
Hence no law directly from God could, by any possi- 
bility, be itself nailed to the cross. The moral law 
could not; for if it be comprehended in this saying, 
vz., ‘thou shalt not sin,’ that law stands imperishable, 
binding now, and binding for ever. The ceremonial 
law could not; for it was instituted for a temporary 
purpose, to serve in the maintenance of those lessons 
which the moral law prescribed, and could in no proper 
sense be regarded as a handwriting against man. As 
well, or much more, might the death of Christ Himself 
be regarded as a handwriting against man, seeing the 
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death of Christ was the complete fulfilling of the moral 
law, even as the Mosaic ritual was the external, the 
partial, or pictorial fulfilling of that law. The Mosaic 
ritual was not against man, but was an institution for 
man: for man in his infantine state—enabling him to 
keep God always before him, and imposing the necessary 
severities, in order to preserve him from idolatry and 
other sins hateful to God. 

Assuredly that which was against man, and contrary 
to man’s true condition before God, and hostile to his 
happiness, was sim; and it was sin which the Lord 
Jesus took out of the way ; it was sin which He nailed 
to the cross; it was sin which He absolutely destroyed 
upon the cross. Sin was in Him slain never to rise 
again. And when He shall appear the second time, 
what are we told? We are told “ He shall appear the 
second time without sin unto salvation” (Heb. ix. 28). 
Can words be simpler, clearer, stronger? He hath for 
ever put away sin from the human frame, as the head 
and representative of a new and regenerated people, by 
the sacrifice of Himself. And as sin is in so many ways 
said to have its foundation in the flesh, and as the body 
of Christ’s flesh was nailed to the tree, and that body is 
expressly said to have been offered up by Him a sacri- 
fice to God and slain, so the cross was but the open or 
public manifestation of the death of sin, in that 1t was 
the last and parting stroke for the utter and effective 
destruction of that frame in which the foundations of 
sin had their existence. 

That death, indeed, Christ had before practically 
accomplished in His life; and the climax or the close, 
which demanded death in its uttermost form, Jesus 
did not resile from. Jesus resiled only from the 
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cruelties of Calvary: the cruelties of Calvary with 
all its immediate antecedents, as being introduced by 
Satan and his agents, He did deprecate: He would have. 
avoided these, as ingredients wholly unnecessary, in the 
expiatory process He came to fulfil. Only, as the Father 
would not interpose in the contest which Christ had 
assumed with Satan, to destroy the work of Satan, but 
left Him to fight out the battle with Satan, though in 
that battle He should suffer to the uttermost ; so Christ, 
rather than decline death, though brought upon Him 
with so many hideous and revolting cruelties, submitted 
to it under all the venom and vengeance which Satan 
and his agents were able to instigate. 

Olshausen in order to help his view of ye.poypadov 
being “a bill which declares the guilt of man on the 
part of God,” refers to several passages of Scripture as 
if they would support the view which implies a blotting 
out of the bill of condemnation agaist sin!. The first 
of these is Rom. vi. 9, &c. As this passage is very 
important, and has been regarded as somewhat difficult 
of interpretation, it is the more needful to consider it 
particularly. Let us go back to the 7th verse of that 
chapter. There we have these words:—‘‘ What shall we 
say then? Isthelawsin? God forbid. Nay, I had not 
known sin but by the law; for I had not known lust | to 
be sin], except the law had said, thou shalt not covet.” 
Here the term “law” without doubt refers to the moral 
law, by which law, we are elsewhere told, “‘ we have the 
knowledge of sin,” in as far as we are thereby clearly 
taught that whatsoever it forbids is sin. Let us now 
follow the Apostle as he proceeds in the chapter. “ But 
sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in me 
all manner of concupiscence.” What can the Apostle here 
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mean by sem (which he personifies), as ‘‘ taking occasion 
by the commandment and working all manner of con- 
cupiscence” ? And what can he mean by the command- 
ment, as in fact the helper of sin in this tendency of 
concupiscence? ‘These are important questions. He 
had just said in the 5th verse that “when we were in 
the flesh, the motions of sins which were by the law 
[that is the sinful affections which were by the law of 
the flesh] did work in our members, to bring forth fruit 
unto death”. Have we not here an exposition, then, of 
verse 8? By “sin” is meant ‘‘the flesh,” and by “the 
commandment” is meant “the motion of sin ”’—what 
he elsewhere calls ddyya, that is, the sinful affection by 
which he was beset, which “‘ motion of sin” he calls the 
“decree” in the passage from Colossians just considered. 
Nothing can be more obvious, then, that while the moral 
law forbade sin, the carnal law instigated sin, and 
the instigation to sin is called “commandment”; and 
while the Apostle, as representing a common enough 
case, was under the ruling power of the carnal, he was 
carried along into all the concupiscence which its dd0ypara 
or commands craved for. 

Now let us advance with the Apostle, as exhibiting a 
person at one tume confronted by the power of the moral 
law, and subjected to its restraining influence; and 
again at another tume swept along by the carnal law of 
sin. He goes on, in verse 8, ‘‘ For without the law, sin 
was dead; for I was alive without the law once”. Paul 
means to say that there are times when the law of sin 
is quiescent, when the soul will have aspirations to God, 
and in that case it would be alive unto God; but he adds, 
“when the commandment.came, sin revived and I died”’; 
that is, when the impulse of the flesh arose (as the ddypa 
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™s apaptias), he came to be under its power as a 
paroxysm he could not withstand, in which case the 
penitence which carried him to God, during the quies- 
cence of the impulse, and the consequent looking up to 
God, passed away: he became in these circumstances 
once more dead to God. It is most true wm every sense 
of the term “ law,” that ‘‘ without the law sin is dead”; 
for there is no knowledge of sin without the moral law ; 
but it is obvious that the law spoken of at ths par- 
ticular point, is not the moral law, but the law of the 
flesh, as the instigator of sin. There are times when 
the law of the flesh is dormant or dead—when it does 
not prompt to sin; and again times when a vehement 
craving comes on, which he calls “the command- 
ment”; and then, carried away by the violence of the 
rising emotion, the sin which before was quiescent or 
dead came into full manifestation, ‘‘ sin revived and I 
died” : I died to the moral law, because I was operated 
on by the carnal impulse as a commanding influence, and 
I having felt no other as animating me for the time, I 
became as one dead to God. What then? He goes on 
to say : “ and the commandment which was ordained to 
life, I found to be unto death”. How so? The Apostle 
answers: ‘For sin, taking occasion by the command- 
ment, deceived me, and by it slew me. Wherefore 
the law is holy, and the commandment holy and just 
and good.” One would at first be almost inclined 
to think that the Apostle had now come to use the 
self-same term “the commandment” and “the law” 
here—not as applicable to the flesh, but to the moral 
law; but a deeper insight requires us to understand 
the Apostle as still at this point consistently throughout 
speaking of the law of the flesh. 
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Having spoken of the law of the flesh as “the law of 
sin,” he adverts to this, that the law of the flesh was itself 
a law stituted by God, and that the impulses which pro- 
perly belong to the flesh, as ordained for the preservation 
of life, and without which life could not be propagated, 
were, in their appropriate and legitimate function, ‘“ holy 
and just and good”. Had there been no law of the 
flesh, there could have been no life—no life temporal, 
and therefore no life eternal; because it is through 
temporal life alone that a basis can be laid for life 
eternal. In the fact, then, that the laws of the flesh 
went to support life, they were not sin; for when God 
had finished all His works, which He had created 
and made (and in these were the law of the flesh whereby 
appetite existed, and the law of self-propagation also, 
in virtue of which the race was to be continued), God 
pronounced all to be “ very good”. Ln ctself, then, the 
law of the flesh was not evil, nor im ctself was the crav- 
ing, it might be of hunger or of any other appetite, an 
evil; but what made it an evil was, when it was not 
thoroughly wnder the restraints of moral law, which 
moral law was posited in the organisation of man, as his 
governing law ; and was always and invariably a law for 
the good, «.e., the true wellbeing of the creature ; and 
it became sin only when its strength or intensification 
was such as to overrule all proper restraints imposed 
by the moral law, and by God. 

Hence we understand the question which next pro- 
ceeds from the Apostle: ‘‘ Was then that which is good 
made death to me?” Was this God’s intention? By no 
means: he says, “ God forbid. But sin, that it might 
appear sin, working death in me by that which is good, 
that sin by the commandment might become exceeding 
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sinful.” Asif Paul had said: If it be true, then, that 
God ordained the law of the flesh for the good of man, 
even for his proper and discreet enjoyment and the pre- 
servation of his life; and if God implanted in man the 
commandment which requires that its proper claims 
should be answered and attended to, is it true that God 
has made that which was instituted for his good, even 
for his life and wellbeing, to become sin and death to 
him? Not at all, saith the Apostle. It is ‘sin that 
“worketh death by that which is good”. How so? 
In this way—that a craving, in itself perfectly lawful 
and proper, is permitted to have its indulgence when it 
is utterly unlawful, and improper; in this way, that 
things, in themselves lawful, should be manifested in 
circumstances and in instances when moral law proclaims 
the same to be unlawful, «e., against all the arrange- 
ments and requirements of God. 

The true constitution of man, as ordained by God, 
was that the carnal law, good in itself, shall be in sub- 
mission to the moral law, and to the express requirements 
of God; in which case, the general law appointed for 
man was properly spiritual, in as far as the law of the 
flesh was ordained to be subject, and the spiritual law 
was ordained as the governing power. But under the 
fallen condition that was no longer the case. Man has 
become “carnal when sold under sin,” 7.e., when given 
up as a slave to be the mere subject of the flesh. 

I have thought it proper to occupy so much space in 
the analysis of this very important and much misunder- 
stood argument, employed over this much-contested 
chapter, for the twofold reason,—first, that it refutes 
completely the reasoning which has been employed to 
make the yepdypaduy “a bill on the part of God”; and, 
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second, that it goes quite to illustrate and confirm what 
it is that constitutes the ground of human sinfulness ; 
while also it establishes (and this is no small matter) 
the natural interpretation of a difficult chapter, and 
the thorough consistency and concinnity of the question 
of law as weighing powerfully in the Apostle’s mind. 
Olshausen also refers to 2 Cor. iii. 6. This verse 
says: God “hath made us able ministers of the New 
Testament, not of the letter but of the spirit ; for the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life”. On referring 
to his commentary on these words, he calls attention to 
what he had said on the chapter I have just been con- 
sidering, Rom. vu. 6. There we have these words: 
“But now we are delivered from the law, that being 
dead wherein we were held; that we should serve in 
newness of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter”. 
The law here referred to is the law spoken of in the 
verse immediately preceding, as engendering “ the 
motion of sin working in our members”; and which 
law was manifested as slain by Christ, the head and 
representative of a renewed humanity, a statement 
clearly set forth in the 4th verse as follows: “ There- 
fore, my brethren, ye are become dead to the law, by 
the body of Christ, that ye should be married to another, 
even to Him who is raised from the dead, that we should 
bring forth fruit unto God”. The great requirement of — 
the gospel is that we should get married to Christ. 
When two are married they become one flesh. To be 
married to Christ is to become as one flesh with Christ. 
What, then, about “ the body of Christ”? Jt has been 
made dead to the law of sinful flesh. This, says the 
Apostle, is just what we should become, together with Him. 
His death should become our death. And this Olshausen 
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frankly admits. On said verse (Rom. vi. 4) he writes 
as follows: ‘The apostle now applies this comparison 
(that of marriage, whereby the woman is subject to 
the law of her husband), by representing the faithful 
themselves as dead in their old man, and thereby 
freed from the yoke of the law (Ac. xv. 20), so that the 
freedom is acquired for them to devote themselves to 
another husband, even Christ (2 Cor. xi, 2). But 
the death of the faithful in the old man is again (as 
in Rom. vi. 2, 4, 6) connected with the death of the 
Redeemer, so that His death was their death, and did 
not merely prefigure it; for no one by his own power 
or resolution can die in the old man, because no one 
can generate the new man, by whose birth the death of 
the old man is conditioned. Christ is therefore the loving 
type both of the old and of the new man,—of the old, 
according to the aodeveta THs odpKos (2 Cor. xii. 4; 1 
Pet. 11. 18) which was in Him, and because He bore the 
sin of the world; of the new, according to the power 
of the Eternal Spirit which filled Him. According to 
this representation it is clear that liberation must not be 
an act of self-will. As little as the wife may wantonly 
separate from her husband, since his death is requisite 
for her liberation, so little may the J free itself from 
the law as long as the old man is living.” 

It does seem remarkable that, with views so penetrat- 
ing and profound, so sound and scriptural, Olshausen 
should have mistaken the precise significancy of yewpo- 
ypadov, and regarded it as “the bill of God,” and not 
as the handwriting in its commands, 2.e., the law of 
the first husband, which had to be blotted out, and 
which could be blotted out only by the death of that 
husband ; and it is all the more noticeable when we find 
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him writing, as follows, at the beginning of his com- 
mentary on this chapter (Rom. vi): “The wife is 
the property of the husband, and is not free of him 
until he dies”; only, he adds, “the way of applying 
this parable to the relation of man to sin has its diffi- 
culties”. There is no real difficulty. The difficulty 
simply exists when there is a misunderstanding as to the 
character of the first husband. J¢ vs on this very point 
that the whole argument turns. Who or what is the dying 
husband—the husband that is doomed to die—the hus- 
band that must be put away, or rather that must be sacri- 
ficed and slain? I cannot enter upon a sea or great arena 
of opinions to discuss them, but I hold that the law of 
carnal ordinances, as lodged wm the flesh, proceeds from 
the flesh as the first husband. ‘This opinion, wz., that 
it was the lust of sim, was proposed by Augustine and 
defended by Beza; the second husband being the power 
of righteousness in Christ. Referring to this, Olshausen 
says: “As in Christ Himself, without prejudice to the 
unity of His personality, the mortal is distinguished 
from the immortal Christ; so in man also, the old man 
is distinguished from the new, without prejudice to the 
unity of jus personality. In the death of the mortal 
Christ, this old man is dead uith Him, and the im- 
mortal Saviour of the world arose ; so in us, with the 
death of the old man the new man becomes lining. The 
Z enters upon a new marriage from which the fruits of 
the spirit are born.” (Olsh., Rom. vii. 1-3.) 

Olshausen comes wonderfully near sometimes to an 
explanation of the source of sin, and the conditions 
which go to its destruction. ‘The flesh (he says) is 
understood as the visible veil of the Spirit, and so far 
oap€ appears in equal signification with ypaywua. Next 
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oap€ signifies the perishable part of man, in contrast to 
the eternal imperishable Spirit. The notion of sinful- 
ness is then given with that of decay, for the former 
is the cause of the latter. Accordingly sinfulness is 
directly called cap& and émiOvprar odpxos (Eph. i. 3 ; 
John i, 16; Peter 1. 18). Yet this usage is not (he 
thinks) to be understood as though the writers of the 
Bible considered sin to be grounded merely in the bodily 
impulses, as preponderating sensuality. The cap€é is 
rather to be understood as embracing the whole psy- 
chical life with all its will and mind: for without the 
animating wvy7, the same being distinguished from 
mvevpa, the oap€ alone cannot commit sin. It is cer- 
tainly correct, however, that cap€ can only be used to 
denote human sin; the sin of the world of evil spirits 
having quite a different character. This latter is of a 
spiritual nature, and therefore incurable : in the natural 
man sin has only penetrated the nature of soul and 
body. The Spirit by being appeased or troubled by sin 
may be defiled, but it has no sin in its nature. When 
in man sin occupies the Spirit itself, and proceeds from 
it, he is then on his way to the sin against the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. vu. 14). It is true that sin can only 
be in the soul, and moreover in a soul knowing the 
_law of righteousness ; but it is no less true that the 
root of human sin is in the flesh.” Olshausen himself 
refers to vods aapkos (Col. 11. 18), and capa capkds 
(Col. ii. 11), which latter passage in the teatus receptus 
1S TOMA TOV auapTioV THS capKos. Such passages clearly 
indicate wherein the root of sin lies. They have not (it 
is true) all the strength of dpdvnpa THs capKds (Rom. 
vil. 6); for this latter indicates not merely the mind 
and intelligence of carnal things, but also the feeling 
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and will of the flesh. I agree with the 9th Article of 
the Church of England on “ original or birth-sin,” that 
“the infection of nature whereby the lust of the flesh, 
called in Greek povnua 1s oapkds, which some do 
expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some affection, 
some the desire of the flesh, is not subject to the law 
of God”; ‘for concupiscence and lust hath the nature 
of sin”. 

This brings us more immediately to ascertain how it 
was with the Lord Jesus, who took upon Him our flesh 
and blood, and whose soul was touched with the affec- 
tions of our flesh and blood. It cannot be said of Christ 
that He had the ¢pdvywa tHs capKos, because though 
these were transmitted to His human soul as the crav- 
ings and emotions which naturally arose in the flesh, 
yet they lay in His soul as a dead letter having no life, 
no utterance, no power, no expression. Yet even that 
dead letter or writung, which found in Christ no proper 
ndus for its development or manifestation, because of 
the supremacy of a contrary power, had no rightful 
place in Him in so far as its tendency, when this was 
permitted, was contrary to the Spirit. And this explains 
to us the work of Christ, in ‘‘ blotting out the handwriting, 
that was contrary to us,” in its dogmata or demands. 

There is required considerable discrimination to see 
what is essential, and what is pernicious, in the ypdppa. 
The ypappa and the wvevma are in living contrast and 
antithesis (2 Cor. i. 6), even as the ocap& and the 
mvevpa (Gal. v. 17): at the same time the ypdappa 
corresponds to the c@ua which gives form to the soul, 
as a conscious entity, in that it, so to speak, funda- 
mentally fills the soul as a me, and gives to it fresh 

individuality. The Spirit lays hold of that form and 
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purifies it. The latter constitutes the ground of a per- 
sonal consciousness, because it is this form which be- 
comes intellectually personified, as having the environ- 
ment of the intellectual medium; but then, if there 
be no counteracting agency properly and_ peculiarly 
termed wvedua, imparting the stamina of divine truth 
and rectitude, and consequently the operation of divine 
power; the “letter,” as being the power of the flesh, 
will only end in death; whereas the “Spirit” giveth 
that life which cannot die. The “letter” is often con- 
founded with the Old Testament, and the “ Spirit” with 
the New Testament, because the Old Testament is spoken 
of as the dtaxovia Tov OBavarov Kat THs KaTakpioéws the 
ministry whose object is to condemn and to destroy sin ; 
and it is easy to see how this misconception has arisen. 
The Apostle had just written that God had “ made us 
(the Apostles) able ministers of the New Testament,— 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit ; for the letter killeth 
but the Spirit giveth life”. And he goes on thus, “ But 
if the ministration of death written and engraven in 
stones was glorious, how shall not the ministration of 
the Spirit be rather glorious? For if the ministration 
of condemnation be glory, much more doth the minis- 
tration of righteousness exceed in glory” (2 Cor. ii. 
6-9). Rightly understood, it is a grievous mistake to 
term the Old Testament as equivalent to ypappa. 
Tpdpua is equivalent to cap€; and the law of the Old 
Testament was a ministration of condemnation and of 
death against this carnal condition. 

Yet notwithstanding its severity, it was weak to 
destroy the law of the flesh, because of the strength 
and living power of the flesh, which it was so difficult 
to put to death (Rom. vii. 3). And yet after all, 
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the flesh of itself died a natural death, when left to 
itself; hence the sentence pronounced on the so-called 
carnal economy, and especially on man, whose carnal 
condition, as not being his created condition, constituted 
a state of sin. ‘‘ But what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak” to overcome the flesh (and this because it 
employed a set of carnal ordinances), Christ, who was 
“the end of the law,” and the Party who gave to the 
law its full power as condemning sin, and as demanding 
the righteousness of God, and who therefore honoured 
and established it as the law of God, effected, because 
of the full compass of the Ivedua which He possessed. 
Thus the work of Christ lay in destroymg the power of 
the flesh, while the flesh was yet alone ; 2.e., in destroy- 
ing the flesh before the natural time, though itself was 
destined to die; and consequently in communicating 
new life to the soul and to the members before natural 
death overtook them as the members of the body. Thus 
was the redemption, brought in by Christ, very properly 
termed “a new and living way”. Christ brought in a 
righteousness, which the law had no means of doing, for 
the new life of man; and this He did through the 
blotting out of the handwriting which constituted the 
condition of the old man; and ‘‘ where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty” from the power and 
dominion of sin, and consequently from the condem- 
nation of sin, even because, in that case, sin had already 
had. its condemnation by the crushing of it in the flesh 
—by the tearing of the veil of the flesh, ae, by the 
removal of that obstruction, which comes between the 
soul and God. 

The sum and substance of all is—that the impress of 
the flesh as yerpdypadov, was abolished by Christ with 

ol 
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its Oéypara or demands ; and finally nailed by Him to 
the cross, as bemg thus annihilated once for all, never 
again to appear. It was the law of the sinful flesh 
which Christ destroyed, and not the law which condemns 
the sim, which can never be destroyed. Hence we under- 
stand Rom. vii. 6. ‘But now we are delivered from 
the law | of the flesh |, that being dead wherein we were 
held, that we should serve in newness of spirit and not 
in the oldness of the letter.” The we has special regard 
to the soul, as married of necessity to the one or the 
other of two husbands as giving law thereto. If the 
soul is joined to the flesh, then will it be under the law 
of the flesh; but if the flesh be made dead, then the 
soul is released from the law of the flesh, and becomes 
married to another, viz., the Spirit, and is therefore 
under the law of the Spirit. He who executes this 
great change in the relation of the soul, as a transfer- 
ence from the dominion of the flesh to the captivity of 
the Spirit, is Jesus Christ. It happened to Himself in 
the katapyjoas Tov Odvarov, in the abolishing of death, 
which in other words is the dwexdvodpevos THY oapka, 
the stripping Himself of the carnal element, the dog- 
mata of which are called apya: and é€ovoio ; and this 
happens in us, when we come under “the law of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus”. 


EXCURSUS XIII. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM : 
OR THE FORMATION AND OPERATION OF SOULS. 


THERE is much to be learned respecting the doctrine of 
Substance, and some deny that we can ever learn any- 
thing respecting it. Sir William Hamilton said :—‘“‘ Our 
whole knowledge of mind and of matter is relative, con- 
ditioned, relatively conditioned : of things absolutely, or 
in themselves, be they external, be they internal, we 
know nothing ; or know them only as incognisable, and 
we become aware of their incomprehensible existence, 
only as this is indirectly and accidentally revealed to us 
through certain qualities—revealed to our faculties of 
knowledge, and which qualities again, we cannot think 
as unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and of them- 
selves. All that we know is therefore phenomenal : 
phenomenal of the unknown.” If Hamilton’s assertions 
are well grounded, the sooner we shut up the better ; 
but I do not accept this philosophy : I do not believe 
in his dogma of human impotence to know realities. I 
believe that phenomena are the index of realities; I 
have the best reason for concluding that the restrictions 
which constitute the relative and conditioned being 
removed, we are fairly led to a contemplation of the 


Absolute. 
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What evidence have we for any conclusions we can 
draw? We have simply the evidence of consciousness. 
Consciousness is the constant of intelligence: there can 
be no intelligence without consciousness : consciousness 
is the unfailing attribute of intelligence. Our con- 
sciousness, then, is fundamentally the evidence on which 
we are obliged to rest all our findings. 

But there are various kinds of consciousness, and in 
each case, attended with various kinds of conviction. 
There is the consciousness of Perception, that is the 
conviction of the presence of external objects—a con- 
viction which we acquire through the external senses ; 
and this is the consciousness which carries with it the 
highest evidence which we have for any convictions of 
our Intelligence, unless perhaps the consciousness of self. 

It is to be observed, however, that we have the con- 
sciousness of self as an individual, secondary to the 
consciousness which cometh through the senses; not 
but that self must first be formed before there can be. 
the consciousness of perception; but self the subject 
cannot behold self the object, till an impression which is 
not-self, is brought to self. Then it is that a contrast 1s 
discerned: then it is we can say me, as distinguished 
from the nof-me: then it 1s that the J is apparent as 
different from the zdea which is the object of its intelli- 
gence. Here it should be noted that, until a self is 
formed, with capacity to display what is properly termed 
consciousness, the term sensation more adequately ex- 
presses the experience of the creature. A newly-born 
child has sensation, but cannot be said to have con- 
sciousness. ‘The distinction lies in this, that sensation 
is purely the bodily impression developed on the new 
ground of intellectualism, which new ground constitutes 
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what is properly regarded as the territory of soul. 
There is no substance in the body as such, having the 
attribute of intellectualism ; but when the organisation 
of the nerve-system of animal nature admits of its dis- 
play, then it appears; and appears defined precisely by 
the instrumentality with which the creature is furnished. 
The impress which first manifests itself is that arising 
from the vital economy of the body. But this of 
itself can at first be regarded as sensation only. In 
the formation of self there can be sensation only: it 
is only when a self is intellectually formed, that 1t can 
have consciousness. The distinction betwixt sensation 
and consciousness is this: that the former always marks 
the impress created on the bodily economy, and coming 
through it, the latter marks the reception of that im- 
press by the me as now constituted an intellectual per- 
sonality. Impressions become first and fundamentally 
ideas: the me is an accumulation of ideas; and when 
‘ the me is framed, fresh ideas are at first objective to the 
me, till they are appropriated by the me. The appropria- 
‘tion of them by the me, marks cognition. The me is 
in this way expanded and enlarged by knowledge. 

I return now to the varieties of consciousness. I[ 
have said that the highest evidence we have of any 
truth, is that commonly spoken of as the consciousness 
of Perception,—the consciousness of direct impressions 
through the medium of external sense,—the conscious- 
ness which is confirmed to us by an appeal to the other 
senses and to the experience of others, placed in the 
same circumstances with ourselves—the consciousness 
which the Scriptures call “infallible proof” (Acts 1. 3). 
The consciousness of Perception is, for example, stronger 
than the consciousness of Memory. The reason is, be- 
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cause the consciousness of memory is the consciousness 
of the object at second-hand. The impression received 
by the me in the exercise of memory, is taken off from 
a copy lodged in the cerebral storehouse, which may be 
spoken of as the Receptacle of impressions ; and must 
needs therefore be fainter than that which is received 
directly from the original object outside of us. And 
this consciousness of memory is in consequence found 
to vary in persons who have not the same lively im- 
pressions of all the particulars or relationships of the 
object. 

Again, there is the consciousness of Imagination. 
Imagination is the grouping together of the facts of 
experience, forming a picture of pleasant contemplation 
or the reverse, according to the nature of the things 
associated, and the relationship they may happen to 
have to the me. ‘This kind of consciousness 1s as a rule 
weaker than that of mere memory, as indicative of ex- 
ternal reality, though it may disturb the me still more, 
if the picture brought up have these two elements, 
first, a belief in it as a reality ; and second, a relation- 
ship peculiarly affecting the me. | 

Again, there is the consciousness of Conception, 2.¢., 
the consciousness of an object which we know has no 
outer counterpart, but which has been devised as a 
composite idea, from the pabulum of impressions stored 
up within; and is therefore an idea peculiarly one’s 
own,—an idea which we strive to realise outwardly 
when we adjust outward material in conformity with the 
thought, if we think it may conduce to some good end. 

Still further, there is the consciousness which arises, 
as a conclusion in Reasoning. And this consciousness 
varies as an evidence of truth, according to the clear- 
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ness of our apprehension and comprehension of all the 
parts of the object or objects, from which the conclusion 
is derived. If the object of thought be an abstract 
element, such as numbers or lines, we can proclaim with 
certainty the conclusion demanded according to the 
relation of the things involved, whether in the sphere 
of numbers, or in that of lines. And the reason of the 
certainty of our conclusions here, lies in the extreme 
simplicity of the objects whose relationship it 1s sought 
to be ascertained. If the objects whose relation to one 
another are complex or happen to be not thoroughly 
apprehended, the reasonings respecting them will be 
corresponding uncertain. But as a rule those conclu- 
sions, which we are accustomed to form under processes 
of induction, lead to a consciousness which is charac- 
terised in many cases by assurance. For example, if we 
have seen a handwriting, with marked peculiarities, we 
have small difficulty in detecting the same hand at an 
after period among many others; and so trace it to its 
author. In processes of deduction we can prophecy 
_ from the facts of experience, and with tolerable certainty, 
that when certain ingredients, as factors in a causal 
nexus, are brought together, a particular effect is almost 
sure to follow. 

The only doubt as to our assurance of the result lies 
in the circumstance, that we may be mistaken as to the 
precise condition of some of the ingredients; when of 
course it will follow that if the conditions of the in- 
gredients as they come together are different from 
those in our apprehension, the result must be modified 
accordingly. But all this only the more abundantly 
confirms the law of Causality, that according to the 
conditions of the elements brought into combination, and 
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according to the relationship in which they are made to 
stand to one another, so precisely will the phenomenon 
always display itself. And this certainly sets forth the 
law of causality as always and everywhere inexorably 
consistent with itself. 

Having ascertained, then, what evidence means, and 
under what circumstances we are to conclude for truth : 
having ascertained that the strongest groundwork of 
our consciousness is that which is realised in the exercise 
of Perception, that is, when obtaining the impressions 
which come to us through the external senses, and hav- 
ing the best possible grounds for believing that the 
direct intimations which we receive by the intuitions of 
Perception are reports of reality,—reports which, when 
scrutinised, are confirmed by an appeal to all the senses, 
and by an appeal to our fellow-creatures who receive 
the self-same intimations, when called on to examine 
any particular objects, we are right in concluding for 
the realism of the external sphere in which we are 


placed." 


*The Duke of Argyll (whose “Unity of Nature” I have just 
received) says: “All we know of matter is so different from all that 
we are conscious of in mind that the relations between the two are 
really incomprehensible and inconceivable to us. Hence this relation 
constitutes a region of darkness in which it is easy to lose ourselves 
in an abyss of utter scepticism. What proof have we (it has often 
been asked) that the mental impressions which we derive from ob- 
jects are in any way like the truth? We know only the phenomena, 
not the reality of things. We are conversant with things as they 
appear, not with things as they are ‘in themselves’, What proof 
have we that these phenomena give us any real knowledge of the . 
truth? How, indeed, is it possible that knowledge so ‘relative,’ and 
so ‘conditioned’ relative to a mind so limited and conditioned by the 
senses which tell us of nothing but sensations—how can such know- 
ledge be accepted as substantial.” And he goes on to say that “it 
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This preliminary being settled, our next step is to 
see what account we can give of the realities of which 
we are made conscious. Philosophers are engaged in 
analysing the phenomena of the world; not only the 
mechanical relationships of things, but the physiological 
and chemical relationships of things; and in this way 
they are prosecuting in its several departments the 
great problem of Causality. They see forces constantly 
prevailing in the world ; they see forces constantly vary- 
ing in the worid; they see operations persistently goimg 
on, as the natural law of a material state of things ; and. 
the problem which they desire to solve, and which they 
hope to solve, is, to trace these operations to their cause, 
and to say what constitutes the foundation of force, 
and what constitutes the source or ¢mtiation of force. 

Man has been hitherto a mystery to himself in this 
respect. Having the assurance of his own personality 
_—perceiving the body that he bears about with him 
outwardly as his own; and being sensible of an in- 
ternal selfhood, with the consciousness of the bodily 


is upon suggestions such as these that the Agnostic philosophy or the 
philosophy of Nescience is founded”. There is but one reply to this 
argumentation, and that is by a reductio ad absurdum. I would 
simply ask—Is there such a thing as any well-grounded affirmation 
possible? The actual intercourse of the world is a sufficient answer 
to this. Do not friends and foes alike trust to, and operate upon, the 
evidence of their senses? Are they ever deceived in so doing, when 
permission has been granted for examination? Are we not bound 
therefore to regard the external object as being in reality what the 
impress of it declares? Upon what ground can we conclude other- 
wise? Question this, and all philosophy becomes a mass of confusion. 
Admit it, and we acquire a uniform scheme of consistency: in short, 
we lay the foundations of law; or rather we acquire a knowledge of 
Jaw, as an operative consistency throughout. 
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states, as peculiarly his own,—seeing the organs of the 
body in constant operation, whether he sleep, or whether 
he be awake,—and having the assurance of a will of 
his own, which is being incessantly exercised during 
his waking thoughts, the question one comes to ask is 
this: Whence arise the operations which are so variously 
exhibited to his experience? the operations in the de- 
partment of matter, and the operations in the depart- 
ment of mind ?—in the former case, the beating of the 
heart, the flowing of the blood, the playing of the lungs, 
the services of the liver, the kidneys, and the hundred 
and one vessels and organs with which the body is 
furnished ; and in the latter case, the sensations of self, 
the ideas of Perception and of Imagination, of Memory 
and of Judgment, of Abstraction and of Generalisation, 
of Discovery and Invention, of Reason and of Reason- 
ing, of Motive and of Will, of Morals such as justice 
and right, propriety and duty, and the feeling of obliga- 
tion. 

It is a matter of enormous moment to ascertain on 
what the principle of causality fundamentally rests, 
whether we have respect to the operations of matter or 
of mind, and under what circumstances it is begotten.’ 


* When we speak of the operations of matter or of mind, we of 
necessity envisage the existence of Force. It is remarkable to notice 
the varieties of view among learned men attached to this word force. 
The Duke of Argyll says, ‘I use the word ‘Force’ as the cause or 
source of ‘ Energy,’” and Professor Tait maintains that Force has no 
real or objective existence. Such pleas forestail the impossibility of 
all explanation. Instead of Force being the source of Energy, the 
contrary is the case: Energy is the source of Force. Force is a 
phenomenon : Energy is not a phenomenon. Force is the result of a 
causal operation: Energy lies at the foundation of causal operation : 
there could be no causal operation apart from energy: energy is 
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We find that two attributes are essential for this end, 
one gualitative and the other dynamical. In prosecut- 
ing our inquiries into what may be called the philosophy 
of Substance these two attributes must needs le as the 
imherent characteristics of Substance; and inalienable 
from the very nature of Substance, wz., Quality and 
Energy. These two are inseparable from the very idea 
of Substance. | 

Farther, in Substance, as traced to its absolute 
foundation, we find also that there are two great cate- 
gories, one objective, forming the basis of matter, and 
the other subjective, forming the basis of mind; and 


antecedent to all manifestation of force. Energy is the inherent 
attribute of substance as such, and is inalienable from primitive sub- 
stance. Energy is the basis of elasticity. In primitive substance 
wherein all quality is equally balanced, the energy can have no mani- 
festation as force. Let qualities be differentiated, and the energy in 
that case must be manifested as force, by reason of the disturbance. 
Force, then, is the phenomenon which arises by reason of the affinity 
which one quality of substance bears to another quality of substance ; 
and it is the energy that is inherent in substance as such, that 1s 
inseparable from substance, which comes to be manifested as force : 
in which case it comes to be seen that every characteristic of force is 
developed precisely according to the conditions of things brought 
into combination. Sprague, in his treatise on Electricity (second 
edition, p. 9: E. & F. Spon), says “the doctrine of ‘the conservation 
of energy,’ which has played so important a part in modern science, 
teaches that energy is as indestructible, and as impossible to be 
created as matter” [substance?]. In this statement he is right. 
Energy is the inalienable attribute of substance as such. But when 
he says that “energy is the result and measure of the action of 
force,” he confounds its meaning. How can energy be a result if it 
cannot be created? Force is the transformation of energy into 
actual momentum: the momentum as noticed being initiated by the 
affinity of qualities, when brought into that contiguity whereby they 
can affect each other. 
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that in the sphere of creation, the latter comes to be 
manifested only through the former. 

Farther still, in primitive Substance we find what 
must properly be regarded as the characteristic of spirit. 
By spirit I mean an all-pervading medium, which can- 
not by any possibility be banished or separated from 
itself, or displaced in any way ; but, while giving forth 
qualities as eliminated therefrom, is always and through- 
out all infinity, intrinsically one unbroken and undif- 
ferentiated medium. As an undifferentiated medium, it 
is what I term the negative side of primitive Substance : 
only this is the side through which posztive elements as 
distinctive qualities do operate as natural law, when 
once these are introduced. Whence come these com- 
posite and distinctive qualities ? 

There must of necessity be a positive side of Sub- 
stance, as well as a negatwe. The difference betwixt 
the positive and the negative side I take to be this, that 
the latter is essentially without parts—is one homo- 
geneous whole, having all qualitative characteristics (so 
to speak) in solution—such, that the negative side of 
primitive substance must properly be regarded as “ the 
unconditioned”: the positive side as ‘the all-condi- 
tioned,’ must have all the particulars manifested, which 
prompt the forthbringing of derived particulars ; which 
primitive particulars, existing in one grand combination 
or union, do in this combination constitute that per- 
sonality which we call God. 

What I say, then, of primitive beinghood is this: 
that there is a negative side, and that there is a positwe 
side: that the negative side is the absolute comprehen- 
sion of all essences, that is of all qualities, in solution ; 
and that the positive side is the absolute comprehension 
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of these in their separate foundations, as distinctive 
particulars : that the sowrce therefore of all secondary 
substance is in the positive, and that the foundation of 
all secondary substance is in the negative side ; that the 
positive side betokens absolute personality, and the 
negative side absolute impersonality and that the former 
is contained in, and the positive exponent of, the latter, 
even as all created things, which are positive conditions, 
have their being in, and their support from, the latter. 
Founding thus, I gather several important principles : 
First, there is, and can be no such phenomenon as im- 
manent development primarily ; that is, there can be no 
such thing as a spontaneous production primarily, of 
what we call the works of creation ; for the negative, 
as absolutely devoid of particulars, cannot develop what 
it does not in any way possess. Second, creation can 
be conceived as simply the transition of some particular 
quality in the positive, as a source, and impressed on 
the receptive platform of the negative, as a foundation, 
yielding from itself the energy needful for maintaining 
the impress thus made as a specialty or specific indi- 
viduality. Third, God as positive beinghood, in the 
personality of His own particulars, must in this way be 
reearded as standing apart from His works, and as the 
independent, self-sustained, and intelligent Source of all 
organisation. Fowrth, according to the qualities intro- 
duced, and the conditions assigned to these, and accord- 
ing to the relation in which they are made to stand to 
each other, under the combination of separate elements 
in a causal nexus, we obtain what is called natural law 
—law which must of necessity produce its own specific 
phenomenon and no other, as its spontaneous operation. 
Fifth, such is the exhaustless energy, and persistency 
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of pure spirit (Ether), that, while penetrating and per- 
vading all positive or secondary substance, introduced 
upon it as a platform, it sympathises with said sub- 
stance, and so far takes on its characteristics while yet 
itself remains unbroken in its own original purity. 
Siath, though thus unbroken, as if it were one con- 
tinuous solid without an interstice, and though yielding 
of its essence to form the material of atoms, as them- 
selves the direct basis of what we properly call matter 
as distinguished from what we call spurit; and though 
therewith supplying the energy with which all matter is 
accompanied ; yet there is this to be noted as a special 
peculiarity, that all matter, commonly so called, is at- 
tended with a spirit-representation of its own conditions; 
that is, there 1s a specially conditioned Ether attached 
to every material object, through which the forces of 
natural law are conducted; and this Ether is somewhat 
denser than the pure and primitive Ether. Seventh, 
such is the exhaustless capacity of Ether, as a medium 
for the manifestation of force, that in one and the same 
locale, there may be at the same moment any number 
of distinct and separate forces im independent operation, 
without collision, without jostling, without interruption, 
without interference in any way, the one with the other. 
There seems to be no disputing of these remarkable 
facts. Attestations have come forth which lead to these 
conclusions. 

Let me note the operation of forces first of all in the 
Objective sphere. We perceive as a simple fact a great 
variety of forces simultaneously in operation in the 
self-same place. In a medium of mere matter this 
could not be, if matter is regarded as an assemblage 
of particles under limitation, because the presence of 
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the one must needs thrust out the presence of the other. 
Two or more distinct and separate material things can- 
not at the same moment occupy the self-same space. 
It seems to be otherwise as regards spirit; and this is 
one of the prerogatives of spirit, which is most difficult 
of apprehension. I have supposed spirit-substance in 
the first place to be absolute continwty; and in the 
second place to be absolute fertility; and in the third 
place to be absolute energy; that is as having an exhaust- 
less elasticity, such, that when drawn out in one way it 
can at the same instant be drawn out in another way, 
and in another and still in another; and in each case in 
sympathy with the special material substance whose 
conditions have to be maintained; and all this without 
absorbing, weakening, or indeed in any degree detracting 
from the absolute subsistence of the primitive Hther. 
Ether is doubtless the foundation out of which the 
primary elements of matter have been formed, and 
physicists will insist that Ether is matter; but the pro- 
perties now referred to compel us to regard it as the 
parent of matter—properties to which gross matter 
cannot lay claim. Matter is limited in respect of its 
properties, and therefore it can be defined in respect 
of its properties, as marking the definite peculiarities of 
its bemg. It is not so easy to define spirit-substance, 
on account of the many-hued characteristics which it 
assumes, according as it operates in connection with the 
separate qualities a, b, or c: x, y, or 2: and all this, 
‘without confounding one force with another; but on 
the contrary, preserving each separate and distinct. 
I can define spirit, therefore, only by its generic 
attributes, as the assemblage of all qualities in homo- 
geneous uniformity and in having endless potentiality 
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to support or give validity to whatever qualities are 
brought into manifestation by their Source or Creator. 
In illustration of the variegated powers which belong 
to Ether, I may refer to its action in the conveyance 
of light; and further, in the conveyance of the condi- 
tions of material bodies which are shewn in light. I 
would only make a prelimimary remark, that it is 
not unfrequently termed, and mistakingly termed, ‘‘ the 
Luminiferous Ether,” as if luminosity were a charac- 
teristic attribute of the Ether, when it undergoes cer- 
tain undulatory vibrations, and that it has been termed 
“calorific or invisible Ether” when it is the bearer of 
heat without hght. It ought to be understood that 
neither heat nor light are specialties of the Ether; and 
that it is not undulation or agitation that produces 
either the one phenomenon or the other in Ether. We 
are to bear in mind that Ether is nil per se: 1.e., nil, in 
respect to the manifestation of any special quality or of 
any special force per se. It behoves first of all, that 
specific and definite qualities, such as those we find in 
matter, be introduced ; then (whatever those conditions 
may be) Ether takes hold of these and manifests these, 
according to a specific law. The Sun, for example, 
is a great body of matter, either in an incandescent 
state, or producing the condition of incandescense, in 
connection with its atmosphere; and the infinite ocean 
of Ether, in which the Sun moves, lays hold of this 
incandescence, and carries it forth with an intensity 
no doubt diminishing as the square of the distance 
increases! yet otherwise losing its influence according 
as it falls obliquely or not on the surface of another 
world-sphere. It will be found that one of the deepest 
fundamental errors of present-day-science is that of 
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ascribing luminosity as a speciality inherent in Ether. 
Luminosity is a condition of matter properly so called, 
and the Ether gives it play as a condition of matter ; 
and so of every other condition of matter, Ether carries 
it forth. 

Hence, it is not merely the conditions of light and 
heat as such, which Ether conveys, when once a 
luminous and heated material body is instituted, but 
thousands upon thousands of other qualities which are 
perceived by us through the prevalence of light and 
heat. Hence it has likewise, as the bearer of qualities 
set up for its conveyance, the prerogative of establishing 
or setting free the action of Chemical Affinity in Sub- 
stances. We look forth into the garden variegated with 
all the hues of summer, and we know that each object 
with its respective qualities is a centre for the trans- 
mission from it of the characteristics of these qualities 
all round. We look in like manner into a shop window 
filled with varieties all round; these, in like manner, 
are all transmitted without confusion into the adjacent 
space, none overlapping the other, and all, without the 
slightest clashing of one with another, occupying the 
self-same place. Here is the wonder of wonders, and 
something which cannot be questioned—that as Ether 
carries the luminosity of a lighted body into every 
portion of the surrounding space, so every separate 
object, in the medium of the lght, is carried in like 
manner into every portion of the surrounding space ; 
for if a kite should be set a flying in the air, ten 
thousand eyes from different parts of the surrounding 
space can see it; and if there should be ten thousand 
objects set up as things to be seen, each one is sepa- 


rately reflected in surrounding space, its form, its 
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colour, &c. ; and all by the exhaustless energy of one 
and the same spirit-medium. Nor is Ether exhausted 
by these services. If we wish at the same time to 
separate hight by means of a prism into its constituent 
colours, that also, and additionally, can be effected. 
Then there is the separation of light and heat and 
chemical affinity in the Solar spectrum. We cannot 
assign a limit to the functions of Ether as the bearer of 
all the phenomena which present themselves in con- 
nection with the conditions of matter. 

But farther: we have the forces of Electricity and 
Galvanism, with which we may combine Magnetism. 
To what are they to be ascribed? We find light and 
heat conveyed in the bosom of pure Ether; but as 
regards the electrical and magnetic forces, they operate 
properly in a material medium. Can we therefore 
ascribe them to Ether? It would probably be difficult 
readily to affirm this, were it not that there is discovered 
to be a modification of Ether found in or attached to 
every material substance—a modification that so to 
speak takes on the characteristic qualities of the re- 
spective substances, without its being perceived directly 
to exist. This view has been ascertained from a number 
of phenomena ; and hereby we find an explanation of 
what must be mystery itself. In the circumstances, we 
have scarcely the alternative of refusing to Ether the 
province of maintaining the forces here referred to. 

The correlation of the forces, in their commutation one 
into another, has been satisfactorily established : What 
does this indicate? Why, surely this, that, as the source 
of all momentum is one dynamical constant throughout ; 
so the momentum varies according to the qualitres and 
conditions of the matter whence it rs generated. That 
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Ether pervades solid material bodies, that matter is not 
necessarily an obstacle to the operation of Ether, is shewn 
not only by the passage of heht through a transparent 
body, but also by the passage of the magnetic influence 
through substances whose quality (such as vitreous 
substance) does not absorb it. The Duke of Argyll tells 
us in his excellent publication, “‘ The Unity of Nature,” 
that three-quarters of a century ago, Dr. Thomas Young 
astonished and amused the scientific world by declaring 
of the luminiferous medium that he was “disposed to 
believe that it pervades the substance of all material 
bodies, with little or no resistance, as freely as the air 
-moves through a grove of trees”. Again the same 
author points to the scientific lectures of Sir J. Herschel, 
who regards Ether not as air, nor indeed as a fluid, but 
as a solid; and hence he infers that “‘ this earth must be 
regarded asin rigid contact with the most distant worlds 
through a medium which envelops and touches all, and 
which is incessantly communicating from one world to 
another, the minutest vibrations which it receives ”. 
Here then we get our eyes opened to the wonderful 
services performed by Ether; and hence we are con- 
strained to infer not only that it is “an elastic medium 
of extraordinary tenuity,” but that it must be regarded 
as the generic basis of all the forces mm nature,—the 
source of all momentum whatever in the physical world. 
It has been explained on what principle this conclusion 
rests, vz., the fact that quality in matter gives rise to 
affinity, and that the inherent energy, which essentially 
belongs to Ether, takes up the particular affinity, and 
therefore displays the particular force which the quali- 
ties in combination are calculated to engender. It is.in 
consequence of the contemporaneous versatility of Ether, 
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its coincident mutability in accomplishing an endless 
amount of services together, that we feel constrained 
to take it out of the lmitation-category of matter; or 
rather, seeing it must be regarded as the mother-sub- 
stance out of which all the atoms of matter have been 
originally formed, to represent it as the non-limitation- 
substance of which the atoms of matter are but so many 
specialities of limitation. 

Seeing, then, the physical forces may all be inter- 
changeably transmuted, that heat will give light when 
a quality peculiarly susceptible of light is introduced 
(as friction on a lucifer match), and light again will give 
heat (as flame applied to a jet of gas), that these again 
will give rise to electricity, which is also produced by 
friction and chemical afhnity; and electricity again 
will give rise to magnetism, and magnetism under 
mechanical movement will give rise to electricity: that 
these again give rise to the operation of chemical afinity 
either in assisting new combinations or in setting free 
those already existing; seeing, moreover, that Ether is 
proved to be the agent in one or two cases under which 
force operates, and that it operates from the qualities of 
matter as the initiating principles, it is extremely pro- 
bable (to say the least) that the same unlimited agent in 
similar circumstances goes to account for them all.’ 


* Since writing the above, I find noble corroboration of the state- — 
ments in the text from Professor Tyndall in his “ Fragments of 
Science”. He asks the question: “ Are the vast regions which sur- 
round the stars, and across which their ight is propagated, absolutely 
empty?” He tells us there is the interstellar medium of A®ther ; and 
he goes on, “The notion of this medium must not be considered as 
a vague or fanciful conception on the part of scientific men. Of its 
reality most of them are as convinced as they are of the existence of 
the sun and moon. The luminiferous AZther has different mechanical 
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We come then to have some apprehension as to the 
fact that there is a substance at the foundation of all 


being, which deserves the name of spiit; and to see 


what is the connection which subsists between the illimi- 
table substance so denominated, and the terminal sub- 


properties. It is almost infinitely more attenuated than any known 
gas, but its properties are those of a solid rather than ofa gas. It 
resembles jelly rather than air. It is the vehicle of light; and 
without it the light of the stars could not be seen. This all-per- 
vading substance takes up their molecular tremors, and conveys them 
with inconceivable rapidity to our organs of vision.” ‘* Again,” he 
says, “we on the earth’s surface have night and day in the midst of 
etherial commotion ; the medium is never still; it is in a state of 
incessant tremor. The sources of this vibration are the ponderable 
masses of the universe.” He speaks of “ the force of heat, the force 
of light, the force of magnetism, the force of electricity, all which 
terms have been employed more or less loosely by writers on physics. 
This confusion is happily avoided by the introduction of the term 
‘energy,’ which embraces both tension and vis viva.” He gives to 
energy, however, a meaning which I have not been able to assign to it. 
I have throughout regarded energy as the capacity of force, whereas 
he employs it to denote actual ‘‘dynamic agency” or “ potential 
energy,” thereby giving to energy a positive character, whereas I must 
humbly think in primitive substance, as such, it has simply a nega- 
tive character, and acquires positive power only when some particular 
quality is present as the motive-power which initiates force, 7.e., 
where quality is disturbed, or is changed in its conditions, by tempera- 
ture, by affinity, or otherwise. But what confirms my estimate of 
Ether is, that Tyndall makes it the universal medium of conveying 
force from matter, and of carrying force to matter. ‘ Radiation 
(he says) is the communication of vibratory motion to the Aither, 
and when a body is said to be chilled by radiation, as for example 
the grass of a meadow on a star-light night, the meaning is that the 
molecules of the grass have lost a portion of their motion by impart- 
ing it to the medium in which they vibrate. On the other hand 
the waves of Aither may so strike against the molecules of a body 
exposed to their action, as to yield up their motion to the latter ; and 
in this transfer of the motion, from the A%ther to the molecules, con- 
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stance which we call matter, I say that the former, as 
primitive substance, has energy and generic quality as 
its inherent attributes; and that matter is in its proper 
foundations a specific quality thereof, originated in the 
form of atoms, and hence that all the qualities of matter, 


sists the absorption of radiant heat.” Tyndall, like other scientists, 
makes the atom the centre of potential energy, thereby constituting it 
per se the cause of force, whereas I believe the atom to be itself a 
result, as a created element, a particular, created out of a generic 
medium, somewhat analogous to the creation of a particular colour 
out of white light, as itself colourless, and having no particular in that 
respect. Qualities being hereby introduced, power is herewith in- 
troduced ; and the power becomes force in virtue of the affinity of 
one quality for another ;—a force which has its realisation through 
the inherent energy which pertains to the all-pervading medium. 
The power of this medium he shews very emphatically at what he 
calls “the focus of invisible rays”. ‘‘ The AXther at the focus, and 
not the air, is the substance in which the heat is embodied.” Again 
he says: “The Atther which conveys the pulses of light and heat not 
only fills celestial space, swathing suns and planets and moons, but it 
also encircles the atoms of which these bodies are composed. It is 
the motion of these atoms, and not that of any sensible parts of bodies, 
that the Aither conveys. The atom sending its pulses through the 
Ether resembles a tuning-fork sending its pulses through the air.” 
There is here a remarkable phenomenon which Professor Tyndall 
very nearly touches upon, but which he fails to bring out, viz, that 
not only is the motion initiated by the atoms communicated to the 
Ether, but the quality which belongs to, or which is contained in, the 
material element as a particular, is also imparted to and is conveyed by 
the Ether. And so we find that not only is sound as such conveyed by 
the air, but the quality which pertains to the sound is taken up by 
the Ether, and, after being silently carried along thereby, is reflected 
again on a material basis adapted to receive it. (See “‘ Fragments of 
Science,” pp. 2, 7, 33, 45, 74, 83, &c.) 

The authors of the ‘Unseen Universe” tell us that Ether has 
apparently an incongruous character, from one point of view as a 
fluid, from another as an elastic solid, whose resistance is not 
appreciable, transmitting light 188,000 miles per second notwith- 
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as coming from one foundation, must shew an affinity 
of some sort, when the particular qualities are brought 
into combination. 

All this, however, has respect but to one fundamental 
side of spirit. This fundamental side, which I refer to 


standing transverse disturbances. They speak of Ether being dis- 
torted as well as displaced by matter passing through it, not seeming 
to observe that matter is not an obstacle to Ether, and therefore 
cannot displace it. They admit a certain amount of condensation 
as applicable to Ether. Yet they hold that is practically incom- 
pressible. They conclude by saying that, however it may be 
regarded, the properties of Ether are of a much higher order in the 
arena of nature than those of tangible matter; for ‘it is capable of 
vastly more than any one has ventured to guess” (Chap. IV.). 

Wurtz in his “ Atomic Theory,” p. 307, says: “In the hypothesis 
of the continuity of matter, the mass which fills the entire universe 
is in permanent state of vibratory motion. Waves are transmitted 
through it in different directions and cross each other. From the in- 
tersection of the waves result nodal surfaces and nodal points, and 
consequently the limited portions of matter. The diversity of matter 
would result from the diversity of the systems which traverse it, and 
we can logically conceive that these portions thus limited, these 
vibrating skies, these concamnations, if we may use the word, repre- 
sent the particulars of matter, which enter into conflict in chemical 
reactions.” He again says, “ Ether is not a vacuum. It is a medium 
formed of a highly rarefied and elastic matter, agitated by perpetual 
vibrations which are transmitted from atomic matter to the Ether, 
and from the Ether to atomic matter. Is it a homogeneous con- 
tinuous medium? Is it formed of atoms of a second order, a kind of 
monads which by their aggregation would form ponderable matter 
itself? Though imperceptible and imponderable this medium has 
nevertheless a density. It extends between all parts of the Universe. 
As a transmitter of radiations, it receives and transmits to us under 
the form of light and heat, the vibrations impressed upon it by the 
sun and the most distant stars, and sends into space those which pro- 
ceed from one solar world to another. And the same exchange is 
established in the infinite domain of the infinitely small. It is this 
incessant communication of meteors, this perpetual exchange of energy 
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as Ether, presents only the objective basis of primitive 
substance, which yields what we call matter. There is 
obviously a subjective or crowning basis of primitive 
substance, through which alone we can account for what 
is called the phenomena of mundi. 


between the Ether and atomic matter which gives rise to the most im- 
portant phenomena of physics and chemistry.” The same author says 
—“ Helmholtz has discovered the fundamental properties of matter in 
vortex motion”; and Sir William Thomson has stated—“ This perfect 
medium (Ether) and these vortex rings represent the Universe. A 
fluid fills all space, and what we call matter are portions of this fluid 
which are animated with vortex motion. There are innumerable 
legions of very small fractions or portions of this fluid, but each of 
these portions is perfectly limited, distinct from the entire mass, and 
distinct from all others, not only in its own substance, but in its mass 
and in its mode of motion—qualities which it will preserve for ever. 
These portions are atoms. In the perfect medium which contains 
them all, none of them can change or disappear, none of them are 
found spontaneously. Everywhere atoms of the same kind are con- 
stituted after the same fashion, and are endowed with the same pro- 
perties. It is well-known, in fact, that the atoms of Hydrogen vibrate 
exactly in the same periods, whether we heat them in a Guisler’s tube, 
observe them in the sun, or in the most distant nodule.” (‘The 
Atomic Theory,” p. 328.) 

The Duke of Argyll in his ‘‘ Unity of Nature,” says: ‘‘ Light reveals 
to us the fact that we are united with the most distant worlds, and 
with all intervening space by some etherial atmosphere which em- 
braces and holds them all. The enormous velocity with which the 
vibrations of this atmosphere are propagated, proves that it is a sub- 
stance of the closest continuity, and of the highest tension (186,000 
miles in a second of time); and although it is impalpable, invisible 
and imponderable, we know that it is a medium infinitely more com- 
pact that the most solid substances that can be felt and weighed” (p. 
11). The Duke, however, mistakes when he says that “ light is noth- 
ing but the undulatory movement of a substantial medium”, We 
would rather say light is the quality of luminosity in matter carried 
by this universal medium with an intensity decreasing as the square of 
the distance increases. 
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The simple questions, What are Souls? and Whence 
come they ?—questions of deepest mystery according to 
ordinary inquiry, open up to us a field of most interest- 
ing and instructive consideration. There can be no 
dispute as to our mental individuality—that which con- 
stitutes the conscious ego: nor can there be any dispute 
that this ego has the characteristic of consciousness—a 
characteristic not known, not found in ordinary matter : 
and yet farther, there can be no dispute that the J which 
thinks, is inextricably associated, and obviously has its 
foundation, in connection with the outer man of our 
perception.* 


*We have a happy enough expression, ascribed to Professor 
Huxley, wiz., “the physical basis of life,’—a phrase which indicates 
that whatever life may be, as having a source in some unseen energy, 
there can be the manifestation of life only in connection with a phy- 
sical ground. Much more, I think, may be said of the physical basis 
of mind. As there is no life per se apart from the etherial or ob- 
jective basis in which it is manifested ; so, there is no mind per se 
apart from the etherial basis of which it is the development. But 
there is this distinction (an important one) betwixt life and mind; 
that life is properly to be regarded as wholly an etherial phenomenon, 
dependent on what may properly be termed a static organisation, that 
is an organisation which has no power of voluntary movement, that 
is no power of spontaneity as under the heritage of will; while mind 
is to be regarded as an etherial phenomenon, crowned with a subjective 
sensation or consciousness; and this mental state is dependent on 
what in contrast may be termed a nerve organisation, with lmbs 
jointed for free movement in obedience to impulse. It is not to be 
supposed that in the one case there is any life, or in the other case 
any mind, apart from some organisation. Yet (how strange) in the 
latest productions (those of Mr. Drummond and the Duke of Argyll), 
we hear of life being the antecedent and the cause of organisation— 
that ‘‘the homes and abodes of life are prepared and shaped under the 
control and guidance of that mysterious power, which we know as 
vitality”. Upon what possible principle can we account for the 
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What then can be said of mind, as compared with 
matter? We have found matter to be a phenomenon 
under definite limitation: I have endeavoured to trace 
what are the causal elements of this phenomenon; and 
I conclude that matter is a compound of primitive 
elements called atoms, like the letters of the Alphabet, 
which are properly the foundation of words, as words 
are of sentences; and that the atoms, like the letters, 
have each its own specific power, and are themselves 
originated out of Ether, by a primordial intelligent 
Agent, in order to supply the materials of physical 
creation. We find mind in like manner to be a pheno- 
menon; and it must therefore, like matter, have not 
only a foundation, but also a cause. As the foundation 
of matter lies in the primitive substance of Ether, as 
being the basis of all physicism, that is as the ground of 
what we call an objective economy for the world; so I 
feel, we must look for the foundation of mind corre- 
spondingly in that which is generically the basis of all 
mind, from the first symptoms of sensation to the ulti- 
mate manifestations of a high intellectualism. Analogy 
compels to this, and it introduces a hypothesis perfectly 
sufficient to account for every possible characteristic of 
mind in being. 

And hereby we come to have some apprehension of 


systematic varieties of life proceeding from this said ‘ mysterious 
power” of vitality? I confess, little as I sympathise with the teach- 
ing of Mr. Spencer, I prefer his definition of life when he terms it 
“the adjustment of internal relations to external relations”. But I 
call life the adjustment of etherial relations in accordance with the 
organisation of a material type primarily introduced by the Creator. 
As to mind: 7¢ zs this adjustment of life, crowned with the conscious- 
ness thereof, developed from the cognitive side of spirit. 
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the whole arena of primitive substance to which I give 
the name of spirit. There belong essentially thereto 
two great departments, which never can be confounded, 
—which never can by any rational process be run up 
into one—which must stand always fundamentally sepa- 
rate and distinct; and to those we give the names of 
objective and subjective; the former being the basis of 
all matter, the latter being the basis of all mind. Now 
while the foundations of the former may be laid, and its 
developments manifested, in nature per se, the founda- 
tions of the latter do not appear per se, but are always 
and invariably manifested through the former. In 
other words, we have the development of the subjective, 
through the organisation of the objective: mind as the 
crowning feature of substance shews itself only in and 
through the etherial department of substance. ‘The 
circumstances under which mind shews itself may be 
briefly stated as those in which it has a field for its 
operation. Mind has no means of operation in a clod 
or in a stone: nor has mind any freedom of operation 
even in a tree, for the reason that it has no means of 
voluntary motion. It has the motion of its own natural 
laws, whereby growth is manifested, but it has no power 
of voluntary or spontaneous self-movement. 

It is only in the animal kingdom, then, that we can 
know mind, because therein alone it is, that we per- 
ceive the possibility of sensation, as indicative of bodily 
feeling. Sensation may be described as bodily feeling, 
that is, a bodily state developed on mental ground. And 
while mere objective etherial matter can have no sensa- 
tion, the very fact of sensation indicates the presence of 
that subjective element, which forms the basis of mind. 
Mind comes to be developed and enlarged, according as 
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scope is afforded by the material organisation for variety 
of impressions. In plain terms, the basis of mind hangs 
on the basis of matter; and the ideas of mind are 
fundamentally the impressions received from matter. 
The crowning point of the subjective is to set forth the 
conditions of the objective in the form of cognitions. 
Allis determined by the limitations prescribed by the 
bodily organisation of the creature. What I say, there- 
fore, is this, that so soon as the organisation of living 
matter lays a foundation, whereon there is scope for 
mind, that department of spirit out of which mind 
comes, naturally and necessarily imparts itself; and this 
precisely as the range of the organisation prescribes. 

It may be asked, How can we be sure that our souls 
are of the nature of spirit, and not of matter? The 
answer is, first, that souls have the attribute of wtel- 
lectualism (an attribute in no way descriptive of matter), 
in as far as this is the foundation of thought ; and second, 
that souls, in receiving fresh accessions of new ideas, 
can never be so loaded as to be incapable of receiving 
still more; and this prerogative exists without destroy- 
ing the identity of the individual,—which facts cannot 
be predicated of mere matter. There is this remark- 
able about souls, that they can sustain a multitude of 
separate and distinctive cognitions at one and the same 
moment. The eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the palate, 
the hands, any part of the body, or the whole surface of 
the body, may all be operated on, at the same time, 
as portals of impression, and the soul within can be 
sensible of these all at once. This is not consistent 
with what we know of matter. Our souls supply criteria 
in this way, which cannot belong to mere matter. If we 
add to matter certain material properties, it is no longer 
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what it was: it loses its proper identity: it loses it by 
chemical infusion: it loses it by mechanical alteration : 
it loses it when its form is changed, or when other proper- 
ties are superinduced upon it. I define matter, therefore, 
as linutation, whether we have respect to Quantity or 
Quality. But while our souls are properly regarded as 
an indivisible Unity, constituting primarily and funda- 
mentally the physiological presentation of the various 
conditions of our bodily framework, we have therein an 
enlarged, and ever enlarging, acquisition of a variegated 
intelligence, both from the outside world, and from the 
inductions which we are constantly drawing from the 
inner field of our experience; and all this, as has been 
noticed, takes place without disturbing or confounding 
the identity of the me. 

Having then acquired these general views with re- 
spect to the characteristics of spirit :—of spirit as appli- 
cable to the objective side of existence, and of spirit as 
applicable to the subjectwe side of existence, I come 
now to inquire under what circumstances the founda- 
tion of the soul is laid, and the superstructure of the 
soul is built up. Professor Tyndall, who cannot get 
beyond the material, as the fundamental essence of being- 
hood, asks, ‘‘ At what moment did the soul come in? 
Did it enter at once or by degrees? Perfect from the 
first, or growing and perfecting itself contemporaneously 
with its own handiwork? Is 1t localized or diffused ?” 
And so forth. He tells us that Professor Froh- 
schammer, in 1855, was hardy enough to question the 
belief that every human soul was sent into the world 
from God by a separate and supernatural act of crea- 
tion, and to affirm that man (body and soul) comes 
from his parents; and that the book containing these 
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views was branded as ‘“‘pestilent” and stamped with 
the condemnation of the Church. “But (continues 
the Professor) if the Jesuit’s notion be rejected, what 
are we to accept? Physiologists say that every human 
being comes from an egg, not more than ypth of an 
inch in diameter. Js this egg matter? I hold it to be 
so (he says) as much as the seed of a fern, or of an 
oak: nine months go to the making of it into a man.” 
‘Consider (he says) the work accomplished during these 
nine months, in forming the eye alone, with its lens, 
and its humours, and its miraculous retina behind. 
Consider the ear with its tympanum, cochlea and Corti’s 
organ, an instrument of three thousand strings built 
adjacent to the brain, and employed by it to sift, sepa- 
rate and interpret, antecedent to all consciousness, the 
sonorous tremors of the external world. Matter I define 
as that mysterious thing by which all this is accom- 
plished. How it came to have this power is a question 
on which I never ventured an opinion. Theories of 
evolution go but a short way toward the explanation of 
this mystery, while in its presence the notion of an 
atomic manufacturer and artificer of souls, raises the 
doubt, whether those who entertain it were ever really 
penetrated by the solemnity of the problem, for which 
they offer such a solution.” 

Along with Professor Tyndall, I accept the great facts 
of natural’ law as now stated by him; and yet I think 
we can so far penetrate into the wonderful formations 
which take place under its operation—formations which 
an absolute evolution not only does not explain, but 
which obviously have their validity only. through the 
immanence or development of those properties which 
- have been primarily made and concentrated in the germ. 
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Our concern here is, not to question the laws of nature, 
as to matter propagating matter, in all the ingenious 
forms which are set forth within the range of the inor- 
ganic and the organic; but simply with the laws of 
nature, in furnishing what we denominate souls, as 
something over and above matter; and yet conjoined 
with matter, in our physical economy. And for this, I 
lay my foundation, by appealing to Professor Tyndall 
himself. He tells us, for example, that there is a fluid in 
the magnet, and he himself shews very clearly the fact 
of its existence—a fluid distinct and separate from the 
molecules of the magnet, as a mass of matter. No 
doubt he may call this fluid by the name of matter ; 
for he regards Ether as a sort of refined matter. What 
signifies the name if we can be agreed about the thing ? 
He has himself shewn the wonderful properties belong- 
ing to Ether, as in point of fact the one constant through- 
out all nature, in the operations of natural law. Whether 
we have recourse to the phenomena of light and heat, 
of gravitation and chemical affinity, of electricity and 
magnetism, of the operations which take place in growth, 
in the vegetable or animal economies, in short, through- 
out the whole field of forces, that display themselves 
in the operations of natural law, we have recourse to 
this agent as the one constant servitor, in bringing out 
phenomena from pre-existing objects, and in marking 
out details according to the combinations of things in 
the relationship in which they may happen to be brought 
into contact. 

I go along with Professor Tyndall, then, in holding 
that throughout all space, we know of what he calls a 
“very elastic medium,” which I call spirit, for the 
reasons which have already been adverted to; and I 
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farther call his attention to the fact—a most important 
fact, which physicists admit, that “the elasticity of this 
medium is less, when entangled among the particles of 
a body, than in the freedom of absolute space, which 
would otherwise be termed vacuum. This consideration 
is all-important. It is this change, this sympathy of 
the Ether with the matter of the material object, that 
explains to us the current of electricity as confined to 
the wire, compared with the Ether outside of the wire. 
So far, surely, we may be regarded as at one. I call at- 
tention farther to the fact, that this Ether is the bearer 
not merely of the disturbance or agitation, which pre- 
vails among the molecules of matter, but the bearer 
also of the qualities which by transition are applied to 
and belong to the matter,—the qualities which there- 
fore shew themselves in the matter. There is abundant 
evidence of this. Ether, it has been noticed, is not fitted 
to develop sound, as a quality properly developed only 
in matter: for if a bell is rung in an exhausted receiver, 
no sound is emitted: this peculiar quality requires the 
matter of the atmosphere, in order to its being duly 
developed on the nerve of the ear. Yet we find asa 
fact that Ether can be the bearer of any characteristic 
of sound, in as far as the precise quality of sound may 
be silently carried along an electric wire for miles, and 
developed on a surface prepared to display it. That 
the qualities of things, as well as the mere force which 
carries the qualities, are conveyed by the Ether, is tes- 
tified every moment of our waking existence by the 
presentation of the colours and shapes of the objects of 
the world that are around us,—colours and forms which 
we behold also on the photographic plate which receives 
an image, and also when we behold our countenances in 
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a mirror. The senses of smell and of taste confirm to 
us the same great truth; for we can no longer suppose 
that the Newtonian theory of light, as refined particles, 
applies to smell or to taste; but the nerves in either 
case, accurately convey, that is the Ether which sympa- 
thises with each peculiarity of nerve, and so to speak 
puts on that peculiarity, conveys the conditions of each 
separate quality to the brain. 

Here then I obtain something like solid ground, on 
which to take my stand for the position of a soul; for 
here assuredly is conducted to a receptacle of impres- 
sions, the qualities which are conveyed by the series of 
nerves which belong to the five senses. But prior to 
their operation, a foundation of soul is properly laid. 
In the womb the ordinary senses have had no scope for 
operation ; yet in order to the child being born, a living 
body has been formed, and the system of sympathetic 
nerves have been in play, or have so far begun to play, 
a system which brings the conditions of the bodily 
economy into the union of one central focus. Hence 
we have the basis of the soul established, in that here 
we have the etherial representations of the bodily self 
mirrored, so that there comes to be a delineation of 
bodily conditions accompanied with a subjective ground. 
What then? Why, here it is wnder this centralisation 
of bodily states, all gathered together in one etherial 
ground, that the sublumer characteristic of consciousness 
shews itself :—shews itself as the crowning attribute of 
cognitiveness attached to this representation—shews 
itself, indeed, as the subjective consciousness of external 
man. ‘This subjective consciousness is the development 
of the property of intellectualism, just as the property 
of intellectualism comes into play when scope, and only 
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so far as scope, or opportunity, or freedom is supplied 
for its exercise. 

The foundation therefore of a me is laid by means of 
the sympathetic system of nerves, as conducting the con- 
ditions of the bodily economy to a centre, when having 
these conditions lodged in the material framework of 
the brain, they are, according to all analogy, etherially 
delineated in the spirit-representation which accom- 
panies the brain. And to this central receptacle of 
impressions thus established, are carried all those im- 
pressions which come through the eyes, and ears, and 
taste, and touch, and smell, with which the body is 
endowed; and these impressions constitute so many 
accessions to the me thus founded and established. 

The soul then has its foundation in that spirit which 
is everywhere prevalent throughout the universe, and 
is hereby separated and unified into an individual in 
the way here set forth; and as we have seen, it con- 
sists of an objective and a subjective sphere in one. 
The objective sphere consists of the Etherial element, 
wherein impressions are constituted as ideas, and the 
subjective sphere consists of the Intellectual element, 
wherein impressions are received as cognitions. The ob- 
jective sphere of soul is that wherein the form and 
quality of every soul, as an entity begotten of the body, 
are prescribed ; the subjective sphere is that whereby 
each soul has a cognition of its own states. The objec- 
tive sphere, as being the etherial side of. spirit, lies 
more immediately connected with matter, and represen- 
tative of matter; and it no doubt forms the foundation 
of the spirit-body, hereafter to be realised, when at the 
resurrection a more refined condition of beinghood shall 
be constituted ; and the subjective, as being the intel- 
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lectual side of spirit, will always display the conscious- 
ness of the etherial economy. Whatever changes the 
etherial comes to undergo, the intellectual has of course 
the consciousness of the same. 

Can we, then, in some degree fathom the depths, and 
sound the process of soul-formation,—a process which 
Professor Tyndall will not, I trust, deny as competent, 
under the reign of what is called natural law? I thus 
abjure all transcendentalism. The transcendentalist 
knows nothing as to the source of mind. He knows 
simply the fact that mind exists; but when it comes, or 
whence it comes, or how it comes, to be manifested, he 
is in uttermost ignorance. Hence, by the way, certain 
erievous mistakes as to the operations of mind (not the 
least.of which has been the ascription to the mind of 
man of a “pure reason,” and “‘a motiveless will,” ze., 
an a@ priory reason, and an @ priory will), of which, as 
phenomena, no account as to their causality can be 
given. I hold fast by the a posteriori process, of rea- 
soning from facts to conclusions; and though the mere 
physicist has not been able by this process to get beyond 
what is usually termed materialism, I think I can point 
to a ground of fact, which should be acknowledged by 
the physicist, and satisfactory to the spiritualist, for the 
foundations of the soul; and the ground becomes thus 
narrowed by the imquiry :—Have we not a physical 
basis for soul? And is not the soul so developed, a 
purely spirit-entity @ And does it not as a spirit-entity 
simply represent the experiences of which it is a par- 
taker? What I say therefore is, that in the founda- 
tions of soul are found the Etherial me, as representing 
the bodily conditions, and therefore the dispositions that 
belong thereto, and come therefrom ; and that the sub- 
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jective or cognitive condition of this me, is set forth 
as the characteristic consciousness of those conditions— 
a consciousness that can come into play, only in circum- 
stances wherein freedom is given for the operation of 
Intellect, and the expression of intelligence. ) 
In what way, now, are the operations of soul, 2.e., of 
the human mind conducted? It can only be as wtelli- 
gence in the first place, and as will in the second place. 
As to intelligence, we know that first of all we have 
Perception. Perception implies that the objects of the 
world outside the mind, are the source and ground of 
ideas inside the mind; and that the ideas inside the 
mind represent to us the reality and character of the 
objects outside. All men in the practical affairs of life 
hold this view: nor is it easy to see how it can be 
otherwise. The difficulty has been to expound the pro- 
cess; and it seems strange that this diticulty should 
have so long existed. Having so abundant exemplifi- 
cation of the fact, that in the medium of lght, the 
objects of the world have all around, their individual 
image set forth, so that one image does not jostle against 
another or thrust out another; the inference follows, 
that the image of the object is pictured on the eye, 
and is carried by the optic nerve in connection with the 
eye, to the territory of cognition within ; or more strictly 
to that central place in the brain, where already there is 
established the condition of selfhood, as already de- 
scribed. Whether the basis of this selfhood be laid at 
the Thalami Optici, the Medulla, or at some other sen- 
sorial centre, at the basis of the Brain, need not here be 
matter of inquiry. The fact stands revealed to us, that 
there is the conduction of images from the outside world, 
by means of the organ of sight, inwardly to the brain ; 
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and we explain the proofs of our subjective experience 
of them, by saying that these images being first of all 
revealed on the platform of the brain, even as we see 
images revealed on a mirror, they are of necessity 
taken up and appropriated by the etherial environ- 
ment as ideas, which accompany and represent the 
conditions of the brain; and as this etherial environ- 
ment is, in the peculiar circumstances, crowned with 
the cognising prerogative, as the highest vested attri- 
bute of spirit-substance ; so in the circumstances there 
is here, of necessity, a cognition of the ideas thus 
introduced. . 

This explanation of the operation of Intelligence in 
one case, must serve to expound the operation of Intelli- 
gence in all cases where the exercise of Perception, that 
is cognition by means of the external senses, is con- 
cerned. ‘The exercises of Memory, and of Imagination, 
and of Conception, and of drawing inferences by Induc- 
tion and Deduction, are all of them clearly explainable 
by means of the cerebral instrumentality with which 
we are by nature endowed. In every exercise of the 
mind we are dependent on the cerebral instrumentality ; 
and each portion is adapted to execute its own parti- 
cular function. There is obviously in the cellular strata 
of the brain, a great storehouse wherein impressions are 
laid up, and these impressions once laid up, may by 
association with some related impression freshly received, 
be called up, that is recalled, and be once more set before 
the cognising self, and be recognised as something 
already known. Here we have Memory. 

And what is Imagination but the grouping together, 
out of said storehouse, a series of impressions which 
happen to have come within the category of our ex- 
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perience. There are associating cerebral fibres for this 
end. | 

The exercise of Conception, again, seems somewhat 
more complicated ; it has respect to devising or invent- 
ing a scheme whereby to accomplish a purpose. Hence 
before a fresh conception can be formed, there must be 
set before the mind first of all, a schema or delineation 
demanding to be filled up, that is, something having a 
want, in order to have a purpose served, and for which 
there is no apparent means to supply the want. This 
involves a different process of association,—a process 
whereby to build up a mould so as to supply a want, 
or fill up a scheme of thought which shall bridge over 
a difficulty, or in any way set forth a connective link 
whereby a dithculty is overcome. 

The exercise of Reasoning is no doubt involved in 
Conception, but reasoning as such is simply the har- 
monisation or adaptation of objects brought together. 
In drawing inferences the process is different. The 
drawing of inferences I would call the applications of 
experience to new circumstances. The drawing of an 
inference is simply the linking on of a conclusion of our 
experience to a cognate principle; for instance, if I look 
upon a house I infer that some one has built it: if I look 
upon a book I infer that some one has written it. This 
is Induction. Again, if I see fire I infer that it will burn 
me if [ touch it: if I see paper I infer that it will be 
useful for being written upon. This is Deduction. In 
Induction we connect a subject with its cause; and in 
Deduction we connect a subject with its effect or pheno- 
menon, and this indicates the purpose which it can 
serve: and this, agreeably to the experience which we 
have enjoyed of a similar subject ; and in all these pro- 
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cesses of thought, nothing can be done but through the 
cerebral instrumentality with which we are gifted. 

There are other exercises such as Abstraction, and 
Generalisation,—in the one case by analysis insulating 
the forms of things, and laying hold of these insulated 
forms by themselves; and in the other by synthesis 
combining those insulated forms into new compounds. 
There is also the exercise of Judgment, whereby we 
compare objects with some standard we happen to have 
already acquired; and thus according to our standard 
we pronounce on character; but all is the work of that 
portion of the Brain-apparatus, whereby the various 
mental states are acquired. So far then I account for 
Intelligence—intelligence in all its variety. 

I now come to speak of Will. Every exercise of will 
depends upon a motive: there is no such thing as will 
without a motive. But what is a motive, and whence 
does it come? A motive is an emotion in the me; and 
this emotion forms the foundation of will, and indeed 
it constitutes will, when there is no counteracting motive 
or emotion to stay its exercise. And whence have we 
Emotion? Emotion arises from the contact of an idea 
just troduced, with the me; and operates as an emotion, 
according to the quality of the idea as it happens to 
affect the me. If some question of foreign politics is 
intimated to me, the idea excites no emotion in my 
mind, because I am not interested therein. If I am 
told the same thing as touching home politics, I have 
a certain amount of interest, and I may be induced 
thereby to take some action therein, provided the 
matter concerns me. If the idea affects me personally, 
whether for good or for evil, an emotion arises at once 
to help onwards for its coming to pass in the former 
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case ; or to prevent its coming to pass in the latter case. 
Every emotion, in constituting will, must of necessity 
correspond with the mode in which any idea, when intro- 
duced, affects the me. If I hear that a beloved relative 
has died, I am affected with pain, and the pain exists 
without any motive to exercise will, unless there comes 
along with this idea, an intuition of circumstances 
demanding my action. If the intelligence simply is 
that the relative is ill, I have in that case an emotion to 
render what aid the case seems to demand. 

I have said that the emotion, as it first arises, does 
itself constitute will, when there is no counteractive 
emotion or motive. As a rule, in the lower animals 
there is no counteracting emotion: in their case, as a 
rule, the rising of an emotion constitutes will, unless 
some other idea present itself at the same time which 
arouses a conflicting emotion. For example, if a dish of 
meat stands before a hungry dog, the sight of it will 
move him to partake of it; but if at the same time a 
stick is held over his head threatening him with a blow 
if he touch the meat, a countercheck is imposed ; that is 
an opposing emotion does in the circumstances hinder the 
first emotion from being carried into will. 

Counterchecks are very common in the case of man. 
The emotion to will comes first from the prumary 
adea ; but this brings up a secondary idea, viz., a fore- 
sight of the consequence of carrying said primary 
emotion into volition ; and so according to the mode in 
which the secondary idea operates on the me, does the 
will become modified, z.e., a countercheck is imposed by 
the secondary idea. It is seldom in the case of man, 
that a secondary idea is wanting, as following upon the 
emotion which a primary idea excites. I call that a 
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primary idea, which comes directly through the senses 
from the external world. | may walk through my 
garden, and seeing a flower somewhat attractive, 1 may 
be moved to pluck it and to apply it to my nostrils ; 
but if along with a sight of the flower, I have the 
knowledge that it belongs to my daughter, and is 
cherished by her, this apprehension imposes a check 
upon my plucking the flower, because | do not wish to 
offend her. If Iam in the garden of another, the self- 
same emotion to pluck the flower may in the same 
circumstances arise, and the emotion constitutes the 
tendency of will to possess the flower; but here again 
I am checked by the intuition that it belongs to another, 
and in order that this check may be removed, I ask the 
owner if I may have the flower. Upon permission being 
oranted, the first emotion then becomes will. Thus I 
point to the foundations of will. 

And this leads me to the territory of Morals. Will 
in morals is exercised on the same principle as will in 
regard to purely physical arrangements, the distinction 
being that in morals we are concerned with ideas which 
bear upon the wellbeing of a creature susceptible of 
pleasure or of pain. When a primary idea, or what I 
have called a direct idea, excites the emotion of desire, 
you have at the back of this an intuition of the effect 
that must be produced on yourself or on another, should 
that desire become will and volition : 7 2s this intuation 
of consequences that constitutes the secondary idea which 
arouses a counteractive emotion, whereby the primary 
emotion is either rejected, or controlled and regulated. 
And the basis of this controlling power is found in that 
natural tendency which seeks the wellbeing of the crea- 
ture. The foundation of all moral law les im ths 
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macxim,—THE WELLBEING OF THE CREATURE., Man 
may of course make mistakes as to what in some cases 
constitutes the best wellbeing of himself or of others, 
and his moral emotions will be erroneous accordingly ; 
but the fact of misapprehension intellectually does not in 
the least interfere with the principle that the wellbeing 
of the creature is the principle which forms the ground 
of morals. Injury to that wellbeing is universally 
regarded as evil; and hence it is the idea of injury that 
raises at once an emotion of ought-not against the evil ; 
furtherance of that wellbeing, on the other hand, is 
regarded as good; and hence this idea raises an emotion 
of ought, as a satisfaction to moral law. What I would 
say then is this, that a foresight of evil or of good 
(as affecting the wellbeing of a creature susceptible of 
pleasure and of pain), through a direct or primary idea, 
and this foresight as a secondary idea, rouses a moral 
emotion, which operates as a countercheck to, or modi- 
fying influence over, the primary motive or emotion, 
which, if carried into effect, would affect the wellbeing 
of the creature; and hereby the law of morals is 
vindicated. 

This conception of the foundation of moral law is of 
unspeakable importance. Will has not unfrequently 
been defined as the power to check any emotion or im- 
pulse that may arise; and the question that has been 
regarded as one of the most difficult to answer, 1is— 
Whence arises this power of intellect to check, control 
or regulate any rising emotion, whether as an appetite, 
or passion, or desire? The difficulty has been thought 
one of the greatest with which the a posterior philo- 
sopher has to contend, in as far as it has been inferred 
that Intellect has an inherent power of willing per se 
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of which no account can be given, the will being looked 
on as the free self-originating force of the pure Ego. I 
am prepared to demonstrate that this power of self- 
restraint which belongs to the human soul, and which 
is commonly spoken of as the will of the Ego, has not 
its foundation in pure intellect as such, but arises from 
the indirect idea always brought up, by what may be 
termed the incipient emotion from the direct idea. All 
emotions of whatever sort are, without exception, created 
by ideas, and precisely as the ideas affect the me; and 
when a primary emotion, as aroused by what I have 
termed a direct idea, as an impression through the out- 
ward sense, presents itself before the mind as something 
to be done, this always and invariably begets what we 
may call an indirect idea, viz., an idea of the consequences 
of accomplishing said emotion. A single example will 
serve to illustrate this statement as a part of our con- 
stant experience. George Stevenson tells us that when 
a working engineer he had been induced more than once 
by the foreman of the workshop to go with him to the 
ale-house ; but that on going with him on an after- 
occasion, he stopped short on the very threshold of the 
public-house, and refused to go in. The question is— 
Whence arose this refusal, this will, which checked the 
impulse to enter the place? The answer is, a foresight 
of the consequences. It is this foresight of consequences 
in connection with any contemplated course of action, 
which constitutes what I have called the secondary or 
endirect idea which thus serves to modify the operation 
of the soul. 

The whole philosophy of will, then, is this. first, 
observe! there is no such phenomenon as will without a 
motive: Second, there is no motive but as the result of 
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an idea affecting the me: Thurd, ideas are direct or 
indirect: Fourth, direct ideas create primary emotions, 
and indirect ideas create secondary emotions, which 
latter go to regulate or counteract the primary emo- 
tions in constituting will: fifth, as regards the field of 
morals, when direct or primary ideas create emotions 
which bear wpon the wellbeing of a sentient creature, 
there arises the operation of moral law or conscience. 
And what of man’s spiritual nature? The spiritual 
nature is perfectly analogous in its operation to that of 
the moral nature. Spiritual emotions come from spiri- 
tual ideas, even as moral emotions come from moral 
ideas, just as carnal or worldly emotions come from 
carnal or worldly ideas. Man’s spiritual nature comes 
from the teaching of the Bible, that is, from those ideas 
that are the teaching of God. The teaching of the Bible 
is properly spoken of as the communications of the 
Holy Spirit. Hence Divine ideas having attached to 
them the peculiar authority of God, have in them a 
potency not pertaining to other ideas, that 1s when we 
really have faith that they come from God. And this 
explains to us what 1s meant by coming under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. No one ever became spiritu- 
ally-minded, apart from the teaching of the revealed 
word of God, and hence it must be truly said that “no 
man can call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Ghost”; for 
the Holy Ghost is the Revealer of Holy Scripture. 
What I say is, that the possession of the Divine Spirit 
is neither more nor less than the communications of 
God’s truth received by the soul, as the principles by 
which it is to be guided. And as these communications 
are simply zdeas in the first place, of which we are in- 
tellectually cognisant ; so, associated as they are in their 


im 
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origin and application as coming from God, they should 
create emotions of superior authority and efficiency over 
the inferior impulses of our constitution. 


EXCURSUS XIV. 
ON THE QUESTION OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 


THE question of human freedom has been a puzzling 
one; but why? Simply (I apprehend) because due dis- 
tinction has not been made betwixt the operation of 
causation, and the formation of causation. The former 
has alone been attended to: the latter has not been 
regarded. Hence the deadlock in which inquirers have 
found themselves. They could not divest themselves 
of the feeling that they were free to will and to act, but 
when they have come to analyse the operation, necessity 
as a matter of course presented itself. It is to be noted 
that when cause is actually constituted, effect must neces- 
sarily follow; but it is equally observable that in the 
constituting or instituting, of cause, there is no inhe- 
rent or @ priore necessity. It is here therefore, that is 
in the formation of cause, that human freedom exists. 
If cause is not formed, of course causation cannot 
operate, for in that case there is no causation. The dis- 
tinction, therefore, which I now refer to is of enormous 
importance in settling this ticklish question. In the 
operation of causation, we find what is simply the opera- 
tion of law. Law is the established order of nature ; 
law of necessity produces its own phenomenon, when 
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causation is fairly established. It cannot be otherwise. 
When ingredients happen to enter into a combina- 
tion wherein they affect one another, it is a necessity 
of nature that a result shall be produced in precise 
accordance with the conditions of the ingredients and 
the relationship in which they are made to stand to one 
another. This is law; and law is the antecedent on 
which all phenomena depend. Were there no law there 
could not be a phenomenon. Law is the mainspring of 
phenomena. Law, indeed, is the term for the operation 
of causation. 

A question here starts up, What is 1t which gives to 
law its peculiar function? What is it which gives a 
definite operative power in causality? I answer, it is 
the relationship in which two or more ingredients stand 
to one another, when they are combined so as to influ- 
ence one another. Hach ingredient contains its own 
quality or qualities, by which it is known and defined : 
every separate ingredient, therefore, in the causal com- 
bination forms a factor giving forth its own individual 
influence: the affinity which pertains to one quality in 
its attitude to another autiates the character of the 
movement, while the energy that pertains to all sub- 
stance gives the force required by this afinity: the 
whole of the ingredients, therefore, when combined con- 
stitute cause: they are cause qué the precise effect which 
arises out of the combination in question. Our own 
bodily constitution, for example, is a varied amount of 
particulars brought together, and we find a normal and 
constant result from day to day, when no change 1s made 
in the particulars, as for example, when the character 
of healthy food and exercise is ministered from day to 


day. But let there be the supply of a deleterious food, 
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and a change is effected. Here the altered food is very 
properly said to be the cause of the altered result as to 
health. And the obvious reason is, that while the 
ingredients of the constitution have each its share in 
the production of results, the altered conditions intro- 
duced are the direct cause of the altered results. The 
conclusion, then, we come to with respect to causation is 
that every cause must be attended with its own effect. 
Law imperatively demands that a phenomenon must of 
necessity be produced in accordance with the conditions 
involved and the relation in which the conditions are 
made to stand to one another. 

So far it comes out that law is an inexorable power 
which cannot be turned aside from its precise and posi- 
tive finding: but it 1s not with causation as an opera- 
tion that we have to do in considering the question of 
human freedom; but with the principles which go to 
the formation of causation: this latter alone is the test 
as to the freedom of our wills and actions. Our wills 
and actions when once formed, come under the category 
of causation, precisely as all other cases of causation ; 
for it 1s here to be understood, as elsewhere, that when 
once cause is constituted, the term freedom has no proper 
place in evading the consequence. Of course one may 
interfere with an existing cause; what then? Why, of 
course, in that case the law of causation demands that 
the interference shall operate according to the nature of 
the interposition in modifying the existing constitution 
of cause; but what is interference but the institution of 
cause de novo; and here we are brought direct to the 
question of freedom. 

In what, then, does freedom lie, as touching the deter- 
minations of the human mind? I answer, zt les in the 
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power to form, or to check the formation of, any con- 
templated combination of the causal elements of will. 
And what are the causal elements of will? I answer, 
ideas. This can be made obvious by any number of 
examples. There is no will without ideas, because there 
is no motive without ideas ; it 1s motive in all cases that 
begets will. When, therefore, a number of separate ideas 
come before the mind, each one creating a separate 
motive for the exercise of will, ¢t 1s in the power of the 
me to adopt that which seems on the whole to be pre- 
ferable to the others; in which case, free-will is suf- 
ficient to carry out volition in its behalf. Will formed, 
I have said, as a rule, depends on, and arises out 
of, secondary ideas. Secondary or indirect ideas 
have been already described in the preceding Lxcursus 
on the -psychological problem: and may briefly be 
summed up as the ideas which arise in the mind 
under the motive-power created by primary or direct 
ideas. These secondary ideas, therefore, are of necessity 
the Hgo’s supervision of the primary ideas, and involve 
the ought or the ought-not as touching the line of action 
indicated by the primary ideas. Here it is we have 
freedom. ‘The motive power aroused by the secondary 
ideas gives to the Ego the power, the freedom, of adopt- 
ing or rejecting the motive prompted by the primary 
idea: consequently we get not only a clear insight into 
the all-important fact that we have the power of free- 
will, but (which is of exceeding moment in this contro- 
versy) the precise circumstances under which free-will 
belongs to us. This power of choice set up by the 
action of secondary ideas, is neither more nor less than 
the privilege we have of constituting the causation, 


under which will operates. It is always to be observed 
34 
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that, when once the causality of will is constituted in 
the human mind, the causation therein operates as law, 
precisely as it does in other departments of the world’s 
movements; but on that very ground it is obvious we 
shall never be able to settle the question of free-will, 
until we first understand under what circumstances will 
is produced, and can clearly trace its movement as a 
phenomenon to the source whence it hath arisen. 

I have made it (I trust) tolerably evident that will 
comes from ideas, and that the will which constitutes 
the deliberate decision of the me comes through the 
operation of secondary ideas. I have pointed out that 
the ingredients of mind are ideas, and that ideas in the 
mind in causal relationship with the me, are the ingredi- 
ents out of which will arises; and particularly, that 
secondary ideas, which involve a foreknowledge of the 
results attending the fulfilment of primary ideas, con- 
stitute the deciding or determinating power of the me 
in restraining or checking, in controlling or regulating, 
in short, of forming or forbidding the causality under 
which we have the operation of will. Hence freedom 
of will has been defined to be the self-determination of 
the Ego: some say the deciding to do as one pleases. 

But however true such language may be regarded as 
expressive of the sentiment of freedom we possess, both 
the one expression and the other may be employed with 
very imperfect and inaccurate ideas respecting will. 
When philosophers speak of the self-determining power 
of the Ego, they have respect to a power of operation 
for which there is no analogy in the world,—a capacity 
of self-origination of which no account whatever can be 
given—a capricious kind of upstart impulse for which 
no adequate cause can be assigned. They make will in 
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these circumstances a causa su which to my mind in- 
volves a contradiction. 

Again, as to the freedom of the will being defined, 
an inclining as one pleases, the language has not proved 
satisfactory ; for what distinction can we institute be- 
twixt “willing,” and “willing as one pleases?” Un- 
questionably confusion of thought has arisen from the 
want of due discrimination as to the separate momenta 
prevailing in mind in connection with the exercise of 
will. When two or more alternatives are before the 
mind, any one of which it is in his power to fulfil, the 
determination or decision he comes to, is called his 
pleasure. Hence to will as one pleases, implies a pre- 
ference given to one alternative rather than another. 
But what is this but the choice of one idea rather than 
another, as the ingredient that shall enter into the 
causal combination out of which will arises. Tor ex- 
ample, I may have the purpose to paper my room, and 
half-a-dozen patterns may be exhibited to me. I can 
take but one of them, and after surveying all I am 
attracted by one in preference to the others, and that 
accordingly becomes my choice. Or again, in a case 
wherein there is the moral element, I may have in charge 
a relative having a severe local ailment, the removal of 
which I am bound to undertake, if the thing can be 
done. ‘Three alternatives are placed before me: either 
the application of the surgeon’s knife, or the application 
of some severe cautery, or to let the case alone, and 
allow the evil to run its fatal course. How shall I 
choose in the circumstances? I must first sufficiently 
get acquainted with each respective idea and the value 
of it before I can properly choose; but the case shews 
clearly the freedom of will in choosing what we regard 
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as best. This freedom, as I have said, lies in the forma- 
tion of that causality out of which our wills and actions 
proceed. 

I maintain, therefore, that this question of free agency 
may be definitely settled upon principles which cannot 
be gainsaid. The prerogative of man possessing what 
I have termed indirect cr secondary or depending ideas, 
as the arbiters of right and of wrong,—the arbiters, I 
say, because a comparison of consequences is hereby set 
up, and the motive or emotion to pursue that which is 
best,—that which recommends itself most,—that which 
pleases most, prompts to the engendering of a decision. 
It may be that some carnal desire of headstrong power, 
will after all carry the determination against a better 
judgment: this only indicates the anomaly of a man 
who has become the slave of his passion, more than of 
his reason. 

It has been thought a very difficult problem to ex- 
pound the free agency of man in consistency with the 
work of the Holy Spirit on the soul, as a regenerating 
influence. I cannot see where the difficulty lies, if we 
rightly view the mode of the divine operation. Only 
let it be understood that God, in revealing His word, 
and consequently in bestowing His Spirit on us, forces 
no man, but sumply supplies those motwes which go 
to operate powerfully on the mind, when duly appre- 
hended. If I may so express it, God simply lays His 
good things at our feet; and this, not only with the 
freedom on our part to lay hold of them or reject them, 
but as having in them that attraction which constitutes ~ 
our best wellbeing. God supplies abounding motives 
to us, that we should appropriate what He offers to us; 
but beyond this, nothing! HENCE OUR RESPONSIBILITY 
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for the use, or for the refusal to use, these good things. 
If we receive them, and employ them as required, we 
have the advantage of them,—an advantage which con- 
sists In our being in greater harmony with Him, and in 
better preparedness for the glory of His abode: if we 
refuse them, we must take the consequences of being 
unfitted to dwell in His presence, and to be discharged 
into the limbo for which we are adapted. If I tell a 
man that he is a sinner, and that “the wages of sin is 
death,” and that I have this message from God; and 
farther, that the gift of God is eternal life, and that this 
life is in Christ, and becomes ours when we receive 
Christ ; and still farther, that a man cannot serve two 
masters, because in holding to the one, he must needs 
_ separate from the other, I lay upon him the respon- 
sibility of choosing his own destiny. Abundant motive 
power is given by the proclamation of the divine message 
to accept the terms of God; and if a man does so, 
surely the glory is ascribable to God, who hath revealed 
the terms, and who hath given the strong motives to 
embrace the terms, without which the man could do 
nothing; and if, on the other hand, the man should, 
because of some overweening propensity, dislike the 
call, and remain in his own channel of action, surely the 
responsibility of refusing the offer of God must be re- 
garded as properly falling on himself. There is no 
collision in the least betwixt the agency of God and 
the free agency of man, therefore, when respect is had 
to the operations of the Holy Ghost on the soul. All 
vs conducted on the principles of law; and in respect 
that man has the great prerogative of adopting the 
principles of action on which he decides to operate, 
according as these have been laid before him, so does 
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he freely frame or constitute the causality out of which — 
his procedure flows, and out of which his own destiny 


is found. 


EXCURSUS XY. 
ON THE FALL OF SATAN. 


As to the fall of Satan and his angels, there is scarcely 
data assigned on which we may found the exposition of 
it; but we are far from regarding it as an inexplicable 
problem. It rests upon a different basis obviously from 
that on which the fall of man is to be explained. . The 
fall of man, we have seen, took place in perfect consis- 
tency with the prerogative of freedom, which he enjoyed, 
viz., that of making his choice; but this of course must 
be no less arrogated with respect to the fall of angels. 
Only there was this great distinction betwixt the former 
and the latter ; in that man fell through the promptings 
of a deceiver, insisting that his les were alone the 
truth; whereas angels fell in the full knowledge that 
they were running counter to God. Man indeed had 
received a knowledge of the divine requirement; but in 
his case one, pretending to be from God, and professing 
to state the true will of God, made an effort to stultify 
man; and this, in order to remove the check whereby 
man’s conduct would have been otherwise regulated, in 
obedience to God. Unquestionably man was to be 
blamed in permitting this removal, on the ground that 
the thing required, being once implanted in his soul 
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by God, without any ambiguity, it ought not to have 
been allowed to be disturbed, or dislocated from his 
soul; and certainly not under any less authority than 
that of God Himself, who prescribed the requirement 
so decisively. We are then able to explain the process 
under which man fell, while we cannot exempt man 
from the blame which unquestionably is attached to his 
falling. 

In regard to the fall of Satan the case is different : 
we have not probably all the data demanded to explain 
the previse process of the fact; and yet, when we are 
told that pride ruled in his heart, we have but to fill in 
the details, which explain how pride may readily have 
arisen; and how, under pride, a refusal took place te 
fulfil the will of God. We have but to inquire what 
pride really is; and under what circumstances it could 
arise in a creature having pure and holy tastes and 
tendencies. Satan, it will be allowed, was created with 
exalted prerogatives ; prerogatives in respect of expan- 
sive knowledge, and in respect of extensive power— 
prerogatives, therefore, fitting him to rule and have sway 
among others. We have only to suppose, in these cir- 
cumstances, the fact of a requirement being issued to 
Satan, to fulfil some humiliating office, wherein his 
exalted nature would feel abashed and offended, to see 
under what circumstances the spirit of pride would arise 
—to see under what circumstances a contest would arise 
in the bosom, whether he would submit to the indignity 
or ingloriousness (as it would be regarded) which was | 
being thrust upon him. Here we can readily apprehend 
how a collision of sentiment might arise, and this might 
be necessary as a test of obedience to authority, when. 
authority gave forth commands that were against the 
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humour of his nature. That a contest should thus for 
a time rage in the bosom, as betwixt the claims of 
authority on the one hand, and the claims of self- 
importance on the other, we can readily understand. 
One or the other impulse had of necessity to give way ; 
and it became simply a question of the comparative 
strength of each. Is it not possible to see that Satan, 
knowing his power and glorying in his power, and 
perched on the stately pedestal of his own overweening 
self-importance, chose to defy authority, and, in so doing, 
secured the adhesion of many to his standard ; and so 
there came a fall among the angels ! 

It may be asked, in these circumstances, why de- 
mands should be made by God endangering the fall of 
His creatures, and hazarding such sad consequences as 
attended or followed their downfall? The answer to 
that is (and the answer is all-sufficient) that the authority 
of God must be regarded as absolute in the realm of 
creation—that creation has to be tried by counteractions, 
and must, in the face of all counteractions, give way to 
God’s authority ; and that, therefore, a test of a crucial 
kind must be applied in order to secure that the divine 
authority shall be supreme under all conceivable draw- 
backs. The act of humiliation, therefore, to which 
Satan had to be subjected (it may have been in con- 
nection with some service in behalf of man, being one 
to test the absolute subjection of Satan to God, even as 
the call upon Abraham to slay his son, was a test of his 
obedience in very difficult circumstances), was more (we 
may believe) than Satan could stomach ; so hoisting the 
flag of rebellion, the impulse for self-assertion prevailed, 
that is, the recoilment from the commanded humiliation 
prevailed. 
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And here lies the distinction betwixt the fall of 
Satan and the fall of man. The fall of Satan was sin 
against the direct authority of the Holy Ghost, as 
being a known and overt act of disobedience to an ex- 
press command of God—an act, so to speak, challeng- 
ing God to do His utmost and His worst: the fall of 
man was indeed sin, in that it culpably permitted the 
behests of the Holy Ghost to escape from the soul, but 
it cannot be regarded as an overt and open running 
counter to God by the soul. Satan permitted the 
motive which spoke of his own lordly position to pre- 
vail, against a motive that would sink him down under 
obedience: man having allowed the motive, which 
spake of his avoiding a certain tree, to be regarded as a 
delusion, permitted the promptings of the lower nature 
to have an undue ascendency, ruinous to the soul, in 
swathing it in the corruption of the flesh, and termi- 
nating it in death.’ 


1 See additional observations in Excursus XIX. 


EXCURSUS XVI. 
ON THE POSSESSION OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


No small misconception prevails in the minds of many 
as' to what constitutes the possession of the Holy Spirit. 
Some will have this prerogative to be nothing less than 
the Divine Personality actyally taking up His abode in 
the human soul of the believer; and there are some 
who, not caring to define precisely what the possession 
of the Holy Ghost implies, will insist that the operation 
of the Holy Ghost on the soul is an independent work 
of God—wholly apart from the use of the means of 
grace by the partaker. Both these positions I believe 
to indicate mistaken views. The former will not bear 
analysis, for this reason, that if the Holy Ghost were 
to reside in our souls individually, in distinct per- 
sonality, we shall be found (unwittingly it may be, yet 
not the less assuredly) proclaiming the doctrine not of 
one Holy Ghost, but of any indefinite number of Holy 
Ghosts, according as believers happen to be multiplied. 
Besides, in maintaining such a view, and carrying it to 
its legitimate consequences, we should be obliged to say 
that in these circumstances, believers have two per- 
sonalities, the one the personality which properly 
belongs to himself as having an outward man and as 
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having the ordinary experience which belongs to him- 
self as a denizen of this world; the other the per- 
sonality which is not his own, but is what he conceives 
to be the separate and distinct personality of the Holy 
Ghost. 

This view is far from being necessary, under any fair 
and obvious interpretation of Scripture ; and cannot 
hold good under any rational aspect of the question, 
but rather refutes itself ; and specially in this, that our 
personality must always be involved in what is called 
the conscious me; and assuredly it is the conscious me 
which constitutes our personality, whether we are 
spiritualised by the operation of Holy Ghost, or whether 
we are left to wander in the valley of worldliness. 
What I affirm is, that when we are in possession of the 
Holy Ghost, we are simply made partakers of the divine 
nature, not of the divine person. 

But it may be asked, Where lies the distinction here ? 
There is a clear and obvious distinction. When we be- 
come partakers of the divine nature we receive instruc- 
tion in the divine principles revealed to us; and 
receiving these as true, and as emanating from God, 
they become our own, and as our own (1.¢., as principles 
which have been appropriated by us, when they were 
rehearsed to us, as having their source in God and their 
communication from God) they rule in our hearts ; in 
which case we are said to be influenced by the Holy 
Ghost. Hence it is said, ‘‘no man can call Jesus Lord. 
but by the Holy Ghost,” a truth which becomes obvious 
enough to us, when we consider that it is only through 
the revelation of the Holy Ghost that we can know 
who Jesus is, or what Jesus is, as the foundation of our 
salvation. 
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And this view of the operation of the Holy Ghost is 
in perfect consistency with the sound view of the opera- 
tion of mind and of will in all the ordinary features of 
our conscious being. I have laid it down elsewhere’ 
(and as a principle in the philosophy of mind, this is 
all-important), that all our emotions arise from ideas 
brought to bear upon the me, and that out of emotions, 
as the exclusive motives which generate will, our active 
powers of mind are evolved. And what is meant by 
the term “principles of action” but this, that they 
are ideas introduced by the ordinary channels whereby 
thought is communicated to us, and out of which motive- 
power springs. 

No doubt, as natural beings, we have all of us our 
respective dispositions, which natively belong to us as 
respectively the me or personality individually ; and of 
course these respective dispositions will and do show 
their varied taste and tendency of operation, upon every 
occasion, when the same communications are made to the 
understandings of different persons; but that does not 
interfere with the fact now stated, because the emotion or 
generation of impulse is one thing, and the determination 
is another. ‘The incipience or start is one thing, and the 
complexion of the willis another. There must be motive 
power before there can be the possibility of will. But one 
motive-power may be counteracted by another motive- 
power, begotten through the first motive-power, that 1s, 
through a foresight of results, and so prevent the first 
motive-power being turned into will and volition. The 
motive-power is a force arising from the impartation of 
an idea to the me. I look out of my window and see 
a stranger gathering flowers in my garden. I go out 
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and inquire why he does so, having the intention to 
stop him ; but he tells me he is authorised to do so by 
a member of my family, when accordingly my motive- 
power is quashed. Each motive-power must of course 
be characterised as a particular force, according to the 
kind of ingredients that happen to be in play, that is 
according to the kind of ideas which bear upon the me, 
as itself dispositioned in one way or another. 

Our native dispositions will therefore shew their 
tendency, and so far their power, upon every occasion 
when the communications of the world are made to 
bear upon them. I say, so far their power; because, if 
under the discipline of the gospel, we have been brought 
to subdue the carnal nature, and by consequence to leave 
the soul free to admit the communications of the Holy 
Ghost, then of course these communications from the 
Holy Ghost, z.e., from the Word of God, must of neces- 
sity create their own proper emotions, which emotions 
become the controlling powers of our minds. - They 
come to us with the authority of God attached to them: 
they stand therefore in our bosoms as the maxims of 
God, as the principles which operate and prevail in the 
divine bosom, and which have been revealed by the 
Holy Ghost for our learning. Hence the law under 
which alone we have what is called the operation of the 
Holy Ghost. It is simple enough when duly under- 
stood. It implies no special exercise of force on the 
part of God: it leaves the mind and will of man in per- 
fect freedom ; and yet it is truly “ God working in us to 
will and to do His own good pleasure”. 

The process can be fairly understood, when it is clearly 
apprehended, that He simply lays down His own princ- 
ples at our feet; and He endues these, as carrying with 
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them inducing motives for our acceptance of them. 
There is always a powerful motive to cast out a viper, 
as a hurtful creature, when in the first place, we are 
taught that we are harbouring a viper in our bosom 
(and this is the emphatic instruction which first of all 
we receive from God). There is farther always a 
powerful motive to accept a valuable gift as offered to 
us, when in the second place, we are taught that said 
oift is the ground of our highest happiness; and this is 
the next instruction we receive from God. In these cir- 
cumstances, then, we are properly said to have the 
operation of the Holy Ghost in our souls, first as a deter- 
rent from sin, and second as an inciter of righteousness. 

It is hence obvious that the operation of the Holy 
Ghost must be first of all in the Church alone, that is in 
that association of men who have agreed to receive the 
Scriptures as the inspiration of God; and consequently 
as the divine rule of their faith and obedience. There 
may be any number of Sectaries who are divided in 
their interpretation of the Scriptures; but let the de- 
nominations of Christians be ever so numerous, we 
cannot deny the possession of the Holy Spirit to the 
Church which receives the Scriptures. True itis, that an 
erroneous interpretation of the Scriptures cannot express 
the mind of the Holy Spirit; and of course it follows, 
that when deviations exist in this respect, alienations 
must exist from the mind of the Holy Spirit; still, as 
the mind of the Spirit of God is in the Scriptures, 
he who has the Scriptures, and who believes in the 
Scriptures, and who bows to the teaching of the 
Scriptures, must thus be in possession of the Holy 
Spirit. If they pervert that possession the more is 
the pity for them. A man may misunderstand the 
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Scriptures, and to that extent misuse the seed of the 
Divine word, so that misshapen forms of God and of 
fis Christ are built up in their souls; at the same time, 
as it is through the Word alone that the Holy Spirit is 
received, it cannot for a moment be questioned that so 
far as the dwine truth, which comes through the Word, 
ws im the soul, to that extent rs the soul a partaker of the 
Holy Ghost. If it be true, then, that the Holy Ghost 
hath, in the inspired writings of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, given all revelation needful for the Church, and 
hath provided that these things should be made known 
to the Church by the reading and preaching of the 
Gospel, it is of unspeakable moment, while we are not 
warranted to expect any operation of the Holy Ghost, 
out of the Church, 7.e., apart from the Scriptures, as 
the charter of the Church, that we study to understand 
the Scriptures aright, that we seek, above all things, to 
have clear and correct views of divine truth. Thus 


shall we be truly endowed with the Holy Ghost. 


EXCURSUS XVII. 


ON THE PROCESSES OF MIND, 


AND ON THE GROUND AND SOURCE OF MORAL LAW. 
(AN ABBREVIATION.) 


(1) THERE is no naked intellectual soul as such, apart 
from all connection with a physical basis of subsistence. 
The physical basis in angels may be very refined as 
compared with the gross matter of our bodies ; and so 
the physical basis of our souls are correspondingly re- 
fined compared with our bodies ; but our souls require a 
physical basis to connect them with our bodies; and 
this refined physical basis constitutes the foundation, of 
which the intellectual part has the consciousness. 

(2) It is the bodily structure, and more immediately 
the cerebral structure as founded on that of the body, 
which gives to the physical basis of soulits peculiarities, 
and fills that basis with the multitude of qualities and 
conditions of which the soul has experience ; first as 
itself a representative of its own body; and second as 
enlarged by the accumulated impressions received by 
means of the senses: the intellectual or crowning part 
manifesting them in consciousness. 

(3) There is therefore no such phenomenon as “ pure 
reason” in a soul per se; nor is thereso much as an 


innate idea in a soul per se. As regards the human 
30 
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soul, it is begotten simply by means of the human body ; 
and, similarly in every animal creature, its mental part 
as an individuality, with its disposition, is determined by 
the qualities and conditions thrown upon the physical 
basis (the etherial), and reflected in the intellectual. 

(4) The foundation of all personality being in our 
bodies, as derived from our parents, there must of course 
be a correspondence of souls with the characteristics of 
our parents. Hence, we are by nature helplessly born 
with the characteristics of our parents; and there is no 
such thing as a separate and imdependent creation of 
souls by God for human bodies. 

(5) God hath by creation laid the foundations of - 
natural law. I do not here enter on the grounds of 
Divine operation, as inherently pertaining to Himself, but 
there can be no laws of nature apart from the works of 
creation. A law of nature may properly be defined to 
be, the operation of affinity, when two or more qualities 
are brought into such combination or contiguity, as to 
affect another thereby. 

(6) Affinity is explained by saying that there is what 
may be called a blood-relationship betwixt the various 
qualities of substance. There being but one primordial 
substance, out of which all the various qualities of 
substance are formed, it follows as a necessity that there 
must be an affinity among them, as one and all derived 
from the self-same parent-substance ; and here there 
must be the phenomenon of attraction in certain condi- 
tions, and the phenomenon of repulsion, when the con- 
ditions are made adverse to their natural junction with 
one another. 

(7) The name given to primordial substance, as all- 
pervading, and infinitely pervading, is Ether. Hther 
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must needs sympathise with all created substance, im as 
far as all created substance is formed from it. Ether 
has the inherent attribute of energy; and the conforma- 
tion of qualities and their conditions is the definite 
expression of that energy. Hence when, in the com- 
bination of what is called cause, one quality affects 
another, the expression of the energy is known as force. 

(8) Force is of necessity characterised by the condi- 
tions which create it. It may be of the mildest possible 
form so as to be scarcely perceptible ; or it may be of 
the most violent character, bemg always the measure of 
the particular affinity subsisting betwixt qualities dif- 
-ferently conditioned. 

(9) In creation, Force is first of all manifested in the 
physical department of substance (the etherial), as dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual. It demands the Intel- 
lectual primarily to introduce qualities and conditions and 
to place them in due adaptation to one another; and force 
will variously operate in the physical, always until the 
physical shall come to be so constructed as to afford 
scope for the display of the intellectual. 

(10) The intellectual is simply the crowning attribute 
which belongs to the physical; and is discovered solely 
and exclusively by what is manifested as the charac- 
teristic of souls. Hence, as we discover by means of 
physical phenomena, the fact of a universal Ether, the 
parent-substance of all limitations of substance (matter) 
in the physical world; so we discover by means of 
intellectual phenomena, the fact that this universal Ether 
is crowned with the attribute of intellectualism; and 
that it expresses the limitations of physicism, in those 
cases where scope is afforded for intellectual development. 

(11) Intellectual development is called Mind. Mind 
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is the cognition by the intellectual side of soul, of ideas; 
while ideas are the impressions on the physical side of 
soul, received by means of the external senses from the 
external world, under the exercise of Attention ; or they 
are the copies of impressions recalled by means of the 
internal senses from the inner storehouse of impressions, 
under the exercise of Reflection. 

(12) The soul in the exercise of Attention, applies 
itself to external impressions; and in the exercise of 
Reflection, it apples itself to internal impressions 
stored up; and by means of Association, for which it 
has appropriate instrumentality in the cerebral appa- 
ratus, 1t 1s able to recall simple ideas for Memory and 
for Imagination and for Judgment; while it can also 
draw up parts and properties of ideas by Abstraction 
for assisting Conception and Reasoning. Im all this series 
of operations the soul is for the most part Intelligent. 

(13) But besides Intelligence, the soul has also Will. 
Will is created through emotions which come up as 
impulses or desires; and emotions are created by the 
presence of ideas on the me. An emotion becomes Will 
when there is no counter emotion to stay it, or counteract 
it. A counter emotion is excited when one recoils from 
the foreseen result of carrying out the primary emotion. 
Will, therefore, is always characterised by the idea out 
of which it is begotten in the me. 

(14) Will is exercised in the field of morals, when 
the idea out of which it springs relates to the wellbeing 
of a sentient creature. And herein lies the foundation 
of morals: the domain of morals being characterised by 
any idea affecting the wellbeing of a creature capable of 
pleasure and of pain as cognosced by the me. 

The foregoing paragraphs contain a réswmé of the 
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principles by which I account for any force whatever— 
by which we have the establishment of law, and the 
operation of law in the world—by which also we enter 
on the domain of mind, and have the exercise of will— 
by which, moreover, we have the law of morals intro 
duced. These principles are detailed more fully in 
Exeursus XIII.; yet the question of morals is so im- 
portant, and their source so little understood, that I 
hope to be excused dwelling somewhat on this point. 

It is perfectly obvious that those ideas, which I have 
thus defined as moral, come to us precisely in the same 
way as others come; and like other ideas, they will 
arouse emotions, when brought to the go or me, 
precisely in accordance with the conditions of the me 
on the one hand, and the conditions pertaining to the 
moral idea itself, as brought to the me on the other 
hand. 

The foundation of morals is thus sufficiently obvious 
—so obvious, indeed, that I do not see how it can be 
disputed. Some have laid it in sympathy, some in 
interest, some in utility, some in happiness, and it would 
be a wonder if morality did not in many respects corre- 
spond with these as principles more or less conducive to 
the good of man; but the difficulty attaching to each of 
these is, that it will not square in a// points with any 
one of these departments. A principle must be found, 
which, comprehending these, where they are properly 
involved, is yet not restricted to any one of these; and 
that principle is the true wellbeing of the creature. 

A man may ask, How am I to know the true well- 
being of the creature? He might as well ask, How am 
I to know black or white? Assuredly the true well- 
being of the creature lies in the creature's possession and 
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enjoyment of the prerogatives given to it by the Creator ; 
consequently morality consists in not restricting the 
liberty of the creature, unless so far as the greatest 
good of itself, or of the community, demands interfer- 
ence; and therefore more directly, morality consists in 
supplying to the creature what is properly in our power 
to supply, in order to its best estate, if that creature 
should be at all dependent on us. | 
Coming, then, as moral ideas do to the intellect, even 
as other ideas come; and finding that zdeas generally 
are but the impressions carried by nerve instrumentality, 
either by the external senses from the external world, or 
by: the internal senses under association from the inner 
storehouse of impressions, we are 1n a position to account 
for the whole range of thought, wherewith the human 
mind may or can be occupied. There have been what 
are called ‘eternal verities” or “ necessary truths,” as 
for example such axiomatic truths as that ‘‘the whole 
is greater than its part,’ which verities have been re- 
garded as the inherent maxims of Intellect per se. But 
in thus concluding, there is a grave oversight of the 
very grounds in virtue of which we acquire these 
verities. If we never had been in possession of a con- 
crete whole, and of a part of that whole, as facts of our 
experience, how could we ever have laid hold of the 
verity in question? ‘That the whole is greater than 
a part, is neither more nor less than a practical experi- 
ence, that comes before us in the very exercise of per- 
ception. It is the same with any other axiom. Take, 
for example, the axiom—‘ Things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another”. This is an 
eternal verity, no doubt; but who does not see that it 
is dependent on the term “things”? Where would the 
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verity be, apart from the “things”? Had there been 
no things—one for comparison with one another, there 
could have been no abstract affirmation or axiom at all, 
respecting them. Where in that case would have been 
the verity in question? Hence this follows with respect 
to all truths: we must have a foundation in fact before 
any truth whatever can exist; and hence also the only 
sound definition which can be given of truth. Truth 
I hold to be neither more nor less than the exact repre- 
sentation of something original. Before it is possible 
for any truth whatever to exist, there must have been a 
prototype of which truth is the copy. Were there no 
original, there could be no delineation of it. Truth is 
the exact report or representation of a pre-existing fact, 
even as falsehood is misrepresentation, distortion, carica- 
ture, according to the nature of the deviation. Truth 
is an image, a likeness, a portrait; and of necessity, 
by its terms, is a copy or facsimile of something, and 
implies the something which it adumbrates. LHvery 
affirmation must be regarded as lying in the category of 
truth or of falsehood. Even when we affirm respecting 
identity, and say a thing must be what it is, here is 
the declaration of that fundamental law, without which 
there could be no truth. 

Whence comes this fundamental law? It isin the 
nature of things the first principle of reason. A fact 
comes before the mind. The mind receives it. It can- 
not but receive it. The senses confirm it. Conference 
with others confirms it. This is a question in which we 
have no alternative. Hence the very foundation on which 
truth rests. It isa foundation in respect of which we have 
no liberty, unless we transeress the very first principles 
of our being. And what isa present truth must be always 
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a truth, the facts and the circumstances being the 
same. 

As to the operation of Will generally, I have, I trust, 
made it obvious that it invariably springs from emotions, 
which are properly spoken of as motives, there being 
no such phenomenon as will but what is created by a 
motive. And yet will must be distinguished from 
motive, in as far as we may frequently find emotions 
arising in our bosoms which do not become will. The 
distinction between emotions and will arises from the 
fact that there are very frequently counteracting emo- 
tions. As all emotions arise from the presence of ideas 
before the mind, so counteracting emotions arise from 
ideas brought up through the operation of the primary 
idea. I call that a primary idea which is directly sub- 
mitted to the mind ; I call that a secondary idea which 
is brought before the mind through the operation of the 
former; and this foresight of consequences not unfre- 
quently creates a secondary emotion which crushes the 
primary emotion ; and so the secondary emotion becomes 
will, A young lady on seeing a bird of beautiful 
plumage desired to have it stuffed and put on her bonnet 
as an ornament ; but on second thoughts she said, No! 
for if the practice of thus wearing beautiful birds were to 
become common, they would be sure to kill them for 
that purpose. Hence the secondary motive became will. 

And here we have an exemplification of moral law, 
As to the operation of moral law in the rational mind, 
as an active principle of will, I have already sufficiently 
indicated the process, as dependent on the emotions 
generated from what I have termed secondary ideas. 
It is of exceeding moment to understand the rise and 
use of secondary ideas, as envisaged under the full 
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apprehension of what I have called primary ideas. 
There is on subjects like these so much liability to 
misunderstanding, that at the risk of repeating some- 
what the tenor of what has been already advanced, I 
must re-state what these are, how they come to be 
entertained, and what connected emotions they severally 
beget. Primary ideas, then, may generally be charac- 
terised as those which represent the impressions directly 
received through the medium of the external senses, and 
as a rule they may be termed percepts, though (it 
might be noted) they may come before the mind also in 
this character as mere remwniscences. All facts or events 
in this way are properly primary ideas, when enter- 
tained in the mind. 

But all facts or events do not necessarily embrace 
secondary ideas. Such facts as a conclusion in logic, a 
Q). EH. D. in geometry, or such events as the rising of 
the sun, or a change of ministry in some alien Govern- 
ment, when they are brought before us, stand by them- 
selves in our mind, and beget no secondary ideas. They 
may indeed, as any idea may, be associated with some- 
thing else; but what I call a secondary idea, is a fore- 
sight of results when a primary idea affects self, or any 
creature susceptible of pleasure and pain. For example, 
all facts relating to the wellbeing of self, or of those in 
whom we are particularly interested, involve what we 
call secondary ideas ; and these produce emotions of the 
strongest sort. Though we are not particularly inte- 
rested in them, yet when certain facts interfere with the 
proper prerogatives of a creature that may be affected by 
them, the character of the affection is the secondary idea, 
which brings up an emotion correspondent to the interest 
we feelin the object; or if we have little or no immediate 
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interest in the object, yet an emotion correspondent to 
the kind of feeling to which the creature is subjected. - 
The outward fact, then, may be termed the primary 
idea: the particular person or creature as affected by 
said fact, is termed the secondary idea. Jt 7s out of this, 
the secondary idea, as a rule, that the emotion of morals 
is developed. For example, I hear the information that 
a large stone has fallen from a chimney-top: the abstract 
fact affects me very little, or not at all. But when I 
hear that it is occasioned by a rent in the house of the 
proprietor, I feel a little for him: when I hear that the 
stone has fallen on a dog and injured him, [ am moved 
somewhat in sympathy for the injury which the dog 
has received: when I hear that it has fallen on a child 
[ am increasingly moved, in as far as a child is more 
valuable than a dog: when [ hear it has fallen on a man 
my sympathy is increased still more; and if the man is 
the father of a family dependent on him, my feelings 
are still more affected: and if I hear that the person 
injured is an immediate relation of my own, my emo- 
tions are excited in proportion to the interest I feel in 
him or the love which I bear to him. The sentiment 
aud feeling brought out are throughout mora, in as far 
as a creature, susceptible of having its normal estate 
disturbed, is affected. We see, then, not only the 
direct origin of what is called moral discernment, but 
also the source of its character. Moral law or conscience 
is the emotion that is aroused through this discern- 
ment, to repair as far as in us lies the injury that has be- 
fallen the creature or person that is hereby made to suffer, 

The case in which we are involved may pertain 
to an object of personal desire, in order to serve one’s 
personal ends. In these circurnstances some people 
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have not, or do not seem to have, much conscience 
of their own, when prosecuting their course; and the 
reason is, that the object sought for, 2.e., the primary 
idea, is so paramount in their eyes—that is, so de- 
sirable—as to be a thing to be attained at all hazards, 
no matter what pain it may occasion to others. We 
who look on, however, as impartial spectators, are 
indignant. Ahab made a proposal to Naboth to get 
his vineyard by purchase. There was nothing wrong 
in this. Had Naboth agreed to the proposal, the trans- 
ference of the vineyard to Ahab had been a fair transac- 
tion; but when Naboth would keep his vineyard, the 
forceful taking of it by Ahab affected him injuriously, 
and was therefore an immoral act. What alone would 
make such an act not immoral would be its necessity 
for a public good; but then abundant compensation is 
required. Now, when we find that the man was put to 
death that Ahab might take possession, a feeling of in- 
dignation is aroused ; that is, our conscience is aroused 
to condemn such conduct; that is, the primary idea 
(viz., the vineyard in the mind of Ahab involving the 
emotion of taking possession of the vineyard) being 
accompanied with, or involving, the injury hereby in- 
flicted on its owner: the foresight of this injury, as the 
wrong done to another, generates the secondary emo- 
tion in the question ; and this emotion thus secondarily 
aroused, is what we call conscience. Hence the value of 
conscience as an intercepter of action, or as a controller 
of action, when we contemplate the performance of any 
function. The emotion to the performance of any 
function is initiated from the primary idea ; but the fore- 
sight of the creature as affected by the performance, 1s 
the secondary idea; and this secondary idea begets an 
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emotion of its own, that may interfere with the perform- 
ance. A man may, like David, desire to have his neigh- 
bour’s wife, but there is a restraint laid upon him against 
attempting to fulfil that desire, wiz., the injury which 
he would thereby inflict upon another. The idea of 
injury to the sensitive object is the secondary idea ; 
and it is this which gives rise to an emotion which 
should go to check or modify the desire created by the 
primary idea. 

Moral will, then, being the emotion which is created 
by the presence and by the application of a moral adea, 
we may rest satisfied as to what constitutes the precise 
foundation of morals. There seems to me nothing 
more certain, nothing more precisely determined, than 
this basis out of which morals spring. As emotion or 
motive is always, and without exception, created by 
ideas, and as every emotion is dependent on two things, 
viz., the condition of the Ego or Me to which the idea 
is brought, and the character of the idea itself as falling 
on the me; so moral emotions, that is emotions involvy- 
ing feeling in respect of human conduct, as applicable 
to a sentient creature, are the result of moral ideas. 
And these must always vary in our judgement according 
to the standard of right which we may happen to have 
acquired. The perfect standard is in the Scriptures. 


EXCURSUS XVII 


ON MAN AS CREATED: MAN AS FALLEN: AND MAN 
AS RESTORED. 


Ir is of unspeakable importance that we should be able 
to see what is the precise condition of man fallen as 
compared, or rather contrasted, with man created; in 
order that we may see what is the true condition of 
man restored. The condition of man created, I should 
think, must needs be in the first place, that of a soul 
individualised or personified into a conscious me, by 
reason of the living body through which each soul comes 
into being. Analogy would certainly propound this. 
We have the whole animal creation manifesting this 
very characteristic ; and if man stands at the head of 
the animal creation, and forms its climax and its close, 
man too must have his intelligent nature first of all 
formed in dependence on, and conformity to, the in- 
strumentality, which is demonstrably the medium 
through which the intelligence operates, and whereby 
it is measured and graduated. Ido not for a moment 
yield to the notion, that the Creator did not Himself 
personally interpose, in order to the formation of man. 
I do not admit that when man came upon the stage, he 
was a mere creature of evolution; and that in and 
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through the struggles of what has been regarded as 
“aspiring nature,” he acquired faculties so much in 
advance of all inferior creation. I do not think that 
this was possible; and for two reasons. 

The first is, that the law of causality could not admit 
of such a phenomenon as that of man, out of the in- 
eredients pre-existing in any of the creatures already in 
being. Causality can present such phenomena only as 
are in conformity to the ingredients which are assembled 
to constitute the effect. Wherein, then, I must ask, 
came to man these powers of reason, in virtue of which 
he is able to see and to know the wants of the not-me, 
and to provide for them,—those wants particularly which 
the inferior creation are unable to see, and which, 
having regard to the wellbeing or best estate of the 
creatures around, form the foundations of moral law in 
man? This tremendous hiatus, betwixt man and the 
lower animals, in their most advanced condition, required 
the special interposition of the Creator, and without which 
the human prerogative could not have been supplied. 

The second reason, against the theory of evolution, 
is the fact that, in the admitted changes which do take 
place in the varied development of species, there must 
needs be a natural limitation to the circle of their exten- 
sion. All experience shews that human improvement 
lies within a circle of limitation: yes! though man has 
the head and the hand of a rational being full of in- 
ventions. It may be said that the head and the hand 
of rational man are the fundamental agency at work, in 
the ordinary rise and progress of things in. the world, 
that is mm their evolution, without the interposition of 
a Creator; but man is de facto the creator im regard to 
these inventions ; for creatorship by man is seen in the 
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introduction of some specially new elements, whereby 
a machine is improved, and is enabled to do other and 
different work from what it did before. In evolution 
there is merely a modification of existing forms, accord- 
ing to the use and treatment which these forms have 
received ; and in that modification, the influences, which 
have been brought to bear upon them, will sufficiently 
account for the change ; but evolution cannot introduce 
forms that are absolutely new, that is, forms the very 
germs of which did not before exist in the category. 
Hence, in bringing man upon the stage of existence, 
I argue, that it was absolutely necessary that there 
_ should be the special interposition of a Creator—inter- 
position in modifying and improving the structure of 
his body, and more especially in introducing and arrang- 
ing new parts pertaining to the structure of his brain ; 
so that the said structure might be a sufficient instru- 
mentality to bring out not only a mind capable of dis- 
cerning the wants of others, but also of reasoning and 
judging as to what is true and right. But there is not, 
and never was, any necessity for the Creator separately to 
manipulate what constitutes a human soul, as separated 
from the human body; in as far as every soul behoved 
and behoves to be in precise conformity to the body with 
which it is associated. Hence I say, if to the imstru- 
mentality of mind there are added elements which are 
absolutely new, it behoves that man must come forth 
having a form of mind with prerogatives absolutely new 
—prerogatives which no mere deviations, through the 
operations of experience, could by possibility have be- 
gotten. 
But though the condition of man betokens the special 
interposition of a Creator in order to his formation, it 
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does not follow that the Deity did not build up man on 
a pre-existing plan. All analogy shews most clearly 
that He did. And while as regards the outward struc- 
ture, whereby man might best perform the operations of 
intellectual manipulation required by a rational creature, 
the outward structure of the ape, no doubt, formed the 
most suitable, while it behoved that an accession to 
the instrumentality of brain should be de novo intro- 
duced, which no natural development could by possi- 
bility ever have produced and set up. 

In the creation of man, therefore, we can observe this 
much, that, while a pre-existing form, as a fundamental 
type, had to be employed and built upon, it behoved 
that there should be the special introduction of a fresh 
equipment of brain, not found in any pre-existing type. 
Man, however, could, as to his mind, be nothing other 
than what this new instrumentality constituted him, as 
to the native character of his mind. Formed on the 
basis of a certain definite fundamental organisation, in 
virtue of which the human mind was manifested as 
rational, it was certain of course that man should hereby 
have a higher intelligence than any creature before him. 
It was possible for man, in the first place, as a creature 
of moral law, to fulfil its behests, a course impossible 
for any creature before him; but these behests were of 
necessity inadequate for his perfection, in that they must 
fail to contribute to spirituality of thought. For the 
world around him could not always secure that fulness 
of knowledge, in virtue of which the moral nature, thus 
introduced, should always operate accurately without 
committing mistakes—mistakes through ignorance alone. 
Man as a creature formed in subordination to the body 
of the flesh, might be able to envisage the fact of his 
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Maker; and under the conditions in which the carnal 
nature existed, without any tendency to excesses, man 
might be perfectly able and competent to fulfil the 
demands of moral law as natively the highest law of 
his being, and without doubt he did so; but with all 
this, for want of sufficient intelligence in many of the 
arrangements of life, he must, while acting in perfect 
conformity to his moral nature, commit many misjudg- 
ments so long as he was in ignorance. 

Hence it behoved that man, in order to his perfection, 
should have the special instruction of God from time to 
time, as he needed it. This was a necessity in order to 
his reaching the destiny of an immortal being. It was 
a necessity in order to the implantation in his soul of 
the seeds of a life far higher than earth could introduce. 
The experiences of earth could bring about what may 
very properly be called the higher development of man 
through increased experience and knowledge of earthly 
things, even as we now find man distinguished in type 
and character over the face of the earth; but man could 
never have been, of himself, linked on to a higher world, 
z.€., & spirit-world, by any process of natural develop- 
ment. It was necessary, therefore, that the sentiments 
of the higher world should be communicated to him. 
These sentiments—the sentiments which reign in the 
bosom of God—form the basis of the soul’s immortality. 
In order to the establishment of this condition, of course 
it was needful that moral law should be in free and easy 
operation, in which case alone, man could be in a con- 
dition to receive the instructions of God. The instruc- 
tions of God constituted the foundation of a new nature 
in as far as they prescribed a new motive for the exercise 


of will, and consequently for a rule of conduct beyond 
36 
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what was naturally attainable by man, when left to 
himself. Hence this instruction, as it came to be 
gradually enlarged, laid in man a new basis on which the 
formation of a spiritual character arose as the prepara- 
tive for a higher and nobler state of existence than the 
platform which earth afforded, or could by any possibility 
have supplied. So much for the created condition of man. 

I inquire now, what constituted the condition of fallen 
man fundamentally? I answer at once the changed 
condition and attitude of the soul to God, and to the 
carnal part, as now exclusively operative on the soul. Man, 
let it be observed, was made a very complex machine, 
of very delicate texture; and the slightest deviation 
from the integral state in which he was found and 
placed, would tend to disturb. the free and sound opera- 
tion of his constitution, as a creature preparing for 
spiritual elevation ; for it never was and never could 
be, intended, that the crowning condition of man was 
reached when he was made simply a creature of the 
earth earthy, though gifted with a rational nature. But 
really to beget, or to induce what is properly regarded as 
a fallen condition in man, there must needs come to be 
an unauthorised junction and application of the province 
of the flesh, as a power on the soul; and this such, that 
it no longer worked in harmony with the instructions of 
God. The instructions of God supplied, for the pur- 
poses of moral law, requirements which the intelligence 
of man, left to himself, could not achieve; and if the 
inferior nature, that is, the desires that emanated from 
the body of the flesh, should come to run counter to 
these instructions, there was an end to all harmony of 
man with his Maker. The process, then, whereby man 
came to fall must be made obvious. That process has 
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been discussed; and in that process we have seen how 
the spiritual conviction was eviscerated, and how the 
desires of the carnal part (the flesh) were permitted an 
operative influence, when it should have been otherwise ; 
seeing that positive instructions to the contrary were 
given by God. Hence the beautiful and delicate balance 
and adjustment in which man was made, became de- 
ranged, and the precise arrangement whereby harmony 
was secured with his God no longer existed. The flesh 
came to operate on the soul in excess; and of necessity 
- precluded thereby what has been called the operation 
of the Spirit, that is, it obstructed the instructions of 
God. The instructions of God, indeed, as the basis of 
true righteousness in man, would not alight on a soul, as 
already soiled with, and defaced by, the colouring of the 
flesh,—a colouring which gave to the soul an affinity 
only for earthly things and an attraction for the things 
of itself. This state of soul was subversive of its im- 
mortality. This state of things came, however, to be 
propagated in the creature man,—a state of things in 
which the excesses of the carnal part predominated ; 
and what thus pertained to the parents, as a condition 
of carnal predominance, was thus engendered in the 
race through ordinary generation; and this condition is 
simply what the Apostle calls ‘‘the flesh of sin,” 2¢., 
the flesh which engenders or produces sin. 

In this condition man is of necessity now born ; it is 
a state of sin. And we see how. If the soul takes on 
the complexion of the carnal part first of all, and that 
carnal part is in excess, the soul can have an attraction 
—that is, a taste and a tendency—only for that which 
forms its native condition, as thus made carnal ; and, 
of course, therefore, it can in these circumstances have 
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no taste for spiritual things, that is for things which 
would go to curb, or even to destroy, the carnal element. 
The complexion of the thinking part of man, therefore, 
of necessity came to be carnally developed in disposition, 
and variously, according to the different characteristics 
of the flesh, temper being slow or quick, obstinate or 
wayward, according as these prevailed in the flesh. 
Hence a readiness to irritability and anger in one; 
while in another there would be a sluggishness to emo- 
tion, according to the conditions of the carnal part, and 
to the influences brought to bear upon these. In the 
very nature of things, the soul could show no other com- 
plexion than what must needs arise from the very 
medium in which it had been primarily bathed, and — 
with which therefore it must be conjoined in the unison 
of co-partnery. Hence, if the conditions of the bodily 
system are in excess for acquisitiveness, 7.¢., for the grati- 
fication of its own cravings, the soul must needs partici- 
pate in, and take to, that excess, and sympathise with 
the imperious exactions (what the apostle calls déypara) 
which have their root in the flesh. It must always be 
borne in mind that the intellectual element, that is the 
attribute of soul out of which intellection is derived, 
must always and of necessity partake of the precise forms 
presented to it, and be characterised by these. If filled 
with these forms (ideas) having their source in the flesh, 
of course it must be carnal; and, again, if filled with im- 
pressions having their source exclusively from the world, 
of course it must be worldly. The soul thus formed, 
having as its crowning attribute, only the intrinsic pro- 
perty of intellectualism, must needs take on that form 
or characteristic of consciousness with which it happens 
to be imbued from the particular source which it intel- 
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lectually represents. And although the rational nature 
must needs shew that it involves moral discernment, when 
the wellbeing of the creature, as affected by ordinary 
operations, comes up into consideration; yet how weak 
as well as imperfect must moral law be in these circum- 
stances : first, because of the persistency of the carnal 
nature for its own selfish demands; and, second, from 
the want of instruction also as to the evil effects of 
their gratification ; and, third, from the want of a higher 
authority needful to support the small amount of exist- 
ing moral discernment. Man left to himself must, as 
thus constituted, go far astray, and be unfitted for 
immortality. 

It is only, then, when we apprehend how man is made 
a sinner, that we can at all understand how he can 
become a saint, v.e., how he can be redeemed or delivered 
from the power of sin ; and brought not only to partake 
of the things of God, but to be in a state of unison and 
harmony with God. It is obvious there must be a 
reversion of the operation whereby man fell; that is, an 
influence must be brought so strongly to bear upon the 
natural and fallen condition as to disturb its carnal com- 
plexion and to remove the same from being any longer 
the essential habitude of the soul. Then only can the 
soul come into a condition for the direct reception of 
the things of God. The process may be compared to 
the restoration of the painting on our doors. The pro- 
cess involves in the first place the removal.of the old 
panting, by the application of a heated plate, when 
only it becomes more easily separated from the wood to 
which it has been so long attached; and then, when the 
surface is thus cleansed, is it fitted for receiving the new 
coat, whereby the door becomes freshly beautified and 
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adorned. Jesus Christ shewed the practical fulfilment 
of the process, in that, having taken the body of our 
flesh, He, by the Spirit which dwelt in Him, was able 
to restrain the applications of the flesh and to mortify 
the very springs of carnal power—in short to “ blot out 
the handwriting” of carnal things from the soul, things 
which war against the true interests and spiritual well- 
being of the soul; and at the same time, clothing the 
soul with the principles of divine righteousness, He was 
able to introduce into the world that new man which 
after God is created in the perfection of righteous- 
ness and of holiness. The restoration of man consists 
in his being so operated on, as to be thus formed 
after the likeness of Christ; and for this, two saving 
graces are given to him, Repentance for the removal of 
sin, and Faith for the application of righteousness. 


EXCURSUS XIX. 


ON THE CONDITION OF UNCLEAN SPIRITS, AND THE 
SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 


THE condition of “unclean spirits” is essentially the 
condition into which those are brought who have com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Ghost ; for this betokens 
a soul overtly running counter to what may be called 
the law of Divine Knowledge. When the law of know- 
ledge has reference to some positive command or re- 
quirement of God, and remains impressed on the mind 
as a divine requirement, and is not forgotten for the 
time as an injunction of God; and when we are found 

with all this, knowingly and deliberately running 
counter to God, we are in the condition of devils: we 
are committing the sin against the Holy Ghost. It 1s 
easy to see why it is called the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. There could be no such sin, if the Holy Ghost 
were not given: when the righteousness of God is 
revealed to the soul, and we know that the principles 
involved therein are from God, and do form the prin- 
ciples which operate in the bosom of God, they bring 
along with them motives strong and stringent, why we 
should be animated by them and conformed to them, so 
that they may be carried out in the practical conduct of 
life. But. when enmity to these hath so got hold of our 
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hearts, as to become the fixed and immovable character 
of our souls; and when through this enmity, we are 
found daring to oppose ourselves to God, then are we 
found committing the sin against the Holy Ghost. The 
devils have the instruction of God: they have the light 
of heaven upon their souls, and this constitutes the 
very furniture of their souls; but they are so perverted 
fundamentally : hence, whatever light in that way comes 
home to them, that light, instead of having a motive- 
power as the law of righteousness, is manifested in 
direct contravention of that law. 

It will be seen, then, that the fallen condition of man 
is not natively that of the unclean spirits. The fallen 
condition of man is what is properly called a carnal 
state of mind, in contrast to a spiritual state—a state of 
what is called death, because it is a state without God— 
a state in which the flesh reflects its own complexion on 
the soul, in which, therefore, the impulses of the flesh 
have their free and unrestricted play upon the soul, and 
in which the soul yields obedience thereto; while as a 
rule, the impulses which come from the Spirit of God, 
that is from instruction in divine principles, are want- 
ing. This is what is called “loss of communion with 
God,” and the consequent want of divine righteousness 
upon the soul. 

But though the fallen condition of man is readily 
distinguishable from the fallen condition of the angels 
who have become “unclean spirits” ; yet in certain cir- 
cumstances the fallen condition of man may lead to that 
of unclean spirits, 7.e., when man in his soul becomes 
allied to these, and in fact becomes one of these. ‘This 
can only be under divine teaching, and in resistance to 
divine teaching. Let a man be without any divine 
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teaching, and he is of course without any divine law; 
and if he is without any divine law he cannot of course 
transgress that law. He cannot knowingly run against 
a law which he has never received. As our Lord says, 
“Tf I had not come and spoken to them they had not 
had sin”. Consequently though a poor heathen may 
be utterly destitute of those elements which alone give 
a title to heaven, and a preparation for heaven, and con- 
sequently have no means of attaining to heaven; still 
he is without those, on the other hand, which mark a 
knowing, positive and overt transgression of the divine 
law. Hence, if heaven cannot be his portion, so neither 
can hell be his portion; and if it be true that ‘God 
alone hath immortality,” and that our immortality fol- 
lows from our being “in Him,” ze., through our receiv- 
ing the seeds of the divine life which pervade his bosom, 
then as Paul says, “they that are without law shall 
perish without law,” there being nothing in them that 
can infer, much less confer, life eternal. The knowledge 
of God gives eternal life. | 

How, then, may a man slide into the condition of spiri- 
tual uncleanness? I answer, when the requirements of 
God are clearly made known to him under divine autho- 
rity, and when he comes into that condition, wherein he 
not merely disregards these, but contravenes them. The 
case of the Jewish priests and rulers afford an illustra- 
tion of persons sliding into the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. They had got so wedded to their own false 
system, handed down by tradition from their fathers, 
that they would not brook any intermeddling therewith 
to upset the same. Accordingly when Christ came, and 
by evidences unquestionable of His Divine mission as 
a prophet of God, taught them doctrines which they 
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could not but know came from God, yet they refused to 
receive them: they set their face against them: and 
instead of allowing the claims of Jesus so clearly re- 
vealed to them, they perverted the truth and said that 
He was in league with devils, and that ‘‘ He cast out 
devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils”. Christ had 
shewn very distinctly His own absolute antagonism to 
devils, and to the principles of devils; and when, in 
the face of clear and definite instruction which had been 
vouchsafed to them, they perverted the revealments of 
God, into emanations from Satan, they became unclean 
to the things received by them. ‘The law of righteous- 
ness became in their souls the law of unrighteousness. 

The process under which this dreadful state is reached, 
it is not very difficult to ascertain. It happens, 1t can 
happen, only in circumstances where the soul has be- 
come resolutely fastened to some favoured line of its 
own. There are cases in which, after lone training 
to some acknowledged scheme of thought, it may be 
the standards of a church whose prosperity we have 
much at heart, whose tenets we have long held as being 
infallibly certain, that when evidence comes of some 
special fallacy, we yet after all refuse to give this up; 
and not only so, but do contradict and rail at him who 
bringeth in better things,—things that are manifested 
as coming from God. In short, when for the sake of 
maintaining and propagating our own dogma, we deli- 
berately run down and depreciate the very truth of 
God. 

Hence the danger of holding to any earthly object 
with a tenacity which will not brook our separation 
therefrom ; and the danger lies in the tendency to tell 
an untruth, lest our darling should be taken from us. 
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Whether it be to get hold, or to keep hold, of some 
coveted privilege, some will be found prevaricating the 
truth. It may be that a man is anxious above all 
things to conceal his shame, that he may stand well in 
the world, he tells. a le for this purpose; and this very 
state of mind constitutes that deterioration of character 
which gradually slides into a ready facility not merely 
to equivocate, but to misstate facts, and to be directly 
false; and by an easy gradation to perjure one’s self to 
serve a desired end. This latter, I hold, is an entrance 
into the sinfulness which, when matured, constitutes the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. 

It seems obvious enough that this is a state which 
cannot be reached all at once, and which can be brought 
about only through a training in deceitful ways. It 
may be that, under circumstances, when some strong 
prepossession has got hold of a man who is under the 
blind impulse of its power, he, like the Apostle Peter, 
will boldly utter a lie, or what he knows to be a lie; 
but if his soul hath not been seared by the perpetra- 
tion of such contradictions with himself, he too will 
readily, like Peter, be brought to repentance, when he 
will behold his deed with horror, and the sin will thus 
be forgiven ; yes! forgiven, because blotted out. 

But it is a dangerous state of soul, when a man can 
carry about a deliberate lie, and cherish it in his own 
bosom ; for, in that case, he will repeat it when occasion 
offers ; and this is the path by which a man comes to 
sin against the Holy Ghost—the path by which he 
comes to run counter to the thoughts and demands 
expressly revealed by the Holy Ghost, and therefore to 
come into the category of devils. It is not necessary 
in order to this, that a man be inclined to horrid 


or 
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cruelty ; the fact of his knowingly perverting the truth 
of God, and making a stand against what he knows to 
be the truth of God, is, when persisted in, a falling into 
the department of devils; it indicates an ‘‘unclean spirit,” 
or that state which is the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

It may be asked, if Satan and the rebel angels were 
once pure and holy spirits, how was it possible for them 
to become the contrary ? How was it possible for them 
to become impure and unclean? How was it possible 
for them to run counter to the very law of their being ? 
It may be said that their case was very unlike that of 
man, who was created with something of a double 
nature,—a nature in which the soul was on the one 
hand instructed by God, and had therefore the inclina- 
tion, as instructed, to obey God: a nature also in 
which the soul was acted upon by the bodily constitu- 
tion, and which (as was the case with man) might be 
incited to go into excess in gratifying its claims; it 
may be said that angels had not an inferior constitution 
like man’s operating upon the mind, and which had to 
be controlled by the superior instincts of their being: 
it may be said that the nature of angels was simple in 
this respect, that their spiritual bodies and souls were 
in perfect oneness and harmony with God in immor- 
tality, and no impulse arismg from the former which 
had to be controlled by the latter. How then, it may 
be asked, could angels thwart the very law of their 
being? Is there a case in which law is no longer law, 
in which a thing is not what it is, in which a thing can 
be different from itself, whether something static, or 
something operative ? 

I have no doubt that a satisfying answer can be 
given, by which we can understand by what process 
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angels could have fallen, and may have fallen, from 
their purity. God had only to enjoin what would be 
disagreeable for them to do, in which case the injunc- 
tion or law of authority must needs stand in opposition 
to the law of native sentiment and feeling. Hence a 
clear case of collision in respect of motive-power to 
will. Suppose, for example, that Satan and his com- 
panions had been called to the discharge of certain 
functions which were essential in behalf of other depart- 
ments of creation, but which they regarded as much 
beneath them,—functions which were against the grain, 
yet, after all, functions which were properly assigned to 
them for other reasons, in that they were to be a test 
of their absolute submission in all things to the absolute 
authority of their Creator, is it not obvious, that in these 
circumstances, there must be a direct antagonism of law 
—a clashing, inferring the sacrifice of their own will, on 
the one hand; or by a maintenance of their own will, 
on the other hand, inferrmg therewith a contravening 
of the authority of God. The moment we can see the 
possibility of a collision of this sort, we see the possi- 
bility of a fall. There is thus placed before us, the 
law of superior authority versus the law of personal 
repugnance; it is not, therefore, difficult to see the 
principle on which resistance to authority was offered, 
as involving an escape from experiences which were 
unpleasant or distrustful. Resistance had only to be 
persisted in so far, when it would break forth into open 
rebellion. 


EXCURSUS XX. 


ON THE PROCESS WHICH LEADS TO REGENERATION. 


THERE is a feature which cannot be too strongly insisted 
on in order to understand what constitutes the Re- 
generation of man. Man is now born under the sway 
of “sinful flesh”: his soul is natively clothed with its 
characteristics, and must needs echo and manifest these 
intellectually: hence the life of the soul is properly 
what is called ‘“‘the life of the flesh,” and naturally is 
antagonistic to mimical principles which go to destroy 
that life. Hence, therefore, how true “the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God”. 
What then has to be done in order to bring man into a 
state of receptivity for the things of God, that is, what 
has to be done in order to give to man the power of 
faith? One thing only could be done preliminarily, 
and that is to operate on the sinful element, 2.e., on the 
carnal condition. This it is which is the difficulty ; this 
it is which is the painful part of the process: this it is 
which is called “cutting off a right hand or plucking out a 
right eye”: this it is which materially disturbs natural 
disposition and tendency ; and the mind will submit to 
it only when assurance is conveyed to it, that there is a 
grievous danger attending the maintenance of its present 
condition, and that a new and permanent life would be 
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evolved by undergoing the sacrifice of the old. This 
process, however, involves nothing less than the de- 
struction of what is called one’s natural life ; for it is the 
breaking up of one’s natural tastes and tendencies. It 
is of necessity the repression and mortification of those 
impulses, which have their root and spring in the body ; 
for, in order to their abandonment, the craving which 
they induce has to be denied. 

And how is this process of self-denial to be entered 
on, for the very law of our natural being is to satisfy 
its cravings, and to foster the mdulgence of them? 
Can it be done by merely telling a man to receive con- 
trary principles? We may tell a man to be pure in 
heart, but if he is swallowed up in debauchery, our 
advice takes no hold of his mind; he hears it as he 
would an idle tale, because another anda deeper en- 
gvagement absorbs him. But if you can assure him 
that a certain indulgence will bring ruin to him, the 
very love of life, which operates as the strongest pro- 
pensity of our nature, will make him pause and consider 
whether the gratification, arising from the present in- 
dulgence, can be regarded as a compensation for the 
coming destruction which the indulgence brings. It is 
in this way that a motive-power is introduced, which, 
however painful, goes to make a sacrifice of the existing 
dissipation. ‘True it is, that said sacrifice could hardly 
be rendered if two things are wanting ; first, the know- 
ledge of the evil, and the danger of cherishing and 
indulging it; and second, the knowledge of another 
and a better life, as involved in the motive-power to - 
subdue the evil. It is only under such circumstances 
that a direct assault can be made upon the life of the 
carnal element. 
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Hence in the economy of God, the first thing is, not 
to introduce immediately a dispensation of fazth, but a 
dispensation of repentance—not to introduce a dispensa- 
tion for at once building up the new man, but a dispen- 
sation for breaking down the old man—not a process to 
introduce the purely Christian dispensation, under which 
we put on Jesus Christ, and are clothed with his 
righteousness, but a process to begin with the principle 
in the Mosaic dispensation, as a dispensation of sacrifice, 
under which we are taught by the death of the victim 
“made sin,’ to be put to death in respect of our sin. 
That ground-characteristic of the legal dispensation 
necessarily had for its object the denunciation of sin, 
and therefore propounded the inexorable principle of 
death to sin. But death to sin might be the extinction 
of the individual if his soul was made up of nothing but 
sinful elements; hence the process of a gradual re- 
nunciation of sin, and therewith a gradual renewal in 
righteousness, in order to a man’s regeneration. And 
hence, while the Mosaic dispensation has been /irst 
introduced, in order to teach the preliminary necessity 
of making the sacrifice of sin; and introduced, too, 
with many figurative illustrations calculated to teach 
the heinousness and hatefulness of sin, and this, more- 
over, preparatory to a due understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Christian dispensation, as having its crowning 
work in clothing the soul with the righteousness of God, 
it is obvious enough that, now both dispensations must 
be classed in direct succession under one grand process, 
vlz., THE DYING TO SIN IN ORDER THAT WE MAY LIVE 
UNTO RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

To serve this principle there are two “ saving graces ” 
which must be exercised by us, wz., Repentance and 
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Faith, the former being the operation whereby sin cs 
discharged, and the latter the operation whereby righte- 
ousness is received. John the Baptist, as the Represen- 
tative of the Law, could only preach the baptism of 
repentance ; but when John was taken out of the way, 
Jesus Christ took wp the whole theme, the theme, too, 
which He had embodied in His own life and teaching : 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die 
it abideth by itself alone : but if it die it beareth much 
fruit”. Ifit be not deposited in the earth it remains as 
it was ; no change is effected in it, but if it be sown in 
the ground, a change takes place; and the change 
begins by destroying the character of the seed as it was 
in the soul, so as by-and-by to leave it, in a sense, an 
empty husk, yet in this very process of destruction, 
whereby the old grain is sacrificed, the germ of a new 
life starts the process of a new life, and a new life 
springs up, abundant in fertility and worth. This well 
describes the character, not of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation alone, nor of the New Testament dispensation 
alone, but of both dispensations unified in one grand 
scheme, whereby there is a self-abnegation on the one 
hand of what is our own, and a self-appropriation on 
the other hand of what is Christ’s. And Jesus Christ 
Himself is the perfect exemplification of this great pro- 
cess, by “ being put to death in the flesh, and quickened 
in the Spirit”. 


Oo” 


EXCURSUS XXI. 


ON THE UNCHANGEABLENESS OF GOD IN THE 
PROCESS OF ATONEMENT. 


So much exposition is to be found in this volume on 
the great question of Atonement, that it seems here 
unnecessary to enlarge to any extent. The fundamental 
principles (it-is believed) are contained in the chapters 
on the Recovery of Man, and the Excursus on the 
Nature of Atonement, to an extent that should sufh- 
ciently commend themselves to any man’s understand- 
ing and conscience. In such a question the revelations 
of Scripture must needs be interpreted by the dictates 
of our common reason and experience. If a fellow- 
creature is wronged, two questions obviously present 
themselves. The first is this—Is it possible to repair 
the wrong? The second is this—What is needful to 
make the repair complete? He who repairs the wrong 
is said to make atonement. The question of atonement 
is one which admits of clear and precise definition. 
Without precise definition we can discuss no question 
whatever to advantage; and this is a reason why we so 
often wander in mazes, and beat about a point, instead 
of striking the nail at once. All, then, that is implied in 
atonement, as regards man before God, lies in the taking 
away the evil which naturally characterises him, and in 
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substituting for the evil a good in harmony with God 
Himself and satisfactory to God. 

God Himself is the Arbiter of good and evil: He 
loves the one and hates the other. God made man 
good, that is, in harmony with Himself; and man be- 
came evil, and as such offensive to God. God’s dis- 
position always remains the same, and it is of necessity 
a disposition antagonistic to evil, and reconciled to good. 
There is no change of nund on the part of God, by a 
process of atonement. 

The whole question of Atonement, therefore, hangs on 
the reconcilement of man to God, that is, on the removal 
of the enmity to God, that naturally lies in the human 
bosom; and on the introduction of righteousness by 
substituting righteousness for unrighteousness — that 
righteousness which, as coming from God Himself through 
Jesus Christ, is acceptable to God; and which, operating 
as the motive-power of the human heart, constitutes 
the regeneration of the soul. Regeneration therefore 
envolves atonement, and embraces in it the grand pre- 
rogative of divine mercy. The prerogative of God in 
the matter of mercy is this, that when once the offence 
is removed, and the heart is cleansed, God will lift no 
hand for punishment. There is no such thing as a 
penalty or punishment overtaking a regenerated man. 
Where sin is, of course there must be a visitation for 
sin, because God cannot embrace sin; but when sin is 
put away, then the enmity to God is taken away; and 
God can receive His creature as thus having a capacity 
and taste for the righteousness of His own holy nature. 
And this work of putting away sin is rightly ascribed 
to the purifying power of the blood of Christ, that is, 
to the living agency of His Spirit, as the life-giving 
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energy of God. The work assigned to Christ was to 
destroy the particulars of the devil in man. He accom- 
plished that work perfectly in His own person; and His 
aim now is to apply the process to us, so that we 
become dead unto sin and alive unto righteousness. 
Jesus Christ having the Spirit ‘‘ without measure,’ was 
able to achieve the great result with absolute entirety 
in His own person, so that He laid “that foundation 
other than which none can be laid,’—the foundation of 
a new and perfect manhood ; and by the vouchsafement 
of His own precious blood, that is His own spirit of 
grace unto the Church, and through the Church unto 
us, we have the pure life-blood of His spiritual being 
given to us, as the life of God in our own souls. This 
constitutes our “ effectual calling” ; and out of effectual 
calling we have “ justification, adoption, and sanctifica- 
tion, and the several benefits which accompany or flow 
from these”; that is, we have the regeneration which is 
welcomed by Heaven. 


‘See Chapter VIII., on the blood of Christ, whereby we have 
the remission of sins: See also Excursus XXII. 


EXCURSUS XXII. 


ON EATING THE FLESH AND DRINKING THE 
BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


THERE has been much controversy on this head: how 
is it to be settled? Christ uses these very remarkable 
words: “‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you: Whoso 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal 
life ; and I will raise him up at the last day” (John vi. 
53). There is no allusion in this passage to the Lord’s 
Supper: there can be none; for the Lord’s Supper had 
not then been instituted: it had not once been spoken 
of: it had not been as yet even thought of. ‘The words 
refer without doubt to the application of Christ to us,— 
to the bestowment of Christ on us,—to the receiving of 
Christ by us,—to our acquisition of Christ. Christ had 
just said: “I am the bread of life,” 2.e., the bread that 
giveth life; and again, “1 am the living bread which 
came down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread 
he shall live for ever; and the bread that I will give is 
My flesh which I will give for the life of the world.” 
The great object expressed by our Lord in this passage 
is the impartation of Himself as life. 

What is the life spoken of in the passage? Unques 
tionably it is life spiritual. Christ came to give to man 
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that life. Man had forfeited that life: and man as 
fallen had grown to ignore that life. It is one of the 
most difficult things to realise spiritual life. The Jews 
could not directly do so. They were able to look 
directly only on carnal things: hence God gave to 
them a dispensation of carnal things: Yes ! that through 
these He might impart to them some knowledge or at 
least some idea of spiritual things. Carnal things are 
visible: spiritual things are invisible. Hence even now 
we have difficulty in realising spiritual things. Yet the 
dispensation which Christ came to introduce was and is 
a dispensation directly of spiritual things. ‘This 1s 
emphatically the dispensation of the Spirit. The dis- 
pensation which was given by Moses was essentially a 
dispensation of veseble things. In that dispensation, sin 
was set forth as a visible thing, and righteousness as a 
visible thing, and peace as a visible thing, and life itself 
as in some sense a visible thing. And hence the ten- 
dency of that people to idolatry, the idolatry of visible 
things :—they had a desire to worship some visible 
thing. In order to constitute visible representations a 
bullock was introduced : the sinner laid his hands upon 
it and he thereby infected it with his sin, and he said, 
“There is my sin”; and then he slew it, and he said, 
“There goes my sin”. Again, a bullock could be made 
his devotion to God: it was offered on the altar of burnt 
offering which contained the sacred fire; and when it 
was burnt and went off in the flames, he said, ‘‘ Thus do 
I go up to God,” as an object solemnly dedicated to Him. 
Again, a bullock might be made the visible object of his 
peace, or his thanksgiving, and when he offered this in 
like manner, he said, “ There is my gratitude to God,” or 
“There is my reconciliation with God ”. 
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We cannot wonder, then, that with these people life also 
should be regarded as something visible. Man has natu- 
rally no conception of life apart from what is visible. To 
realise the idea of God as the living God, it behoved God 
to make Himself visible to the Jews. They could not 
apprehend the idea of spirit. If Abraham should plead 
with the Lord, it behoved the Lord to take on a visible 
form as in the plains of Mamre. If Jacob should see God, 
it must be in the form of an angel. If Moses, it must 
be in the flaming bush: if Israel, there must be the mar- 
vellous cloud. So man has had difficulty in contemplat- 
ing the life of man as otherwise than in a living body 
of material flesh and blood. And consequently when 
the life of man has been spoken of, he was thought of 
as a living body,—as he is upon the earth, 7.e., as man 
has had the experience in himself and in others. Man 
had known himself only in a visible body of flesh and 
blood. He had seen and known his fellow-man only in 
a visible body of flesh and blood. When therefore the 
life of man was thought of and spoken of, people at once 
recalled the ideas which were familiar to them, 2z., the 
life of which they had alone the consciousness in the 
material body of flesh and blood. 

Even to this day it is most difficult to get quit of the 
idea of visible things, though upon reflection we must 
rest satisfied that imvisible things must be spoken of. 
For example, Christ at the Holy Supper with His dis- 
ciples, said of the bread, “This is My body,” and of 
the wine, ‘‘This is My blood,” and this in perfect con- 
formity with the teaching He had formerly given forth: 
‘“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His blood ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life, and I 
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will raise him up at the last day.” There was perhaps 
some excuse for the Jews, who had been accustomed to 
a dispensation of visible things, to cry out: “ How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?” No doubt even 
they ought to have known better, because they were 
taught invisible things-by means of visible; but there 
is no excuse for the Romanists, who teach that the 
bread and wine are really converted into the actual 
flesh and blood of Christ. They err in two ways, first in 
that they go for life to purely material things which 
cannot profit them; for no one has been able as yet to 
understand how material flesh and material blood could 
give life, life to the soul, the life that is spoken of for 
eternity: and second, in that they utterly forget that 
the present is a dispensation of spiritual things in con- 
trast with a dispensation of carnal things. Hven we 
who are Protestants are so carnally minded that we 
have difficulty in “discerning the Lord’s body” as we 
ought. When Christ said, “This is My body,” and 
again, “This is My blood,” we are apt to look upon 
Christ as He was seen upon the earth, as He was seen 
with the outward eyes, as He was seen to be a man 
among men. Let me tell you that the earthly body, 
which Christ took, was not intrinsically His own body, 
and the blood of that body was not intrinsically Mis 
own blood. ‘True it is that He appropriated that body 
and blood, and in so doing He made the same in a sense 
His own; but that body and blood were not essentially 
or constitutionally fZvs, but emphatically ours, and hence 
we are spoken of as being “in Him”; and His object 
in appearing invested with our covering was to discharge 
and take away all the characteristics of that body and 
blood as owrs, and to display that body with its own 
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proper life-blood which was essentially and truly “ His 
own”. When Christ, therefore, said, ‘This is My body,” 
and again, “This is My blood,” we are not for a moment 
to have respect to that body and blood which is human, 
which is ours, which He had from His mother, and 
which He sacrificed by that mighty working whereby He 
is able to subdue all things to Himself; but we are to 
have respect to that body and blood which He has re- 
created for Himself out of the ruins of the former, and 
which fundamentally and essentially is Ais own,—fMis, 
not ours; yet 1s to be given to us. 

Can we acquire any real understanding as to what 
Christ’s body and blood really are? We can tell at any 
rate what itis not. First of all it is not mortal. The 
body of ours which Christ took was mortal: the body 
which was redeemed by Him, was and is essentially im- 
mortal. Think of that. This immortal body, then, He 
bestows on us. Here we live in constant fear; the fear 
of death is our bondage. We look forward and see 
that enemy in the foreground, and there is no escape 
from his unrelenting hand. But Christ says to us: 
Fear not, I give to you a body that shall live for ever, 
and there shall be no more death. 

Again: the body of Christ is not dependent on the 
supplies of this world for its life. Our bodies are so. 
We require therefore to eat and to drink for the sake of 
our earthly life. And this too is matter of anxiety to 
many. We require clothing to warm our bodies: we 
require a house to shelter our bodies: we require 
victuals to nourish our bodies. But Christ’s body 
requires nothing of the earth earthy—no earthly cloth- 
ing—no earthly asylum to lodge in—no bread of this 
world for its support. This wonderful body, then, Christ 
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vouchsafes to us; and when we shall have put it on, 
then shall we be independent of the earth, and all that 
it contains. ‘Then shall the rich man be no longer an 
object of envy to the poor man, for rich and poor shall 
then be together upon a wholly different platform from 
the present. 

Again: the body of Christ is not dependent on the 
ordinary instrumentality of locomotion. When Christ 
was upon the earth, many a weary step He trode, in 
order to fulfil His message as aman among men. The 
mountains of Palestine found Him often footsore and 
exhausted as He threaded His way to the various objects 
of His beneficence ; and the reason was that He had to 
employ our body; and He had therefore a fellow-feeling of 
our infirmities ; but when Christ put on His own body, or 
rather redeemed the body which was owrs, and made that 
body absolutely Avs own, He was not thus restricted. 
His body had a power of movement unlike to ours, a 
movement peculiarly its own. His means of transit 
was not necessarily the slow and tedious method which 
belongs to us of putting one foot on the ground, and 
then another in alternate step, and by this method in 
the course of time reaching some distant abode. The 
body which Christ achieved had other means of loco- 
motion, and that unseen by mortal eye. It had the 
wondrous prerogative of being visible at one moment and 
of being invisible at another. And when visible, of ful- 
filling the functions and presenting the characteristics, 
of our ordinary bodies; but when invisible, it was inde- 
pendent of the obstructions by which we are beset, in 
that doors and walls formed no barrier to its progress, 
for we are expressly told that He came into the room 
where the disciples were assembled, “the doors being 
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shut”; and again, when He had accompanied the dis- 
ciples into the village of Emmaus and had sat down 
with them in their lodgment, He ‘vanished out of 
their sight”. The body of Christ then, as essentially 
belonging to Himself, was a spirit-body ; and therefore 
when we speak of Christ’s body and blood, we speak of 
things essentially spiritual. 

And shall we partake of Christ’s body and blood? 
Yes! Such is the gracious promise. The Lord “shall 
change this our vile body (the body of our humiliation), 
that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body 
(the body of His glory) according to the working 
whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto 
Himself”. Then we shall be able to dive into depths 
and to climb unto heights which far surpass all that man 
can presently accomplish. Man in the present day can 
do wonderful things through the privileges of science ; 
then, however, we shall be able in our own persons to 
achieve results beyond all our present experience ; for 
we shall be made equal to the angels; and the life and 
powers and attributes of holy angels shall be ours. 

And how, it may be asked, do we obtain the body and 
blood of the Lord Jesus? The answer is, that the ac- 
quisition begins with our souls, and the formation thereof 
takes place even now. If we were better acquainted 
than we are with the mechanism of our souls,—with 
the secret powers of what we may call the divine sub- 
stance: if we were better acquainted with the connec- 
tion betwixt soul and body, we should see that every 
soul contains the crust or sheathing which is the medium 
betwixt matter and thought ; and therefore that with the 
impress of Christ there goes on now that formation of 
soul which shall be developed with its spirit-body at 
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the resurrection. In plain terms let me tell you, that 
the soul, as formed under the discipline of Christ, be- 
comes the seed of that body which shall be evolved 
when we shall be raised from the grave of Hades. 

It is the soul, therefore, that now acquires the spirit- 
body and the blood of Christ: it is the soul that is now 
formed in accordance with the image of Christ ; and what 
then? Why, when the material mortal husk or shell, with 
which our souls are presently invested, shall be cast off, 
we shall not be found naked, but we shall be ensheathed 
in that spiritual tegument, which in point of fact forms 
the very groundwork of our souls, which forms the 
necessary medium of linking matter with mind; and 
it will be eternal when conditioned with Christ. Here 
then we have the doctrine established, that whatsoever 
we sow that we shall reap. We see this in the world 
of our experience. If we sow grain, it may chance of 
wheat or of some other grain, we shall reap accordingly. 
It is so in respect of that wonderful manifestation which 
shall be made at the resurrection. Whatever may 
happen to be the state of your souls when you die, 
after the acquisition of divine things which you have 
made under the discipline of Christ, with these same 
characteristics will you be raised, when Christ shall 
appear to dispose of the world. 

What awful considerations does all this involve! 
There is a resurrection to life, and there is a resurrection 
to condemnation. We have life given to us now, when 
we partake of the body and blood of Christ. And 
when I say this, I beseech you to think of the body 
and blood of Christ—not that body and blood of Christ 
which He had upon the earth, and which was intrinsi- 
cally owrs; but His own body and blood as now in 
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glory. He took what was ours, that casting off what 
was ours, we might become partakers of what is His, 
and we partake of what is emphatically His, when by 
faith we have the communion of His body and blood, 
as our Catechism says, “not after a corporal or carnal 
manner,” but after a spiritual manner, even to our spiri- 
tual nourishment and growth in grace. 

Paul’s concern with his converts was that Christ 
might he formed within them. ‘ My little children (he 
writes to the Galatians) of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you.” The Church is, as it 
were, the bowels of Jesus Christ, and in accordance with 
this sentiment he says to the Philippians : “I lone after 
you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ”. And again he 
says to the Corinthians: “In Christ Jesus (7.e., in the 
bowels of Christ Jesus) I have begotten you through 
the gospel”. The gospel, then, is the seed of Christ, 
it is the body and blood of Christ. Get this and you 
will be “conformed to the image of God’s dear Son”: 
get this and you will “put on the Lord Jesus Christ” : 
get this and you will “put on the new man which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness”: 
get this and you will have “Christ in you the hope of 
glory”. See what it is then to eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and to drink His blood. For this, faith is 
needed. 

“Without faith it is impossible to please God,” z.e., 
to exercise the life which is vouchsafed by Christ, which 
is acceptable to God, and which is obtained by faith. 
Faith is the channel of spiritual life; and the spiritual 
material which flows through that channel is the blood 
of Christ. In other words, faith in Christ is the 
receiving of Christ. Then it follows, that the eating 
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must of necessity mean that partaking of Christ which 
confers spiritual life on our souls, even that new life 
which Christ came to bestow. 

That new life, | have said, is now only in process ; 
and a partaking of it implies that ultimate possession 
which constitutes the glorification of the creature. 
Christ Himself came to be exalted as man to the 
possession of this life. He never wanted spiritual 
life; but He had a process to undergo in order to the 
attainment of zs own proper human sphere. Having 
become obedient to death, even the death of the cross, 
it is said, ‘‘ Wherefore God hath highly exalted Him, and 
given Him a name which is above every name”. In 
short, it behoved Christ to be “ put to death in the flesh, 
and quickened in the spirit”. It was only in these 
circumstances that Christ performed the work given 
Him to do. The flesh had to be sacrificed, as a power 
that lay in the way,—as an obstruction to heaven. 
The sacrifice was made ; the veil of the flesh was torn ; 
the way therefore to glorification was opened up ; that 
life, which was the great object of Christ for immediate 
obtainment, was realised,—that life, on the realisation 
of which depended all the future conquests which 
Christ looked forward to achieve. Hence it is said, 
“for the joy that was set before Him, He endured the 
Cross, despising the shame”. He attaimed the goal of 
a perfected humanity. That goal is set before us; the 
life of heaven is set before us; the position which Christ 
has attained is set before us, as the grand aim of our 
noblest ambition ; and the question now is: How is it 
to be obtained by us? We must become “ partakers of 
Christ”; we must be “baptised with the baptism of 
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Christ’; we must “put on Christ”; in so doing we 
must “eat His flesh and drink His blood”; we must 
share in His experiences; we must take up the cross 
and die; we must through this shew the new life; we 
must be crucified to the lusts of the flesh; and, there- 
fore, we must pour out the life of the flesh and partake 
of the life of the spirit; we must become no longer 
carnally minded, but spiritually minded; thus shall we 
share with Christ in His exalted life. If we share with 
Him in the sacrificial obedience, which is an essential to 
the possession of that life, then we shall be heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ of the glory that is 
revealed to us. 

Such | take to be the meaning of the passage of 
Scripture quoted from the 6th chapter of St. John’s 
gospel. If we do not go through the experiences which 
Christ had, in order to overcome the enemy, we shall 
fail to realise the end which Christ realised in His 
struggle with the enemy. Without the cross we cannot 
have the crown; hence the warfare. “To him that 
overcometh (saith Christ) I will grant to sit with Me 
on My throne, even as | also overcame and am set down 
with My Father on His throne.” The analogous cha- 
racter of the fight we have to maintain 1s clearly made 
known to us. ‘‘ As Christ was, so are we in the world” ; 
and as Christ fought, so we must fight the good fight of 
faith ; and as Christ laid hold of and obtained eternal 
life for the humanity He bore, so must we lay hold of 
that life which, from Him, is placed within our reach, 
and keep it as our greatest prize. In this way then— 
as it can be achieved only by rending the veil of the 
flesh, as being the obstruction, which prevents an 
entrance into the Holy of Holies, as it is by thus 
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breaking down the middle wall of partition which lies 
between us and God—we must follow in the wake of 
Christ, we must taste of the bitterness which He 
tasted, we must share the sorrows which He endured, 
we must bear the pains which He bore; we can be 
healed only by His stripes. “If we suffer with Him 
we shall also be glorified together with Him.” Thus, 
then, do we ‘‘eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His blood”; and through this experience it is 
that we attain to life—life spiritual as the precursor of 
life eternal. 

But on this great subject it behoves us to note that 
Christ instituted a special ceremonial at the close of 
His career, which was intended to picture forth this 
partaking of the essentials of His being. That is, as 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper belongs exclu- 
sively to the disciples of Christ, so this symbol would 
be serviceable, in the first place, in teaching us the great 
truth that we must be partakers of Christ ; and in the 
second place, in teaching us the process of our participa- 
tion, by intimating to us that the beginning of this 
process must be by slaying the body of sin, as Christ 
did when His body was broken ; and in the third place, 
by partaking (as by eating we partake of the nourish- 
ment which gives life) of the spirit-body and blood 
of Christ which remains after the carnal body is de- 
stroyed, we have life symbolically confirmed to us; and 
thus the Lord’s Supper is a figurative emblem of the 
Christian dispensation. The principles of the Christian 
dispensation, we have seen, are implied in the words, 
eating the flesh of the Son of Man and drinking His 
blood; they imply conformity to the death of Christ 
that we may be sharers of the life of Christ. This — 
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conformity is beautifully symbolised by the institution 
in question. 

There can be no doubt that the material things em- 
ployed therein are to be interpreted spiritually. If 
otherwise, we cannot wonder at the exclamation of 
Christ’s followers, when with amazement, if not also 
with disgust, they asked the question, ‘‘ How can this 
man give us his flesh to.eat?” It seemed a monstrous 
idea to them ; so much so, that they “ walked no more 
with him”; and, taking in the view which was appre- 
_hended by these guwondam disciples, the idea is no less 
monstrous now. But these men thought in ignorance, 
spoke in ignorance, and acted in ignorance. Christ, in 
the depth of His own spiritual vision, never meant the 
expression to be regarded in a carnal sense; He had 
come to establish a spiritual dispensation, a dispensation 
of faith, a dispensation that imparted spiritual things ; 
and in this symbol, spiritual things through material 
things—spiritual things which faith alone could appre- 
hend ; and when He found their thoughts engrossed by 
the letter, and that they were not able to look through 
the letter to the spirit of His instructions, He explains 
who and what is the Son of Man that had to be offered 
to them as their meat and as their drink. 

‘The time had not as yet absolutely arrived when they 
could quite apprehend the nature of that work which 
the Son of Man had to accomplish, and which He had 
now all but accomplished; but that time was now 
nearly reaching its consummation: then would the Son 
of Man be offered to them in His own essential and 
glorified integrity; that is, when He had ascended 
where He was before; that is, He would be offered in 
that body and blood which were essentially and in- 

38 
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trinsically His own—yes! His own precious body and 
blood spiritual, as distinguished from the body and 
blood terrestrial which He took as owvs, and which He 
sacrificed in respect of its dogmata or demands through 
life, and finally and absolutely destroyed upon the tree, 
in order to its ultimate and entire removal by death, as 
a power pertaining to the manhood. Christ would 
communicate to them Himself as the risen, living, glori- 
fied, and immortalised humanity—a humanity no longer 
known after the flesh of sm—a humanity from which 
the flesh of sin as an agent and influence in human ex- 
perience had come to be discarded ; for flesh and blood, 
as man now has it upon the earth, cannot enter into 
heaven ; a humanity, therefore, involving a body and 
blood, 2.e., a spirit-subsistence and spirit-lfe adapted 
to the glorious abode of the Celestial State. The change 
effected on His followers by the application of this 
regenerated humanity to them, would constitute the 
introduction of the new life to their souls. 

All this, as the vouchsafement of the perfected Christ, 
would quite correspond with the explanation of the 
Lord’s meaning, when He saw that He was so greatly 
misunderstood. Our Lord had no respect to the natural 
flesh and blood of that manhood which He took from a 
woman, when made man upon the earth, and which so 
far made Him one of ourselves; for that view is a per- 
version of His meaning, which only Romanists insist 
upon. rst of all, the body of our flesh and blood 
which He had from His mother required to be 
‘“‘ sanctified”; and how could that which it behoved 
Him to sacrifice give us life? Second, there is no such 
thing in nature as that of a man eating the flesh and 
blood of man, save among cannibals, who are lifted but 
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a small stage above the brute creation,—a resource 
abhorrent to intelligent and civilised iife. Third, there 
could be no possible virtue, and no possible benefit 
discernible from partaking of the material elements ; 
2.¢., from eating human flesh and blood, supposing the 
possibility of the transubstantiation. Jouwrth, it would 
not only be carrying back the mind to the dispensation 
of material things, which Christ’s followers were now 
called to abandon, but it would go to degrade the mind 
by an enactment which the Old Testament instruction 
never contemplated. fth, the dispensation of the 
New Testament was pre-eminently a dispensation of 
faith, a dispensation of the Spirit, revealing spiritual 
things for our reception by faith; and this ought to 
have been readily understood when our Lord said, “ It 
is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing”. 
But, as has been observed, the passage referred to does 
not in the circumstances touch upon the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, but bore only on that impartation of 
Himself to the believer, which is the great end and aim 
of the Christian economy. And I need not repeat that 
in receiving Christ, as He is freely offered in the Gospel, 
we are then prepared to celebrate that holy sacrament 
which symbolises our spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace. 


EXCURSUS XXIII. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF SUBSTITUTION. 


[r substitution were the proper word for Christ’s attitude 
to man in making atonement for sin, why has it not 
been so much as once employed by the standards of 
the Church? And if it is said that ‘‘ His obedience and 
satisfaction were accepted in their stead,” why is it 
added that ‘they are not justified until the Holy 
Spirit doth in due time apply Christ to them”? Is 
it not hence obvious that while the “foundation” was 
laid in the sacrifice made by Christ, and while Christ 
thus became equipped to be the Saviour of men, the 
Holy Spirit has been made the agent in discharging 
the debts of all who are justified; and that hereby a 
proper, real, and full satisfaction is made to the Father’s 
justice? Yes! in as far as the Holy Spirit is said to 
receive or take of the things of Jesus, to shew or reveal 
them to us; and we are said to be justified, when, and 
only when, we receive them. There can be no doubt, 
then, that Christ is the author or prime cause of our 
salvation; yet this not by substitution, but by the 
ministration of the grace that is in Him, the grace that 
is vouchsafed from Him, the grace that is contained 
in the gospel, “the grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation”. “ By grace are ye saved through faith,’—not 
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as adry act of simple favour, for that is not the full 
meaning of grace; grace is not empty favour. When 
God bestoweth grace, He bestoweth the healing 
medicine, by which our ailment is removed, He be- 
stows the ransom-money by which we are redeemed ; 
by grace are we saved—saved through a faith that 
receives the grace. That grace we have not in or by 
ourselves; it is the gift of God. ‘ We are saved by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” This grace is the redemption-price ; and 
the redemption-price is the gift of God. Can anything 
more clearly indicate that the application, and not the 
substitution of Christ, is the principle of salvation. 

Hence Paul, speaking of his acceptance with God, says, 
“J, yet not I, but Christ dwelling in me”. We forget 
that the obedience which we render as Christians, is not 
our own natural obedience, but that of Christ dwelling 
inus. It is obvious, then, that the modes of expression 
in the Confession of Faith must be taken in that sense 
which is at once in conformity with its own deepest 
significance in the interpretation of faith, and in harmony 
with the best interpretation of the sacred revealments 
of Scripture. In which case we are astricted to hold 
that we are justified, not by substitution, but by recewing 
the righteousness which cometh from Christ, and which 
is revealed in the Holy Scriptures. This simple fact 
supersedes the idea of substitution, as in point of fact of 
no value, in as far as itis the application of Christ to 
us which is declared to be of essential value. 

Is it to be said that the application of Christ to us is 
impossible unless there be first the substitution of Christ 
for us? I answer, of course, there could be no applica- 
tion of Christ unless there were first the provision of 
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Christ: had there been no equipment of Christ as a 
Saviour, there could have been, and could not be, any 
application of Christ as a Saviour. But the equipment, 
or qualification of Christ to become the Saviour, is a 
very different thing from the substitution of Christ in 
our room and stead. The theories, which have hedged 
themselves around this latter notion, have plunged the 
churches into dilemmas from which they have never 
been able to extricate themselves. rst, there is the 
incongruity of ascribing to Christ a make-believe ; 2e., 
of imparting to Him sin, which, the believer in said 
imputation feels sure, did not in any way belong to Him. 
Second, there is the incongruity of inflicting a real 
penalty or actual punishment for a fancied or unreal 
sin. Zhord, there is incongruity in our ascribing an 
atonement as made by proxy, that is, by employing a 
deputy to do our religion for us. Sourth, there is 
incongruity in saying that an atonement is made for 
sinners, before the sinners or their sins have had any 
existence. 2fth, there is an incongruity in ascribing 
a selection of certain for the benefit of atonement, where, 
in the circumstances, selection seems impossible ; seeing 
one and all were necessarily regarded as similarly under 
the self-same condemnation. Svzath, there is the incon- 
gruity of calling on men to repent, if beforehand they 
are reprobated ; seeing some only are elected to become 
heirs of the grace of life. Seventh, there is an incon- 
oruity in contracting the efficacy of the work of Christ, 
2.e., limiting the extent of the applicatory character of 
His death, seeing it is said so emphatically that “ Christ 
died for all,” that is, died that all might have the possi- 
bility of his atoning work applied to them, under the 
general call of God, when He summons all to repentance. 
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If such a principle as substitution can be admitted, 
why do we find fault with the Roman Catholics, who 
enjoin sacrifices to take friends out of purgatory? Why 
do we find fault with their doctrine of payments to 
secure immunity from the penalty of sin? This doctrine 
of religion by deputy attaches itself to us as well as to 
Romanists. Once admit that Christ is a substitute for 
us, and we are “‘at ease in Zion”; and like the parasite 
who, instead of exerting its energies in order to acquire 
the food which is ordinarily provided for it, lazily adheres 
as a hanger-on, or as a mere time-server on the life of 
another, of which it 1s not normally a partaker. 

And here, if anywhere, is the greatest of all dangers 
attending parasitism, in that the mere professional 
believer thinks that by mere assent to Christ, instead of 
positive partaking of Christ, he can obtain the life as it 
is in Christ. Sinners can never be justified by an 
abstract operation which does not change them, which 
does not touch them, which does not reach them. As 
well might we expect a withered tree to be regarded as 
flourishing because a neighbouring tree is in all the 
fulness of a living existence. And another incongruity 
still, is the folly of supposing that God can regard any 
as righteous who are actually sinners. “ Are not God’s 
eyes upon the truth?” and must He not pronounce 
according to truth ? | 

It has been said that the doctrine of substitution is 
taught in the Old Testament under the Mosaic economy, 
in that victims were substituted and slain in the room 
and in the stead of the offerer, who deserved to die. 
But this idea is founded in an egregious mistake. 
Victims were never substituted by the appointment of 
God as an atonement for the sin of the offerer. How 
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could they, seeing thevr blood could not take away 
human sin? The victims were appointed to teach the 
lesson of atonement, not themselves to become the sub- 
stitutionary atonements for sin. It was never hinted 
that the offerer, when he laid his hands on the victim, 
thereby got quit of his own sin; God never prescribed 
such a notion as that; as well might we believe that, 
when a leper touched another man, and by contagion 
communicated his leprosy to him, the leper was thereby 
himself cleansed. No such analogy is found in the 
whole economy of God.* There was nothing there- 
fore in the formal process of preparing the victim for 
slaughter that could lead the offerer to suppose that his 
sin was by that process removed. It was his own 
perverse desire for an easy mode of becoming quits with 
God that led to his regarding the victim as a substitute. 
And it is the same earnest desire that would now point 
to these victims in Old Testament times as substitutes 
for the offender. What God meant, and sought to be 
impressed on the understanding and on the heart of 
man, was the necessity of sin being sacrificed. In the 
victim the offerer was indeed commanded to see his sin, 
that is a representation of his sin; and it was called 
‘his sin” (see Lev. iv.) that he might see how it had 
to be treated. How was that sin to be dealt with ? 
God told him 7 must be put to death. Thereby was 
God’s hatred against sin manifested, and manifested by 
such an illustration, far more emphatically than any 
mere words could convey. It was but an easy transi- 
tion therefore to apply a similar meaning to that very 
sin, as lurking in his own bosom. The Psalmist got 


* The doctrines of substitution is expressly disowned in 2 Kings 
xiv. 6; 2 Chron. xxv. 4; Jer. xxxi. 30; Ezek. xviii. 20. 
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hold of the Divine idea when he said, ‘the sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit, a broken and a contrite heart 
God would not despise”. That this mode of getting 
quit of sin was pleasing to God, David experienced, 
when, smarting under the guilt whereby he had slain 
Uriah and taken his wife, he exclaimed in a gush of 
deep sorrow and contrition, ‘I have sinned against 
the Lord”. Forgiveness was then declared by the 
prophet. 

The utter folly of mere dry sacrifices as substitutes, 
was sufficiently intimated to Israel, when God said: 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto Me? Bring no more vain oblations. Wash you, 
make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” 
And again another prophet says, “Though ye offer unto 
Me your burnt offerings, and meat offerings, I will not 
accept them”. What was the reason? ‘Their per- 
sistency in sin. ‘‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” Israel had no right certainly to look upon 
these external emblems as substitutes for sin: as atone- 
ment-makeshifts for their transgression. 

And still less right have we to regard a sacrifice, that 
lies altogether outside of ourselves, a substitute for 
our sin. Without doubt the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
was an atonement ; and the grandest feature of atone- 
ment ever displayed in the world —an atonement 
which teaches the world an emphatic lesson beyond, 
far beyond, the lessons which God was pleased to 
prescribe in the Old Testament, but it was not as a 
substitute for the offender. If a substitute, how could 
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Paul say: “I am crucified with Christ,” that is, I am 
crucified as Christ was. If a substitute, how could 
Christ himself so emphatically demand that we must 
“‘take up the cross and follow Him”? If a substitute, 
how could Paul enjoin saying: “I beseech you by the 
mercies of God present your bodies a liwing sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable to God, which is your reasonable 
service”? If there be one thimg more than another 
that is demanded under the Christian economy, it is 
this, that we must be “‘built up a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God by Jesus”. Will the alleged substitution of Christ 
as a sacrifice suffice in the stead of this requirement ? 
If not, the sooner we become disabused from the idea 
of substitution the better for our souls; the sooner the 
Church comes to see the utter baselessness of such a 
prop the better for the Church. 

Is it asked, then, for what end was Christ in our 
midst; and put to death as a sacrifice for sn? The 
answer is that, in the first place, He is the fundamental 
and the central object wherein we see atonement carried 
out in absolute perfectness; and in the second place, 
He is the source of that grace whereby alone we can 
have that same atonement applied to ourselves. Hence 
the necessity of faith in Him. ‘ Behold I lay in Sion 
(saith God) a chief corner-stone, elect, precious: unto 
you which believe, He is precious; but unto them 
which be disobedient, a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence.” Is there anything lke substitution here 
encouraged, seeing faith is so much insisted on, in order 
that we may be made one with Him? Certainly sub- 
stitution (if it existed) helps not at all without faith in 
Jesus Christ; and if there be faith in Christ, all that is 
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wanted is obtained, wz., “the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation”. 

It may be conceded that the doctrine of substitution 
is one into which some churches have not unnaturally 
fallen ; and this on two grounds: first, from a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the incarnation,—a misunder- 
standing which fails to “discern the Lord’s body,” and 
the relation in which the body of man stands to the 
soul; and second, from a misapprehension of what is 
termed ‘‘ the finished work of Christ”. The misunder- 
standing in regard to the former point is the cause of 
misunderstanding in regard to the latter pomt. or 
want of knowledge as to the Lord’s body, we fail to see 
what was the sacrifice which the Lord had to render, 
and consequently we fail to see what was the sacrifice 
which the Lord did render; consequently we mistake 
as to “the finished work of Christ”. There can be no 
oreater mistake than to interpret that finished work as 
effected by substitution for us His disciples, before we 
were born. for what happens? Why, when we come 
into the world we find that a great work has to be 
done in us—a work which Christ rose from the dead 
to accomplish, a work which He now performs through 
the appointed discipline of the Church. When Christ 
said ‘‘ It is finished,” there cannot be a doubt that He 
referred to Himself, as having now drunk the last bitter 
cup which was served out to Him; and that, having 
drunk this, He was perfected, and so “became the 
author of eternal salvation to all them that obey Him”. 
If all this were apprehended and understood, the dogma 
of substitution could no longer be retained. 

Will it still be persisted in, that Christ on Calvary 
suffered, in our room and stead, the punishment due to 
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us for our sins, and therefore that the punishment which 
we should each of us have borne was there inflicted upon 
Him, and that the price exigible for our redemption 
was then paid by Him as He hung upon the cross? 
There is surely inconsistency here in more respects than 
one. ‘There is inconsistency, first, in making the atone- 
ment to consist in a mere matter of stripes, as if it were 
any satisfaction to God simply to inflict pain ; there is 
inconsistency, second, in making atonement to consist 
in a matter of stripes by proxy, as if the infliction of 
pain by way of punishment on another, instead of on 
the party to whom the punishment is due, could be 
any satisfaction to God; there is inconsistency, thord, 
in inflicting pain in circumstances, where believers in 
substitution hold there was absolutely no demand for it— 
in circumstances where they maintain there was nothing 
whatever to be remedied or restored. I need not here 
take up the point as to the position which the Lord 
Jesus assumed when he condescended to become incar- 
nated by our flesh and blood. That is done in the next 
Eixcursus. While Himself absolutely sinless, He had 
yet without doubt to shake off that load of sin, which 
was thereby laid on Him. As to pain, I have again 
and again shewn that atonement could not possibly be 
made without pain, because sin can never be removed 
without pain; but pain is not the final end which God 
seeks; it would be unworthy of God if it were. The 
final end which God seeks is the removal of the 
offence, viz., sin, as a power over the soul; and if pain 
is inevitable in connection with this process, pain is to 
be regarded as the price, without which the removal of 
sin 1s impossible. 


EXCURSUS XXIV. 


ON CHRIST MADE SIN. 


Curist “made sin,’ and Christ “without sin”! Can 
both be literally and simultaneously true? There is, 
of course, one kind of assertion which no one can receive, 
and it is this—that a thing can be and cannot be, in the 
same sense and at the same time; otherwise there 
would be no distinction betwixt affirmation and denial 
—no distinction between existence and non-existence— 
no distinction betwixt truth and falsehood! Whatever 
as, 1s for the time being; and whatever zs not, vs not for 
the time being; otherwise intelligence would be a 
dream, reason would be a delusion, and faith would be 
a snare, and existence a nonenity. The principle of 
‘“non-contradiction,’ as 1t is known in the field of philo- 
sophy, stands at the foundation of all argumentation ; 
it is the very first principle of logic, and remains a fixity 
in every affirmation or denial, throughout all the prac- 
tical details of life, whatever may happen to be the 
interests or the dispositions of men. None are found 
who can deny, in the same breath, what they are found 
to affirm, as touching the self-same point. 

What then are we to make of the statement that 
Christ was “made sin,’ and the statement simultane- 
ously made that “He knew no sin”? (2 Cor. v. 21). 
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Our revised version of the New Testament renders the 
passage here referred to—‘‘ Him who knew no sin, He 
(God) made to be sin in our behalf”—and the rendering 
is correct and faultless ; but after all, this does not satisfy 
the mind of the Church, which, taking into account the 
many passages which indicate the sinless heart and life 
of Jesus Christ, will not submit to have sin ascribed to 
Christ. Hence the refuge to which it has been felt 
that recourse must of necessity be made as to the pecu- 
liar dogma of imputation, a dogma which ascribes to 
one what in truth he does not possess, and which has 
been well called a “‘ make-believe,” or if not a make- 
believe, a putatwe indictment, which has no real or 
substantial foundation, and which, take it as we may, 
is but an evasion and a pretence. Tor one thing is 
certain, that the affirmation and the contradiction cannot, 
under whatever name, both be true at the same moment, 
viz., that sim is attachable to a certain precise object, 
and, also, that in the same sense no sin is attachable to 
it. The inquiry then is (1), in what sense szn is predi- 
cated of Jesus Christ, and (2), again, in what sense no 
sim is predicated of Jesus Christ. That there is a dis- 
tinction of this sort is obvious enough, and that under 
the distinction which belongs to Him, as emphatically 
called “the wonderful,” a true and sound interpretation 
can be attained is, I think, obvious: and the Scriptures 
themselves supply the key, whereby the difficulty may 
be opened and dispelled. 

As regards the question of sin attachable to Christ, 
St. Paul uses very emphatic terms. That in Rom. viii. 3 
says, ‘God sent His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin He condemned sin in the flesh”. The 
translation here (and no doubt from the dread of ascrib- 
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ing sin to the Lord Jesus) has not received its due 
fulness and freedom. I hold it to be as follows :—that 
“God sent His own Son in the sameness (or identity) of 
sinful flesh, and concerning sin (aepi apaprTias, 2.¢., as 
touching the question of sin) He condemned sin in the 
flesh”. Here sin is said to be in the flesh, 2.e., to have 
its root and source in the flesh. How could Christ con- 
demn sin in the flesh, if there was no sin in the flesh ? 
and how can it be said that there was no sin in the 
flesh of Christ, if He is said to have been sent in the 
very likeness of the flesh which has sin therein? And 
how can it be said that Christ was sent thus into the 
world, if He had not the great element of sin to meet, 
to condemn, to subvert, to destroy ? 

Is it argued that the sin which He condemned was 
not sin in His own flesh but sin in our flesh? This, to 
say the least, is a very forced and unnatural meaning ; 
and grammatically must be regarded as unwarrantable, 
both in respect of what precedes, and in respect of what 
follows in the context, as well as in its immediate connec- 
tion. Why, in the first place, is it said that Christ was 
sent ‘in the likeness of senful flesh” (literally “the flesh 
of sin,” 2.e., the flesh which breeds or generates sin)? The 
flesh in which He was sent can alone be referred to, and 
being referred to as the flesh which begets sin or 
prompts to sin, what can be more natural than to say 
that He condemned sin in the flesh, in the flesh which 
He had taken to Himself, in the flesh in which He had 
been sent, in the flesh which had been thus charac- 
terised ? But stress is laid on the word “likeness” as 
implying wnlikeness, as if there was merely a resem- 
blance that had no reality as to sameness. Such an 
interpretation not only runs counter to all analogy in 
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the use of the word, but cuts deeper into the principles 
of the Gospel than its advocates are prepared to admit. 
In fact, let it once be admitted that the word likeness 
here is to be regarded as a mere resemblance, that indi- 
cates simply an outward colouring; and it must in that 
case be denied that Christ had the human nature at all! 
This of necessity is the inference to be drawn from 
parallel passages if we adopt the interpretation here 
contended for by some, as applicable to this passage. 
What I have said is that the term rendered “ likeness” 
(potwua) is a strong term for sameness, to indicate 
that Christ really took upon Him what is essentially 
ours, and that He could not do things by halves. If 
He took upon Him what is ours, He took the same 
wholly, as the foundation of a constitution He had to 
battle with in the world and to perfect. Suppose we 
were to translate the term “likeness” to mean non- 
reality, what must be said of such a passage as this— 
‘He took upon Him the form of a servant and was 
made in the likeness of man” (Phil. ii. 7)? We 
should be constrained, in that case, to say that Christ 
was made in a semblance which had not the reality of 
man, in short, that Christ was not man, and that He 
had a resemblance only to man; so that, after all, it was 
but a pretence that He was man! Such one-sided in- 
terpretation is (I cannot but think) a most dangerous 
intermeddling with the natural and obvious rendering 
of the Sacred Scripture. Besides, the Apostle interposes 
the remarkable words “for sin” (wept duaprias), which 
unquestionably mean that so far as regards sin, 1.€., 
with reference to His dealing with sin, in order to its 
removal, ‘‘He condemned sin in the flesh,” 7.e., the flesh 
just spoken of. 


I 
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Let us observe further. Christ, it is said, “‘ condemned 
sin in the flesh im order that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us”. It was not His own 
flesh, in which He condemned sin, but alien flesh, z.e., 
our sinful flesh as alien to Him. [I ask first, is it a fact 
that sin is condemned in ow flesh ? and I ask second, 
for what possible purpose can it be said that Christ 
was sent in the likeness of sinful flesh; or indeed 
in flesh of any sort, seeing the flesh in which He 
thus came, had no sympathy with the flesh con- 
demned, and no connection with it, in the very 
interest for which it was condemned? The lan- 
guage will not bear analysis on the ordinary inter- 
pretation. ‘The two statements cannot in consistency 
cohere, vwz., 1st, that Christ was sent in sinless flesh ; 
and 2nd, that He verily condemned sin in sinful flesh. 
The causality in these two circumstances is irrecon- 
cileable. If the causality is established in the person 
of Christ, by the simple fact that He was sent in the 
same sinful flesh which characterises man; then the 
effect, as an absolute necessity, must be seen in the 
same causality, viz., the condemnation of sin in that 
sinful flesh,—a condemnation that marked His own wn- 
trinsic righteousness. 

But farther, as regards the application to us of 
this power of condemning sin, another causality 
comes thereafter to be established after the first 
had. been effected, viz., the linking on of Himself to us, 
by the preaching of the gospel of the grace of God to 
us, that the same end might be fulfilled in ws, who are 
made to walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 
Now, this latter causality was the purpose on account of 
which the former was instituted and constituted. The 

39 
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simple meaning of the passage therefore must be, that 
Christ condemned and destroyed the impulses to sin 
in that body of our flesh which He assumed; thereby 
bringing in a new manhood, that He might apply the 
same law of operation to us men, that we too might 
be “conformed to His death,” the death of sin in the 
flesh, so that we, in like manner, should come to ‘‘ walk, 
not after the flesh, but after the spirit”; and so that 
we also should have the law of righteousness, the law 
which demands righteousness to be fulfilled in our heart 
and life. 

But the passage now referred to is not the only one 
in which Christ is said to have taken “ the flesh of sin”. 
In Eph. u. 15, it is said: ‘‘ But now in Christ Jesus, 
ye that once were far off (e., ye Gentiles) are made 
nigh in the blood of Christ. For He is our peace 
who hath made both one, and hath broken down the 
middle wall of partition, having abolished the enmity in 
His flesh, the law of commandments in their demands, 
that He might create in Himself two into one new man 
by making peace; and might reconcile them both in 
one body unto God through the cross, having slain the 
enmity thereby.” What is the ‘ enmity” which Christ 
slew by means of the cross? Unquestionably it was 
sin. Where was that sin? and how could He reach it ? 
We are expressly told it was “in His flesh ” (literally 
‘in the flesh of Himself,” tyv €yOpav &v 77 oapKi éav- 
Tov Katapyyoas). Nothing can be grammatically more 
clear or expressive. This “enmity in His flesh” is 
termed by apposition “the law of commandments in 
their decrees” (or edicts or demands)—that is the law 
under which the cravings of the flesh, without reason 
assioned, seek at once to have their assertativeness 
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(Séypara) fulfilled. It is an utter misconception, and 
obvious mistake, to say that Christ abolished the law 
of divine requirements. Abolished! no, never! He 
abolished the law of sinful requirements in His flesh, 
that He might fulfil the law of divine requirements by 
His flesh; for He was “ put to death in the flesh, and 
quickened in the spirit”. Hence it is said that the 
object of this process on the person of Christ was: 
“that He might create the two in Himself, into one 
new man, by making peace; and might reconcile them 
both in one body to God through the cross”; and this 
He did, by slaying and sacrificing the enmity in the 
-carnai part, that the life of the spiritual part might 
pervade the whole person, as an entire unity with God. 
There was the foundation then of the old man in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and that foundation contained 
in it an enmity against the righteousness of God, and 
that enmity, as well as the evil suggestions from the 
devil and from the world, came before the sinless soul 
of Christ, as pervaded and upheld by the Spirit of God ; 
and so coming, was a source of irritation and trouble 
from which Christ must altogether free Himself. 

It is noticeable in this remarkable passage that the 
“both” in the 14th verse, and the ‘ both” in the 16th 
verse are of different genders; the former being in the 
neuter gender, and the latter in the masculine gender. 
In either case the both must refer to two things that 
had been immediately mentioned. In the former case 
it is said: ‘“ But now in Christ Jesus, ye that once 
were far off are made nigh in the blood of Christ; for 
He is our peace who hath made both one” (woujoas 7a 
appotepa ev). What “both” is here referred to? Not 
Jews and Gentiles! as is erroneously interpreted ; for 
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they are not in point of fact yet made one; they are at 
this day as much separated as ever; and again, farther, 
not Jews and Gentiles! for it behoved in that case 
that the masculine gender should be employed; but 
the neuter gender is employed. What two things then 
are in Christ made one? They are comprehended 
in the term “the blood of Christ” as applying to two 
lives. In the first place, Christ had in Him “ the blood 
of God,” the life of God, the righteousness of God, the 
purity of God; and in the second place, Christ had in 
Him the blood of man, the blood of our body, the blood 
of our flesh, the blood of Mary, the blood which craves 
for the things of this life, even as being supported and 
maintained by these. These two things were in Jesus 
Christ, then, in virtue of His incarnation; and they 
constituted the foundation of that terrible struggle in 
which it behoved Him to engage. The “ blood of God” 
was the life of the Spirit pervading the soul; “the 
blood of the flesh” was the life of the body pervad- 
ing its worldly being, and craving for its worldly sub- 
sistence, and even its worldly indulgence. Both were 
m one person, the person of Christ, as now revealed 
upon the earth, and it behoved Christ to create a unity 
out of these two disparate things—that 1s, out of this 
disharmony; and it could be done only in one way, 
viz., by “slaying the enmity,” 2.e., by “breaking down the 
middle wall of partition,” 7.e., by sacrificing the flesh, 
whereby the soul was separated from God. This middle 
wall is elsewhere called ‘“‘theveil of the flesh,” which Christ 
rent asunder. In plain terms this is called “ abolishing 
the enmity in His flesh,” z.e., the law of carnal require- 
ments, invariably found in all who have experienced the 
natural desires of the body of this life. 
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And here we apprehend the meaning of the second 
“both” in the 16th verse, where it is said that the aim 
and purpose of Christ is declared to be, that He might 
reconcile “both,” as they were in one body, by means 
of the Cross; and this by slaying the enmity existing 
in the flesh. What both? Why, the old man having 
enmity to God, and the new man having harmony with 
God—a, process effected only by the destruction of the 
enmity, that is by the crucifixion of the body, as the 
source of sin. In this way Christ created two distinct 
natures that subsisted in Him, into one new man, perfectly 
acceptable to God; and thereby He made peace within, 
and peace with God. 

Tt would be easy to corroborate all this by a reference 
to, and an analysis of, other passages of Scripture, but 
having gone into these somewhat minutely elsewhere, 
they need not be repeated here. It has only, therefore, 
further to be noted that, if Christ was ‘“‘ made under the 
law,” He was made amenable to the law; but how could 
He be said to be amenable to the law, if the law had 
no claims upon Him? For the law could not possibly 
have any claims upon Him, if He was made absolutely 
free from all possible charges thereby against Him. 
But how did Jesus Christ stand to the law? Here 
was Christ assaulted by sin at all points, the same in 
all respects as ourselves. Now this very fact that He 
should be assailed by sin at all points the same as our- 
selves, the law of righteousness could not brook; for 
that person could not be in absolute accord with the 
law of righteousness in true freedom, who carried about 
with him an enmity to that law—an enmity which con- 
tended against the law of righteousness? If Christ, 
then, was to honour and magnify the law of righteous- 
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ness, its behests must be heard, wz., that the enmity in 
the flesh should be abolished and so all cause of offence 
be removed. 

In his 7th chapter to the Romans, Paul points to 
two contending principles as applicable to the Jew, 
one coming from the law of righteousness, “ derived 
from Jesus Christ as the husband of the soul”; and 
the other coming from the law of the flesh in as far as 
“the motions of sins are by this law,” and in as far as 
“with the flesh (He says) I serve the law of sin”. If 
Israel, then, was under these two categories, the one 
“spiritual” and the other “carnal,” but in fallen man, 
the spiritual as if it were not, yielding to the carnal in 
as far as the husband to whom Israel was married (the 
Mosaic economy) was unable to check the operation of 
the law of sin which is in the members: so Jesus Christ 
came down into the human category, but with this dis- 
tinction, that in contrast to Israel, the carnal should be 
sacrificed to the spiritual. He thus became a Husband 
to Israel instead of the Mosaic law. The husband, as 
the head of the wife, has the prerogative of assigning 
rule to the wife, as the law of her obedience; and the 
Mosaic law had a spiritual meaning, which it would have 
been well for Israel to follow, and which in the circum- 
stances it was incumbent on Israel to follow ; but Israel, 
as subjected to the commanding law of the flesh, did 
not follow the Mosaic law after a spiritual sense, the 
sense and meaning intended; but followed it merely in 
its outward or carnal sense, as being himself subject to 
the rule of a carnal law, that is, the mere law of the 
flesh, good in itself for the purposes of animal nature ; 
but evil essentially as the governing power of a soul, 
that was intended to be made spiritual, and preparing 
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for a spiritual destiny. Hence the Mosaic husband 
was taken out of the way; and this, because as such, 
the law thereof had proved weak and very ineffectual ; 
and another husband was therefore put in the place 
of the Mosaic husband,—another husband who would 
shew them more emphatically and more precisely, 
the exact law of life which God had ordained. They 
were therefore released from the law of the former 
husband as now become dead; and they were bound 
over to the law of the new husband, who was still 
alive; and who would continue to live; and they were 
therefore to regard themselves as bound over to the law 
of this new husband for good and all. 

But what was the law prescribed by this new hus- 
band? It was the law which clearly and emphatically 
“condemned sin in the flesh,” while it prompted ric¢hte- 
ousness in the spirit. What constituted sin in the flesh 
Let it be noted that body and soul were of necessity 
joined together in the animal economy; and in the 
mere animal economy and for the life of the mere 
animal economy, the prevalence of the law of the flesh 
was just and good; and served a wise and gracious pur- 
pose for the best ends in the world: and this law in 
man, so far as he was born a denizen of this world, and 
with an animal nature for this world, it was good in its 
place, and could not be dispensed with; but this (be it 
observed) only in its own place ; for so soon as it became 
the dominating power over man,—man, as intended for 
immortality—so soon as it issued its dogmata, 2.e., its 
decrees or commandments, as the final law of man’s 
obedience, in that case sin revived in the soul, and man 
became pro tanto dead to the true law, the law of righte- 
ousness. 
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There were two laws in man, and both prescribed by 
God, and the one must needs be subordinate to the 
other. The sinful state of the children of Israel was, 
that they had subordinated the law of the Spirit to the 
law of the flesh; and the husband therefore, under the 
name of the Mosaic law, was so weak to stem the power 
of the flesh, that it had to be taken out of the way ; here 
then is another husband who has shewn practically the 
relation of the law of the flesh to the law of the Spirit ; 
heeding the former so far as it was proper to permit its 
operation, but only so far; for when the commandment 
came from that quarter, in circumstances that did not 
belong to it, it was met with a sovereign negative, till 
the most absolute dominion on the part of the Spirit 
showed itself, and the flesh as a power no longer had a 
say in the conduct of life. 

Such is the argument of the Apostle im what has 
been regarded as the dithcult 7th chapter to the Romans. 
“The law of members,” which is the law of the flesh, 
which is “the law of sin,” when it goes out of its own 
proper province, as a law subordinated to the law of the 
Spirit, and when it exercises a dominating or commanding 
power over the soul, must be put down; for they that 
are thus in the flesh cannot please God, and cannot pre- 
pare for the inheritance of God, as appointed for those 
that are properly in the Spirit, and who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit. The law of the Spirit of 
life was all-powerful in Christ Jesus, Who condemned 
the law of the flesh to its proper province and place ; 
_and now we, that are united to Christ by the marriage- 
law of a fresh covenant, are bound to His way of it; 
and if we are truly in Him, then, “the law of the 
Spirit of lifein Christ Jesus will deliver us” from the 
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commanding power of the flesh, which as such is the 
law of sin and of death. 

The argumentation thus instituted by the Apostle 
sets forth in great clearness (as I think) two things: 
first, that Christ in His own person “overcame” the 
contrarieties with which He had to battle in this life; 
and second, that we are grafted into Christ, that we in 
Him may similarly “overcome”. We are placed in the 
same category with Christ. And the overcoming of 
necessity involves the remission of the evil of the fall; 
and this remission of necessity involves the element of 
atonement, as in the first place the removal of the 
offence, v2z., that of submitting to the commanding power 
of the flesh; and in the second place, the reponement 
of the law of the Spirit; and this atonement is in plain 
language, establishing and honouring the law under 
which man was originally placed, and so of condemn- 
ing the course into which man was brought by the 
fall, and so therefore of confirming the integrity of God 
in His work of creation and of glorifying His holy 
name, and hence of satisfying all His desire. 

There are not a few other passages in which it is 
obvious Christ was ‘“‘made sin,” when He was ‘“‘ made 
flesh” ; and which can be fairly expounded only on the 
pleas I have now stated, that “He put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself,” “being put to death in the flesh, 
and quickened in the spirit”; but most of those have 
been more or less already referred to in the disserta- 
tions which have been offered on this all-important 
pheme;” (John xii 23, 24; 2 Cor. v. 16; Col. 1. 22; 
Peerrmeyaie 478 Ools 1013-15: Heb. x: 10,20, 225% 
ety 1.01.3) *&c!) 


EXCURSUS XXV. 


ON JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION, AS IN- 
VOLVED IN THE REMISSION OF SINS. 


How shall we confirm what has been advanced in in- 
vestigating this all-important doctrine of Remission of 
sins? We have in our English version of the Serip- 
tures, a great help to all ordinary readers; but not 
enough when a critical investigation has to be made 
into intricate meanings—into the bearing and. solution 
of difficult problems. Looking to our English version, 
I find no fewer that ten passages of the New Testament, 
wherein the word “remission” is used, and one passage 
where the verb “remit” is used as applicable to sins; 
and in all these passages rendered “ remission” the term 
ageois is employed and the verb dune for “remit” in 
the original, save in one passage alone in which wapeots 
is employed. The distinction betwixt the two terms 
apeous and wdpeors is well expressed by the Latin words 
diumissio and pretermissio. The former (adecrs) is de- 
liverance from evil: the latter (wépeois) is the passing 
over of evil, as applied to sins of ignorance. 

The word ‘ forgiveness” is, in our English version, 
more frequently used than the word “remission,” to 
denote the cancelling of sin. ‘The verb “forgive” is 
found forty-nine times in the Old Testament, and forty- 
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eight times in the New Testament. In examining the 
passages in the Old Testament, I find three different 
words employed, 2z., 4p5, Nii, and nop. 

122 1s a word of frequent occurrence in the Hebrew 
Bible. In our English Bible it is translated seventy- 
nine times by the word “atone,” three times by the 
word “forgive,” and once by the word “pardon”. It 
is also translated in various passages, by the words 
“pacity,” “appease,” “purge away,” ‘‘reconcile”. These 
in fact are all the renderings for the word in our Eng- 
lish version, save in one case, where the word “ pitch” is 
employed, as when the ark was overlaid or covered with 
a kind of asphalt in order to render it water-tight, and 
so render it an ark of safety, when floating on the 
mighty sea of waters caused by the deluge. I ought 
to mention that the Greek words in the Septuagint 
version for 4p are aduévat, ihaoéo Oar, €€tAac Oa, thaov 
yever Oar ; kabapite, Kabapov yevérOar, exxalapilew, 
mepikabapile, abwovv; ayralew, aodadtovv, adaipew. 
To cover transgression, then, meant to put vt out of the 
way, so that it was no more seen; hence to free from 
unpurity, hence to exprate, to propitiate. 

Nin) is also a word of very frequent occurrence in 
the Hebrew Scriptures ;—about seven hundred times. 
In the Kal form alone, our Bible gives no fewer than 
fifty-five different renderings. Its fundamental mean- 
ing seems to be to raise, to lift up, to bear, to take 
away, hence as applied to sins to forgive. In the Sep- 
tuagint are found such terms as apew and its com- 
pounds é€-, éa-, uep-, av-; dperilew, oxvdevew, pepe, 
hapBavew (with its compounds), tpodvr, copie, LNE@V 
yevéoOar. In connection with sin, the word essentially 
means removal. 
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nbp is translated in our Bible, simply to forgive, to 
pardon, to spare. Its fundamental meaning is to sepa- 
rate, to loosen, hence to wntie a sin, so as to have it 
removed. Hence like yyy) it comes to be rendered for- 
gwe. Indeed it seems almost syhonymous with yy) 
in the sense of taking away a sin; and as the taking 
away of sin is the removal of the very thing which is 
offensive to God, so it comes to imply being propitious, 
as indicating satisfaction at the removal of what is 
unpleasant to look upon. It is used only of God, Who 
had been offended, as in the circumstances appeased or 
reconciled. 

What, then, are we to make of Old Testament teach- 
ing? We find that therein ‘the remission of sins” 
simply means the removal of sins. And there is this 
always implied, as the royal prerogative of Divine 
mercy, that the offence being taken out of the way, 
there is no more any visitation by God for the of- 
fence. God, in that case, is said to be “reconciled” 
or “appeased”. The penalty is therefore forgiven 
as an act of Divine mercy. And here we are made to 

perceive the ground on which alone this prerogative of 
_ Divine mercy can be vouchsafed in forgiving sins, that 
is, in setting aside the penalty attached to sin: that 
cround is ageous, or the removal of the sin. 

I come now more directly to the New Testament. 
I have mentioned the number of passages in our Hng- 
lish New Testament in which the word “remission” is 
found, and also the number of passages in which the 
word ‘‘ forgiveness” (or ‘“‘forgive”) is found. It is 
noticeable that the word “pardon” is not once found 
in our English New Testament. Of the ten cases in. 
which “remission” is found, adeors answers to nine of 
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them ; and of the six cases in which the noun “ forgive- 
ness” occurs, adeois answers to all of them. The one 
passage in which adeous is differently translated (Luke 
iv. 18) contains the word twice, and there it is rendered 
by the terms “ deliverance” and “ liberty ” :—“‘ to preach 
delwerance to the captives, and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised”’. Here, however, its radical meaning 
of dimissio is apparent. Fundamentally, therefore, the 
sending away of sins, is the root-idea for the forgiveness 
of sims. Let sin be taken away, and the wages of sin 
are thereby taken away. 

I ought to notice that the verb “forgive” in all the 
forty-eight passages of the New Testament, save nine, 
is the rendering of the verb agvévar. In seven of the 
nine the verb yapileoOar is found, e.g., “to whom ye 
forgive any thing, I forgive also” (2 Cor. ii. 10). In 
one passage (Luke vi. 37) the verb daodvew is twice 
used :—“‘ forgive and ye shall be forgiven,” which the 
Revisers render ‘‘ release and ye shall be released,” im- 
plying a loosening froma bond. There is unquestion- 
ably an affinity of meaning in the passages wherein 
xapiléo Par and dodvev are used, with that attached to 
aduevat. “Amodvew is to free from, to set at lberty; 
and as applied to sin, would mean deliverance from its 
chain. But it is doubtful if there is any such use of 
the word in the New Testament. Xapiléodar means 
radically to bestow a favour, and hence to forgiwe a 
debt. The transition from the one meaning to the 
other is easy. To bestow a gift as to a debt, constitutes 
the debt, no longer a debt; the debt being presented as 
a free gift, no longer exists as a debt. Hence the appli- 
cation of the word forgive in relation to the debt. As 
to adrévar (the word commonly employed with respect 
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to sin), there can be no doubt that it simply means the 
sending of it away; but to discharge sin is to release 
the sinner; hence to forgiwe him. 

I have been anxious to bring out what appears the 
intrinsic meaning of Scripture, on this absorbing theme 
—‘ the remission of sins’; because we have most un- 
fortunately (as I think) got ourselves cornered in a 
difficulty, by putting the cart before the horse in solu- 
tion of the difficulty. If criticism faithful and just is 
the legitimate and essential channel of getting at the 
true meaning of language, and if analogy is the fair 
exponent of the significance of words—if moreover 
reason is hereby satisfied by the interpretation educed, 
surely we may not turn a deaf ear to’ what is thus 
proclaimed. And if one thing more than another is set 
forth as touching sin, it is this, that ats presence is dis- 
pleasing to God, and its removal is satisfactory to God 
—that the great aim of God therefore in His dispensa- 
tions is, first, the removal of sin, and therewith, second, 
comes that act of divine beneficence, the mercy of God, 
in discharging from the penalty of sim. Anything more 
bewildering than the dogma, that God first takes away 
the penalty of sin, while yet the sin remains rampant 
in the soul, | cannot conceive. In and under such a 
dogma as this, there is nothing to hinder a sinner from 
taking free and full indulgence in his sin, while yet he 
cherishes the idea that he is secured against the penalty 
which sin entails ; and it is to be feared that many who 
are practically living in their sins, are speaking to them- 
selves of peace, where peace cannot be. This is an 
awful consideration. 

I have said enough about the blood of Christ as the 
panacea for the removal of sins. But how can it re- 
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move sins unless it be applied to souls in sin; and how 
can it be applied to souls in sin, unless the Church has 
possession of it for this very end? If there is one thing 
more evident than another, it is this,—that it is not the 
blood of Christ’s body, but “‘the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant,” the life-blood of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the blood of God in Christ Jesus, that constitutes 
the cleansing, purging, purifying, sanctifying remedy for 
the removal of sin, and the inbringing of righteousness. 
The aodvtpwors lies in the ageous Tov Tapartopartar ; 
and the adeois again is obtained 61a tod aipatos Tov 
Xpiorov. In plain terms, Redemption les in the taking 
away of sins; and the taking away of sins is achieved 
through the application of the blood of Christ :—not 
the blood that is temporal in the flesh, but that blood 
which is eternal, and whereby we are said to be made 
white. Thus the taking away of sins, whereby we are 
made white, is but another name for the remission of 
sins, that is, the removal of sins, and therewith for 
exemption from the penalty of sins. 

I have already looked into the process whereby sins 
are removed, and righteousness is imparted. There 
must of course be first an emptying process, before there 
can be a replenishing process: the sack that is filled with 
chaff must first be emptied, before it can be filled with 
solid grain. There are two “saving graces” for these 
ends respectively—one for the negative process of get- 
ting rid of what is our own, called Repentance ; and 
the other for the positive process of acquring what ws 
not owr own (in as far as it essentially belongs to Christ), 
called Faith. There are no other saving graces as exer- 
cises of the human mind, but these two; and they are 
the exercises under which alone the soul becomes re- 
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generated or made a new creature. Both have to be 
prompted by God, before they can come into exercise 
on the human soul; the former by the application of 
what is called “the terrors of the law,” as denouncing 
sin and condemning the sinner; the latter by the ap- 
plication of what is called the winning charms of the 
gospel, in imparting righteousness, and therewith pro- 
mising life to the believer. This latter state (a re- 
plenishment of the soul with the life of righteousness) 
is termed Regeneration, and is synonymous with the 
‘‘ Hffectual Calling” of the Catechism. 

But we are told that “they that are effectually called, 
do in this life partake of Justification, Adoption and 
Sanctification, and the several benefits which accom- 
pany or flow from these”. In justification we are said 
to have the adeous Tov apaptiav, which is termed “the 
pardon of our sins”; but it is simply that removal of 
our sins, Which includes the removal of the penalty of 
our sins. But this is simply a negative state, and would 
betoken nothing more than a release from the penalty 
of our sins. This release, however, prepares the way for 
the positive state, which betokens an acquisition of the 
righteousness of Christ, and infers the enjoyment of the 
reward of righteousness. All is made a subjective pro- 
cess, indicative of that change of heart which displays 
conformity to God. 

In justification, then, there are two aspects, one aspect 
in which pardon is denoted by the removal of our sins ; 
and another aspect in which acceptance is denoted by 
the impartation and consequent imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness. These two aspects are embraced in the 
definition of justification in our Shorter Catechism. 
Therein justification is said to be “an act of God’s free 
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grace, wherein He pardoneth all our sins; and accepteth 
us as righteous, only for the righteousness of Christ im- 
puted to us, and received by faith alone”. It is obvious, 
however, that this definition (so succinct and compre- 
hensive) involves in its very nature the principle of 
sanctification ; for what is sanctification but a depar- 
ture from sin, and an acquisition of righteousness, 
whereby we are renewed in the whole man, after the 
image of Christ? The two cannot be separated; or 
rather, justification of necessity implies and involves 
sanctification. In fact, the one and the other, ze., 
both are obtained through one and the same act or 
exercise of faith. Faith no doubt is a process, under 
which there may be increase of grace, as we grow 
in the knowledge of Christ; and hence sanctification 
is well termed ‘fa work”; but whatever advancement 
we make in the knowledge and application of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, God indicates His satisfaction there- 
with. Hence justification may be termed the act of 
God pronouncing acceptance in the case of true be- 
hevers, while sanctification may be termed the work 
of God operating on the heart through the process of 
our believing. 

It is, however, obvious that the compilers of the Con- 
fession of. Faith, although giving beautiful definitions of 
justification and sanctification, had yet somewhat misty 
views as to the process of working out the details; and 
no wonder, for the details had never been worked out 
at any period of the Reformation-era. The dithiculties 
were inherent in the fact that they begged the question 
of two kinds of righteousness,—one kind of a com- 
municable nature, and another kind of an incommuni- 


cable nature; the latter being made the source of our 
AO 
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justification, and the former being made the source of 
our sanctification.’ This conception, for which there is 


‘That such a view was held by the compilers of the Confession of 
Faith, seems likely enough, from the fact of the many writers who 
have endeavoured to expound justification as having a separate founda- 
tion from sanctification, each result being ascribed to a righteousness 
peculiar to itself :—the one, viz., justification, being regarded as effected 
under the form of a money-payment rendered by Christ on the cross 
as the ransom-price for man ;—a payment rendered and made opera- 
tive altogether independent of man, according as the Sovereign abso- 
lute will of God as thinking proper of his own good pleasure to 
employ it in behalf of one rather than another; the other, vzz., sancti- 
fication, having its application to the heart of man, as the infusion of 
divine grace for the purification of his soul. This view seems suffi- 
ciently probable moreover from the statement in the Larger Catechism 
which says :—‘‘ Although sanctification be inseparably joined to justi- 
fication, yet they differ in that God in justification zmputeth the 
righteousness of Christ; in sanctification His Spirit infuseth grace, 
and enableth to the exercise thereof: in the former sin is pardoned - 
in the other it is subdued”. Here I should like to ask, What is 
grace? Must it not include the righteousness of Christ? And if it 
includes the righteousness of Christ, is not the righteousness of 
Christ infused. into the soul? Does not justification take place 
by the exercise of faith in Jesus Christ? And doth not this 
conclusion follow, because our faith receives a righteousness which 
makes him who was a sinner, to become righteous? The Spirit 
is said to “infuse grace”. Very good! The Spirit hath received 
and brought “the things of Jesus” to us (John xvi. 14, 15): and 
what are these but the- righteousness of Christ? The righteousness 
of Christ is implied in His sacrifice, for this implies the removal 
of what is offensive: the righteousness of Christ is involved in His 


holy life: every act of obedience is ascribed to the righteousness of 


Christ. His example therefore, as well as His precept, is the reveal- 
ment of the righteousness of Christ. The Catechism says :—In justi- 
fication “sin is pardoned,” in sanctification “it is subdued” ; but if 
the two are inseparable (as is affirmed), then it may well be asked, 
How can sin be pardoned, if it be not also subdued? And in what 
circumstances is the righteousness of Christ imputed? Can it be 
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not a vestige of Scripture-authority, so far as [ am able 
to discover, at once introduced a separation as to the 
very grounds on which justification and sanctification 
do respectively rest. It changes entirely the features 
of justification into what has been called a “forensic” 
feature without giving to it a forensic foundation ; and 
in point of fact it makes the Confession inconsistent 
with itself. Here it is particularly where the shoe 
pinches, on this great question. Let us give up the 
idea of two kinds of righteousness,—an idea which 
seems a self-contradiction, and the whole question be- 
comes simple and easy,—understandable and rational, 
—in every way conformable to Scripture-teaching, and 
in perfect accordance with our judgment as to the 
character of faith. Justification by faith is neither 
more nor less than the Divine satisfaction on our re- 
cewwing the righteousness of Christ, whereby we are 
made righteous. But if the righteousness of Christ 
which gives or brings with it our justification, is incom- 
municable, how in the name of common sense can we 
be said to receive it? Faith is a subjective operation of 


imputed when it has not been applied? If so, then at once we sepa- 
rate justification from sanctification! What then is imputation? It 
is the reckoning of what essentially belongs to Christ, as ours, when 
we receive the same in the exercise of faith. And how comes this 
reckoning to have a substantial validity? Why, surely, by our receiv- 
ing the righteousness of Christ. What follows, then, but the declara- 
tion.of the fact, when it is a fact? Imputation, then, is not a mere 
putative abstraction, which has no solid foundation; but it is the 
expression of God’s satisfaction, when He declares a thing to be what 
it is, viz., the fact that we have received, and are therefore clothed with, 
the righteousness of God as manifested in Jesus Christ, and that said 
righteousness has practically become our own, when we employ it 
as the motive-power of our conduct, in which case, therefore, it is 
rightfully reckoned to us, 7.¢., imputed to us in the circumstances. 
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the soul, in that it is an opening of the heart to recewe 
the commumecations of God; and if the communications 
of God are rightly regarded as righteousness, then the 
cordial reception of the Divine communications, with an 
implicit reverence for them as coming from God, a firm 
trust in them as being all that God represents them to 
be, and a steadfast cleaving to them as the ordinances of 
Heaven, constitutes our acceptance with God. It is 
this idea of the righteousness of Christ, regarded as in- 
communicable, that has permitted the introduction into 
our Confession of the statement that ‘‘ those whom God 
effectually calleth, He also freely justifieth, not by wn- 
fusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their 
sins, and accepting their persons as righteous, not for 
any thing wrought i them or done by them, but for 
Christ’s sake alone”. If this were all that the Confession 
contained on the great question of justification, assuredly 
we must conclude that justification is effected inde- 
pendent of faith, and antecedent to faith. But we 
hold by the better side of the Confession, when it tells 
us that justification is that ‘‘ receiving of Christ and His 
righteousness ” which rests upon Christ and His righte- 
ousness, when received. 

In this way the doctrine of Imputation becomes 
natural, simple, and perfectly consistent,—in every way 
reflective of the honour and beneficence and justice of 
God. An imputation that would ascribe to God the 
application of that which in itself is incommunicable to 
us, or which would attribute as ours, that which essen- 
tially is not only not ours, but which by the very terms 
and meaning of .the ingredient cannot be made ours, is 
not, to say the least, creditable to our ideas of divine 
accuracy, and absolute truthfulness. It is hoped that 
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enough has been said on this great subject, both with 
respect to the imputation of our sin to Christ, and with 
respect to the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to 
us, as to render that which has become so involved in 
questionable principles, at once clear and logical, and 
Seriptural,— commending itself to the reason,—as no 
less in harmony with sound interpretation of the word 
of God, than in conformity with the honour and glory 


of His holy and exalted Name. 
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